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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 





In preparing an English version of OLSHAUSEN’S valnable ex- 
position of St Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, no pains have 
been spared to render its exegetical and critical language into 
_such ‘plain and simple phraseology, as ‘may present ample means 
to the English reader for appreciating the Author's capabilities 
as a Commentator upon the infallible truths of Holy Scripture. 
‘The chief difficulty in preparing this version has been found 





__to arise from the impossibility—aeknowledged—by-all students= 
of infusing the genius of the German language into the ex- . 
pressions of our own, and of adopting phraseology as simple, yet - 
as comprehensive,—as copious, yet as emphatic as the original. 
The peculiarities of the author’s style have also added very con- 
siderably to the labour,—whilst his originality of thought has, in 
many instances, appeared almost to defy anything like an ade- 
quate rendering. However, notwithstanding all these impedi- 
- ments, they have yielded before an earnest desire to make the 
yalue of Dr OLSHAUSEN’S Seriptural investigations still further 
known, than they have been already by the previous translation 
of his Commentaries on the four Gospels, and on the Epistle to 
the Romans. 

In attempting ‘to elucidate the causes for the divisions of the | 
church at Corinth, the author has ‘assumed that the oi rob Xpic- 
Tov, Whom divines of our own country for the most part have 
supposed to be the true believers in Christ, were a distinct schis- 
matical party, and as such he has treated them throughout his 
._4&xposition. As no known term equivalent to that which he uses _ 
for his designation of this party exists in our. language, the 
German appellation has been retained, so that wherever the 
Christianer, or the Christus parthei is mentioned in the original, 
it is rendered by the former of these words in the translation. It 
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is hoped that this explanation will remove a difficulty which might 
otherwise have been felt had an English word, or words, been 
employed. to give expression to@he Author's meaning. 

In bringing this English version to a close, the translator feels. 
that he should be deficient both in gratitude and courtesy were 
he not to acknowledge the valuable assistance he has had, and. 
the obligation he is under, to J. E. Tayior, Esq., the learned 
translator of several German works of deep research, who has 
kindly revised the proof-sheets as they have passed through the 
press. Without the aid of this friend, the work would haye been 
far less complete in its several parts. 


Lonpon, Dec. 31. 1850. 
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INTRODUCTION. + 


§ 1. CHARACTER OF THE CORINTHIAN COMMUNITY. 


In the Epistle to the Romans, doctrine decidedly predomi- 


‘nates; in the Epistles to the Corinthians, practical directions, 


on the contrary, prevail. The Epistles of Paul to the Christians 
at Corinth arose out of the pressure of circumstances ; and while 


displaying to us the wisdom of the great apostle of the Gentiles, 


they make us especially acquainted with his power of arranging _ 





—and-controlliag involved and difficult questions. To -the second 


Epistle we are indebted for our acquaintance with St Paul as. an 
individual ; to the firsé, for an’ account of the condition of the 
ancient church. Without the possession of the latter, any idea 
which we are enabled to collect -of the important movements in 
the apostolic church would be much more general, as it gains 
more life and form from this Epistle than from the remaining 


_ Epistles of Paul collectively. This is to be accounted for by the 


character of the Corinthian community —-that is to say, although 


_ a powerful and living principle animated the entire church from 


the period of the assumption of man’s nature by the Son of God, 
by which light and darkness, good and evil, were aroused from 
their inmost depths, to array themselves against each other, yet 
Corinth was the spot in which this principle manifested the most 


_ striking appearances. 


_ The city of Corinth stood on the confines of both west and 
east, blending internally. the peculiar properties of each; her 
wealthy trade, and industrious pursuit of objects connected with 
science and art, drew within her walls men of every degree’, and 


1 Compare Wilkens Specimen antiquitatum Corinthiacarum selectarum ad illustra- 
tionem utriusque epistolae Paulinae ad Corinthios. Bremae 1747. J. Ernest. Imm, 
Walch antiquitates Corinthiacae. Jense 1761. 
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upon this stirring and intelligent mass Christianity exercised the 


most powerful influences, and thus produced the most varied. 


effects. The Christian church in that city may be viewed as a 
prefiguration of the Apostolic church; all the directions put 
forth by the latter were already to be found in the former; the 
rules which served to direct them, at the time Paul made his 
appearance in Corinth, were drawn from the same spiritual source, 
although those charged with the work had not been able fully 
to emancipate themselves from their early errors, in order to 
dedicate themselves in all purity to the novelty of the Gospel; 

they rather mingled what was new with the elements of the old, 
and thus perverted the nature of that doctrine whose professed 
principles are ever at variance with error and corruption.. This 
blending of the new and the old gave occasion to the formation 
of sects in the church of Christ, and their appearance is referred 
to, even in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, which is a brief 
"history of the sects.from the earliest moment of the existence of 


eehjome 


oh 





eh 
Such -Sciisnrs. 


One of the principal questions | to which the Introduction to 
these Epistles has to reply, and a right understanding of 
which must be of primary importance, is this—“‘ What were the 
doctrines already propagated t in the Corinthian church?” The 
obscurity of expression used by the apostle i in describing these 
doctrines, and the various hypotheses to which this consequently 
gave rise, render it a most difficult question to approach, inas- 
much as it requires a satisfactory and clear explanation to enable 


us to understand the contents of the Epistles, which principally 


refer to the disputes and controversies whieh then agitated the © 


church of Corinth. 

We propose, therefore, first to explain the opinions we have 
adopted, upon what appears to be just grounds, and then to in- 
stitute a comparison of the same, with the most important views 
of others upon the same subject. 

Paul distinctly points out four different parties in Corinth, — 
those of Peter, Apollos, Paul, and of rod Xpicrod (1 Cor.i.12, iii. 4, 
iv. 3, 22,2 Cor. x. 7), and we have as little reason to suppose that 
there existed more than these four parties, as that there were 
less (compare the remarks upon i. 12.) In the passages quoted 


* the apostle does not simply name several parties, as if for the 
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sake of exemplification, but he gives many historical particulars. 
relative to their condition as members of the Corinthian church, 

so that there is no difficulty in discovering the tendencies of some 
of them. They who said I am of Paul were orthodox in be- 
lief; to this Paul assents, but chiefly blames them for attaching — 
themselves too much to his person, and for depending on his 
human characteristics ; for which reason, and to prevent any mis- 
use of human authority, he continually enjoins them to have 


' faith in the Lord. (i. 1, 18, et sqq.) Very closely allied to 
the party attached to Paul, was that of Apollos. This man, 


eloquent and mighty in the Scriptures,” (Acts, xviii. 24), himself 


taught in Corinth, (Acts xix. 1), finding there, as might have been 


expected, willing hearers, and as Paul was intimately associated 
with Apollos himself in the work, (i. 4, 6, xvi. 12), he had nothing 
of more importance to reprove in the followers of Apollos than this _ 
same respect. to his human individuality. This involuntary ad- 
herence may have occasioned a formal difference between the 
followers of the two teachers, they being probably—both—inclined 





- to put forth a claim for their own manner of interpreting the Old 


Testament, of which the Epistle to the Hebrews (which, if not 
written by Apollos, proceeded from a completely analogous order 


‘of mind), affords an example ; at all events they vied with each 
_ other in striving to obtain a deeper knowledge of evangelical truth, 
. in the form of a more perfect Jewish Gnosis, with a bias towards 


the views of the Alexandrian school. The third party, which called 
itself after Peter, is doubtless the Pharisaic Jewish sect, which 
Paul so strongly opposes in his Epistle to the Galatians. Peter 
partook neither of their errors nor of their enmity to Paul; but 
this party took advantage, nevertheless, of the position of Peter, 


as the ‘chief of the apostles, appointed for the people of Israel, 


and used his name in order to sanction their proceedings.! At the - 


time the first Epistle was written, this party was yet weak, or its 


ultimate character was not entirely developed ; but in the second 


. Epistle, especially in chap. xi., it is distinctly. pointed out and 


opposed, together with the fourth party. We now come to. in- 


- 1 This party did not assume the name of Peter in consequence of the presence of Peter 

in Corinth (for the abode in Corinth mentioned by Eusebius [Hist. Ecel. ii. 25], oc- 

curred long after the Epistles to the Corinthians were drawn up), but on account of the . 

public position which he occupied in the church of Christ. 
a2 
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quire who were meant, under the name of rod Xpicrod, and this 
question is as difficult to decide as the inquiry, with reference to 
the three first named sects, is easily to be disposed of. From the 
name itself nothing with certainty can absolutely be deduced, since 
members of the Corinthian church may have taken occasion, under 
a variety of circumstances, to name themselves “ of Christ,’ just.as 
in the same manner, from the word Jesuit, nothing of the spirit or 
regulation of the order could possibly be learned, unless we pos: 
sessed some other information upon the point. It appears, , 
therefore, that the only way to arrive at a well-grounded reply to 
the question, is to ascertain if anything may be inferred con- 
cerning the condition of those who esteemed themselves direct | 
disciples of Christ, from the manner in which the ‘apostle expresses 
himself in the Epistles with regard to them. The apostle ex- 
pressly wrote with reference to existing sects in Corinth, and 
mention is made of these throughout the whole Epistle; it is 
therefore natural to suppose that he viewed their errors in a 














polemical_licht.” Now, against-which—of the_sects—already_men- 





tioned did Paul especially argue? Evidently not against the 
followers of Paul and Apollos, for at the most, erroneous or ill- 
directed striving after knowledge is imputed to the latter, in the 
passages wherein Paul at once mentions and preaches against it 
(compare 1 Cor. chap. i—iii.). Then possibly against the follow- 
ers of Peter? But of this not a trace is to be found in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, inasmuch as it does not contain a 
- single argument similar to these which abound in the Epistle to 
the Galatians. All that appears to be directed against the ad- 
herents of Peter occurs in 1 Cor. ix., concerning the anxiety of 
those who sought to avoid the use of meats offered to idols; but 
the reference to this error is merely incidental, for the real argu- 
ment in this chapter is directed against those who, by wandering 
into a bye-path, had fallen into a state of false liberty. In the 
second Epistle, however, the case is quite different ; and had we 
this Epistle alone, without the first, doubtless all the antitheses 
"against false and presumptuous teachers, of which it contains so 
large a number (see 2 Cor. iii. 1, iv.2,v. 12, xi.13,sqq. xii.11, sqq.): 
must have been held to refer to the Judaists, who were every where 
opposers of, and hostile to, the apostle ; and it is possible that the 
teachers and representatives of this party, then in Corinth, might 


_ cee ae 
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have been included. But, taking the first Epistle for our guide, we 
can only understand 2 Cor. x. 7 to refer to the rod Xpictod, and ac- 
cordingly the preaching in the second Epistle against false teachers, 
must include the heads of this party also, (which is likewise the 
opinion of Baur—see his Comm., 2 Cor. x. 7), not to say that it 
is entirely directed against them: Beyond this, the second Epistle 
touches only upon personal circumstances, avoiding doctrinal or 
ethical disputes; therefore the first Epistle is the only source which 
remains to us for investigation, the most prominent contents | 
of which appear to be entirely directed against the Christianer.1 
It-is true that Paul does not expressly indicate this sect, but 
speaks as if he addressed all the Christianer in Corinth without 
distinction, but the sole motive for this was.in order to preserve 
a recollection of their unity in the church. To have addressed 
one party alone would have been to regard the division as per= 
fected, -and thus to have made the evil without remedy.? But by 
the form of remonstrance which Paul adopted, he -promoted a 





— spirit of concord, and encouraged as long as possible the hope of 


leading back the misguided. From this circumstance it is so 


‘much the more indispensable to the correct understanding of the 


first Epistle, that he should become intimately acquainted with 
the character of the sect who named themselves of Christ.. From 
a consideration of the character of the city of Corinth as the 
centre of heathen life generally, and heathen art and science 
particularly, it appears probable that if in any place the coalition 
of Christianity with these elements was probable it would take 
place in this city.s Further, if we endeavour to take a. compre- 
hensive view of all the dogmatic and ethic points adverted to by 


1 As in Galatia, the followers of Peter became afterwards the most dangerous, so were 
the Christianer now in Corinth. In 1 Cor. i. 12, a climax i is therefore to be observed 
in which the most threatening party takes the last place. 

2 Even in the second Epistle, where the division had now more strongly exhibited 
itself, the parties were not separately distinguished, although the different character of 
the first and second part of this Epistle strongly displays its referenee to them. (Compare 
further § 3.) 

3 Had the party named by Paul oi rod Xpiarod been designated by the name of an 
apostle, they must have ‘been called of tod Iw-wvvou, for John preached the doctrine in 
the true, which this party put forth in the erroneous form... By the name of rod Xgi- 
o7od, which these sectarians doubtless applied to themselves (2 Cor. x.7), they wished to 
make themselves noted above all others as the true mvevwaTixo, the real and peculiar 


Christians, ay 
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the apostle in the first Epistle, it shews us that-it is exactly the. 
over-estimation of human science and art, together with the endea- 
vour to establish independence of, and freedom from, the burden-.. 
some fetters of the law, which discloses itself in heathenism. In 
the first four chapters Paul plainly speaks against the foolishness - 
of human wisdom, which without doubt refers to the Greek philo- - 
sophy and science so highly prized among the Corinthians ; and 
it is possible that the followers of Apollos are incidentally in- 
cluded among those to whom the apostle addresses himself. In- 
the 5th chapter the special reference is to the existence of incest 
among them; and the reason that the Corinthians themselves, 
from their own sense of morality, had not repressed the practice,is 4 
_ to be found in the very lax opinions of the Gentile Christians rela- 
tive to the sexes, as may be plainly seen in 1 Cor. x. 8,2 Cor. | 
xij. 21, while, on the contrary, the J ews and Jewish Christians were 
very strict on the subject. Yet their immorality can excite no 
astonishment when we are told that belonging to the temple of 











the Isthmia” Dione, upon the <Acrocorinth, there were more 
than a thousand votaresses whose excesses, far from being for- 
bidden, were regarded as an acceptable offering to the goddess. 
The new Christians naturally renounced all gross offences upon « 
their entrance into the church ; yet it-was natural that a more 
refined feeling should only gradually arise in both sexes, as to 
their mutual relation to each other ;' for which reason Paul felt 
himself constrained (xi. 5, sqq., xiv. 35), to address. several 
precepts to the women regarding their conduct. The contents 
of the succeeding chapters refer to law proceedings, before 
heathen judges, to marriage, and to the use of meats offered 
to idols, the apostle enjoining that all false liberty in such things 
should be avoided. In the tenth chapter the evil consequences 
of this licence is distinctly described and exemplified from the 
Old Testament. It will be perceived that these articles bear 
reference not to doctrine, but to the manner of life, and the 
exhortations which follow concerning the Lord’s supper, its worthy 
celebration (xi. 17, sqq.), and the right use of spiritual gifts (xii. 
1, sqq.; xiv. 1, sqq.), possess no dogmatic character; never- 
theless, the arguments referring to the resurrection (cap. xv.), 
in which the ideal error is distinctly refuted that the resurrec- 
tion was only to be received in a spiritual sense (xy. 12); are | 
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equally applicable to the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. This pre- 


cise error (i. ¢. respecting the doctrine of the resurrection) was 


one which agreed exactly with the principles of philosophic Gentile 
Christians,! who cultivated this opinion, as well as the materialism 
of the Jewish Christians, leaving us no room to doubt who were to 
be understood under the name of Tod Xpu0r0d, for to neither of 
the other three parties can this error be attributed. Paul, i in 
Romans, chaps. xiv. xv., describes certain persons in Rome who 
appeared under precisély simijar circumstances to the Christianer 
in Corinth, asserting their freedom i in opposition to a strict Jew- 
ish practice, and differing only from the latter in adopting less 
extreme opinions. The supposition that these opponents of the 
doctrine of the resurrection had formerly belonged to the Sadu- 
cees is by no means tenable: not a trace exists of any coalition 
between Sadduceism and Christianity. Like Epicureanism 
among the heathen, the principles of the sect were so completely . 
at variance with the spirit of the Gospel, that it was utterly im- 


—_—possible-for-the-convertedSadducee-to-unitethe-elements—of_his 


former belief with those of his new faith. In addition to this, 
the Sadducees entirely denied the existence of a spiritual world: 
(Acts xxiii. 8), therefore they could not interpret the doctrine of 
the resurrection spiritually, they could only entirely reject it. 
This view of the Corinthian Christianer, which to us seems the 
only correct one, has also been put forth by Neander? in its most 
important points, and the conviction of its accuracy does not rest 
alone upon the evidence adduced in its favour, but also upon the 
impossibility of sustaining any other. The conjecture of EKich- 
horn is that, by the Christianer, the neutral party was meant ; that 
is to say, it signified those who, not receiving Christianity me- 


1 It is as well to remark, that in this place the weakness of Baur’s hypothesis strik- 
ingly exhibits itself (compare the leading observations of this learned man, 79 8qq.) 
which, setting aside the followers of Peter, as well as the Christianer, considers the refer- 
ence is to Greek influence. But is it not more natural to suppose that, in a city like 
Corinth, this influence would. not have shewn itself with regard to the doctrine of the 
resurrection alone, but may rather be supposed to have been concentrated in the Chris- 
tianer, leaving to that of Peter the strict ceremonial observance of the Jewish Chris- 
tians, together with the opposition to the apostolic authority of Paul, exactly as we see. 
it in the Epistle to the Galatians ? 

2 Geschichte der Pfanzung und Leitung der christlichen Kirche-durch die Apostel. 
Hamburg, 1832. Part i. p. 296, sqq. Jager also declares himself in fuyour of this 
view in its main points, See his work (tiber die Korinthierbriefe) upon the Epistles to 
the Corinthians, page 86. a , 
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diately through the apostles, had drawn it from the primitive 
Gospel (!). This hypothesis, the foundation of which had already 
been laid by the fathers, especially Chrysostom, and afterwards de- 
fended by Pott, Schott, Hinleitung ins Neue Testament (Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament), and Riickert, Commentar zum 
erstén Briefe an die Korinthier (Commentary upon the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, pp. 48, 447), may be regarded as 
long since refuted, for, according to 1 Cor. i. 12, 2 Cor. x. 7, it is 
clear that Paul blamed the Christianer regarding them as the 
cause of division, which, if they remained neutral in the proper | 
sense of the word, certainly could not have occurred.’ There ' 
remains, consequently, only the hypothesis of Storr and Baur 
which may claim a closer examination. The substance of Storr’s 
hy pothesis is,? that the expression of tod Xpuotod refers to the | 
disciples of James, the brother of our Lord; as followers of this — 
kinsman of Christ, Storr considers that they had added the appel- 
lation, “ belonging especially to Christ,” as a mark of superiority. 
Billroth_and_Baur_have—already—proved_that—to—this_the name 
oi tod Xpicrov is in no degree suitable. The brothers of Christ, 

and especially James, are never called of ddeAdol Tod Xpiorod, 

but rod xvpiov. It follows, therefore, that the Christianer in 
Corinth must be termed of tod xupiov, or Tod Inaod, for of Tob 
Xpicrod could not possibly be applied to the brothers of Jesus ; 

and we may further infer, that the followers of James were not to 

be distinguished from those of Peter, consisting as they did of. 
strict Christian Jews. In short, all positive grounds for this 
hypothesis fail, not only in the original form as laid down by 
Storr, but also in the modification adopted by Bertholdt,-who 
considers the reference to be made not to James alone, but to 
several brothers of our Lord. That the brethren of Christ and 
James are mentioned 1 Cor. ix. 5, xv. 7, signifies nothing, inas- 
much as this mention of them has no connection with any ani- 
madversion against the Christianer, or indeed against any . 
one in. particular, the allusion to them being merely incidental. 





1 The hypothesis of Eichhorn, which Pott ranks before all others, is best supported 
by 1 Cor. iii. 22, Here all the four parties seem to be mentioned, and that of the Chris- 
tianer with praise. But that this is only in appearance, the explanation of the passage 
will show. 

2 This is detailed in the treatise Notitiz historicae epistol, ad Cor. interpretationi ser- 
vientes. It is printed in Storr’s Opusce. Acad., vol. ii. an) 


(Compare the Commentary on this place.) But had a polemic 
reference existed in this passage, we should have been far more 
justified in attributing it to the adherents of Peter, if it had not — 
been expressly directed against the Christianer; for the whole of 
| chapter ix. agrees with their character; and as the doctrine of 
. James,.the brother of our Lord, was likewise Christian Jewish, 
he may certainly be placed, together with Peter, at their head. 
The ywoonev Xpiordv cata cdpxa (2 Cor. v., 16) bears other 
' reference (as the further exposition of the passage will shew) 
than to the family circumstances of the Redeemer; this expres- 
sion places Christ’s entire human nature in opposition to his 
everlasting and heavenly being. The supposition of Baur (very 
ingeniously developed in the Tiibinger Zeitschrift,. 1831, pt. iv) 
and for which also Billroth, with some slight modification, has 
decided, is so far identified with that of Storr, in that it connects 
the sect of Christ with that of Peter; so that Paul, in 1 Cor. i. 12, 
only indicates two principal parties, viz., that of Paul, includ- 
___ing also_the_followers-of A pollos,and—that-of Peter in-whichthe 
peculiar disciples of Peter and the Christianer have to be 
numbered. But Baur attributes a very different derivation from 
Storr to the name of tod Xpictod, and besides defines much more 
closely the character of those who bore it. First of all, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the Judaists was a strict fulfilling of 
the outward law; according to Baur, this was the criterion by 
which the followers of Cephas were known.’ Then they placed 
themselves in a polemic position with regard to Paul, attacking 
not only his teaching, but his apostolic authority, asserting that he 
was not a genuine disciple of Christ, but an apostate, styling 
themselves real disciples, because converted by those apostles 
- who were chosen by Christ himself. Fundamentally, therefore, — 
- the party of Cephas and that of Christ were one and the same,. 
though circumstances in Corinth seem to have been less favour- 
able to those who held strict views.. But if the question should 
- occur, why, under these circumstances, any distinction should be 
made between the party of Cephas and that of Christ—why 
both should not have been included under the latter appellation— 
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1 When Heidenreich considers the Christianer in the same light as these Judaists, he 
sets aside any distinction between the adherents of Cephas and the rod Xpiorod, and 
takes up Stom’s position, that no difference between these two parties was evident. 
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it may be: replied that, by admitting this, the first Epistle con- 
tains nothing against the Christianér, for Paul does not therein 
explicitly defend his apostolic authority, and, besides this, the 
greater proportion of the subjects which are brought under con- 
sideration would thereby have no reference to the sects mentioned 
1 Cor. i. 12, none of the latter haying the particular tendency 
which, as we have shown above, so strongly marked the party of 
Cephas.'| By admitting the supposition, however, that all the | 
points touched upon in the Epistle have no reference to the par- — 
ticular divisions of the church, it requires a somewhat unconnected | 
and inconsequent character, not to say that it is psychologically 
guite improbable, that such errors as the apostle opposes in the 
first Epistle were what might be termed sporadic, or without 
connection .with those fundamental doctrines, from which they 
might rather be considered to emanate, as branches from one 
stem. Upon these grounds we cannot decide in fayour of Baur’s 
hypothesis, without acknowledging that more can be urged in its 
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favour than for Hichhorn’s or Storr's, and Billroth justly remarks —— 
that some passages in the second Epistle appear to support it. 
In 2 Cor. iii. a literal as well as a spiritual parallel is instituted 
between the Old and New Testaments, in order to convince those 
persons who had as yet gained no view of the specific peculiarity 
of the Gospel. The important passage, x. 7, stands in such 
connection with the controversy against false apostles (xi. 13, 
sqq. xi. 11), that the whole train of argument is very similar 
to that in the Epistle to the Galatians.2 Paul here, as there, 
defends strongly his apostolic authority against false and treacher- 
ous apostles, who had attacked and cast suspicion upon it, and 
precisely because the expressions are so strong (especially in chap. 
xi. 13), one cannot conceive that they are applied to the real 
apostles (which are understood in Galatians ii. under Soxodvres), 
for it is impossible that Paul could call these wevdarocronor. 

1 Except a few general remurks upon 1 Cor. i—iv. Baur only quotes from the first 
Fpistle, ix. 1,in which Paul says of himself tov xiproy Ed paxa, which he considers may 
be referred to the opponents of the apostle, who made it a subject of reproach to him 
that he had not seen the Lord. (See reference already mentioned, p. 85-88.) From 
the second Epistle, on the contrary, he deduces arguments which occupy from p. 89-114. 
But can that hypothesis be considered valid, which, casting aside the first and most 
important Epistle, rests for support upon the second alone ? 

‘2 T pass over the passage 2 Cor. vy. 16, so copiously treated, because the prcof deduced 
therefrom by Buur appears very precarious. (See exposition of the passage.) 
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Besides, this name is equally applicable to the usurping heathen 
heterodox teachers, as to. the Jewish, since they both alike con- 
tested Paul’s authority, as may be seen in the Epistle to Timothy, 
(2 Tim.j.15), and it is certain the opponents there named were not 


_ of Judaised, butrather heathen heretical opinions. Should it be at- 


tempted to prove anything for Baur’s hypothesis as modified by 
Billroth, from 2 Cor. x. 7,in connection with cap. xi. and xii.,it can 
only be done by asserting that the passages quoted are applicable 
solely to Jewish heteredox teachers ;! this is however impossible, 
and Baur himself allows (p. 99) that in 2 Cor. x. 7, not only the 
Christianer, but all the sects in Corinth collectively are intended ; 
his views, therefore, derive no corroboration from the passages 
indicated. In short, weighing well the improbability of narrow- 
minded Jewish opinions predominately asserting themselves in a 
city like Corinth, whilst the more lax heathen principle (so much 
more acceptable) made no approach to an extreme point, we 
feel called upon to declare that, as no decided grounds for this 
themselves, we do not feel inclined 
to entertain it. But by the supposition that the Christianer 
were an Ethnic party, the first Epistle especially gains’ an 
internal coherence which any other conjecture would fail to be- 
stow. Inthe second Epistle, according to Baur, this harmony 
of connection is not so deficient, and his theory appears con- 
siderably clearer, by admitting the correctness of our conjecture 
that the apostle opposes equally the representatives of both 
the false sects, and directs his reproofs against the Christianer 
and likewise the adherents of Peter, who, whatever their inter- 











1 The use thal Baur makes of the vision, mentioned by Paul in the 12th chapter, in. 
defending his hypothesis, is very ingenious. He considers that Paul intended to oppose 
to the materialist opinions of the Jewish Christians, who asserted a personal instruction 
through Christ, the ideal effect — viz., the immediate production of faith by the working 
of the Spirit. But I fear that this would prove too much! It is by no means the inten- 
tion. of the apostle to suy, that the Spirit is able to raise at pleasure the church of Christ 
in any spot. “ Faith comes only out of preaching’ (See my Exposition, Kom. x. 14.) 
Paul himself did not become a member of the church by the appearance of the Lord ‘to 
him at Damascus ; he was only led thereby to desire to be received into the church, and 
for this reception the word of Ananias and baptism were necessary. (See Comm., Acts 
ix. 17, sqq.) The parallels likewise which Baur quotes from the Clementines do not 
appear to me entirely applicable. It is probable Paul's motive for appealing to Lis vision 


- was, that his opponents did the same; he will, consequently, as it were, say, “ Behold, I 


set ee 


can allege the same, and yet greater.” . The manner iu which Paul speaks, in 1 Cor. 
cap. xii,—xjv., of the misuse of the gifts, renders this not improbable. 
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nal differences, were yet linked together in the attempt to obtain 
opportunity for the propagation of their érrors, by undermining 
the authority of the great apostle of the Gentiles. It is true 
that Baur -has likewise expressed his dissent from this view in 
the Tiibing. Zeitschr. 1836, part iv.; and though this learned 
man may assert, with some show of reason, that Riickert errs in 
stating that the identity, which the former supposes to exist be- 
tween the partisans of Peter and Christ, is injurious to his own 
hypothesis, his remarks, nevertheless, upon the views of Nean- 
der and myself must be considered to have failed. He has evi- 
dently misunderstood Neander when he states that he ascribed 
to the Christianer similar views to those entertained by the fol- 
lowers of Carpocrates! at a later period—that is to say, they 
ranked Christ with Socrates as a great investigator of truth, and 
therefore did not deserve the name of a Christian sect. That 
this was by no means the position of the Christianer is so appar- 
ent that it could not be Neander's opinion, for under such circum- 





stances Paul would not have troubled—himself—to—maintain-the 
unity of the church, but would have immediately required the ex- 


1 [The philosophy of this schismatic “did not differ in its general principles from that 
of the other Egyptian Guostics. For he admitted one supreme God. Zons, the offspring 


of God, eternal and malignant matter, the creation of the world from evil matter by- 


angels, divine souls unfortunately enclosed in bodies, and the like. But he maintained 


that Jesus was born of Joseph and Mary, in the ordinary course of nature, and that he 
was superior to other men in nothing but fortitude and greatness of soul. He also not 
only gave his disciples licence to sin, but imposed on them, besides, a necessity of sinning, 
by teaching that the way to eternal salvation was open to those souls only which had 
committed all kinds of enormity and wickedness. But it is utterly beyond credibility 
that any man who believes that there is a God, that Christ is the Saviour of man- 
kind, and who inculeates any sort of religion, should hold such sentiments. Besides, 
there are grounds to ‘believe that Carpocrates, like the other Gnostics, held the Saviour 
' to be composed of the man Jesus, and a certain Zion called Christ ; and that he imposed 
some laws of conduct on his disciples. Yet undoubtedly, there was something in his 
opinions and precepts that rendered lis piety very suspicisus. For he held that concu- 
piscence was implanted in the soul by the Deity, and is therefore perfectly innocent; 
that all actions are in themselves indifferent, and become good or evil only according to 
the opinions and laws of men; that in the purpose of God all things are common pro- 
perty, even the women, but that such as use their rights, are by human’ laws counted 
thieves and adulterers. Now, if he did not add some corrective to the enormity of these 
principles, it must be acknowledged that he wholly swept away the foundations of all 
virtue, and gave full license to all iniquity. See Irenzeus, contra Heres. 1. i. ¢. 25; 
Clemens Alex. Stromat. 1. iii. p. 510, and the others. (Mosheim de Rebus Chvristi, &c., 
p. 361-371; C. W. F. Walch, Histore der Ketzer, vol. i. p. 309—329; A. Neander, 
Kirchengesch. vol. i. pt. ii. p. 767—773; Mosheim’s Institutes of Eccl. Hist., vol. i. pp. 
198,9. Ed. (Soames) Lond. 1845 ] 
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| pulsion of the heterodox teachers from their body. (See Gal. -v. 
4; Tit. iii. 10.) Neander doubtless intends only to say (p. 301) 
that the Christianer were willing to profess the doctrine of Christ, 
| omitting the Jewish form ; and indefinite as the expression may 
be, it is probable that the words of Neander, “ Christ appeared 
' to them a second, perhaps more perfect, Socrates,” would only 
} declare that they had looked upon Christ as something more than 
human. In the more recent article of Baur’s, before alluded to, 
there occurs nothing of weight or consequence affecting the cor- 
rectness of the supposition that the Christianer entertained 
Ethnic opinions. The members of this sect were very likely con- 
verted by those who looked to Paul as their head, and believing 
themselves. called upon to free themselves from all human at- 
tachments and national prejudices, they consequently shaped for 
themselves a course of living and doctrine, without however as 
yet touching upon the limits of heresy.. It would be surprising 
if, in the ancient church, and especially in a city like Corinth, 





such_a_party_had_not_formed_itself._The Marcionites_and_other 
Gnostic sects prove the early existence of such tendencies, from 
which their own rise at a subsequent period may be dated. 
What, therefore, more natural than to perceive here a trace of 
their existence, especially as the supposition of the identity with 
the followers of Cephas, only a slight difference laid down by 
Baur and Billroth, is undeniably something very like a forced 
conclusion ? 

According to this view it is irrefragable that the Epistles to 
the Corinthians were excited by circumstances which had refer- 
ence purely to the apostolic time, while in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans the contents of the Gospel as objective are brought under 
consideration. Not that we are justified in inferring from them 
that the former have only an historical importance; many pas- 
sages ate pregnant with meaning for the later periods of the 
church, and especially for the present age. In the condition of 
the Apostolic church the state of the church at every period is 
reflected, and above all under its present circumstances. The 
principal danger which threatened so many members of the exisi- 
ing church in Corinth is likewise the chief evil of our own times 
—an over-estimation of human wisdom, instead of godly ever- 
lasting truth, an universal laxity and indifference in the most im- 
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portant social ties, viz., in the relation between the sexes, a 
neglect of. powerful biblical realism, and a predominance of the 
subjective restraints assigned to them instead of the objective. 
For this reason, precisely at the present moment, the Epistles. 
to the Corinthians possess an inclusive and palpable import~- 
ance, and this will be daily more acknowledged as the con- 
viction spreads, that for everything contained in the Scriptures 
the final norm is given. The weighty discussion of the Charis- 
mata (1 Cor. xii. 14.) only remains as unintelligible to our times ; 
as to earlier ages, since, from the period of the apostles, these 
gifts are lost, and even the intuition of many among them—for 
example, the gift of tongues has long since vanished. But as 
the looking for these has begun again to exhibit itself, it may be 
inferred that the gifts themselves may be restored to the church 
of Christ as the final development of the same draws nigh, by 
which the end is to be made conformable to the beginning in the 
chief points. The internal development of the church will there- 


Nae 





_________—fore also in this respect_assist_to perfect the exposition. 


§ 2. CONNEXION OF PAUL WITH THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 


The question which occurs next in order to that referring to 
the position of the various parties in Corinth is, how Paul con- 
ducted himself towards the Corinthian Church,—that is to say, 
how often he visited them, and how many Epistles he wrote 
to them. The Acts of the Apostles, and the accounts con- 
tained in the Epistles to the Corinthians, convey to us the follow- 
ing particulars. . 

The old city of Corinth, as is well known, was destroyed by 
Mummius B.c. 146, and remained in ruins until Julius Cesar 
planted a Roman colony in it, endowing it with great privileges. 
Paul first appeared in Julius Cxsar’s newly-restored city, while 
prosecuting his second journey in connection with his mission 
(Acts xviii. 1, sqq.) He found there Aquila and Priscilla, 
who, by the command of the Emperor Claudius, had been driven 
out of Rome (Suet. Claud. c. 25), and preached one year and six 
months, after receiving in a vision the assurance that in this city 
a large number were to be found, of whom God was known, and 
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whom it was his purpose to protect. The consequences of his 
preaching were so extraordinary, that, deeply sunk as that city ~ 
was in. pleasures and excess, a large Christian community arose 


| therein, and even Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, included 


himself therein. In consequence of this a tumult, directed 
against Paul, arose among the Jews, which required the wisdom — 
and mildness of Gallio, the proconsul, a brother of the celebrated 


‘philosopher Seneca, to allay (Tacit. Annal. xvi. 7.). After 
‘the lapse of a year and a half, taking Aquila and Priscilla with 


him, Paul passed over into Ephesus, where he left them, on his 
way to Jerusalem, but the apostle himself stayed there only a 


short time, promising before long to return thither, (Acts xviii. 


18, sqq.) In the meantime there came to Ephesus a learned 
Alexandrian Jew, the famous Apollos, a true disciple of John 
the Baptist, viz., one who viewed him only as the forerunner of 


the Messiah, and not as the Messiah himself,.as some of John’s 


disciples falsely asserted him to be. This man, convinced by 


—_—A.quila-of the-Messiahship-of Jesus,and-flled-withthe new-faith, 


-passed over into Corinth, taking with him written commendations 


to the disciples there, and soon distinguished himself. While 
Apollos was thus labouring in Corinth, Paul came back to Ephe- 
sus from Jerusalem, to which place Apollos also returned at a 
later period (Acts xix. 1; 1 Cor. xvi. 12;) and here the apostle 
remained two years and three months (Acts xix. 8, 10.) During © 
this time Paul received sorrowful information respecting the con- 
dition of the church in Corinth. A member of this body was 
living in illicit intercourse with his father’s wife, consequently his 
own stepmother; and the other members had so little right or 
moral feeling relative to such matters, that they nevertheless suf- 
fered the offender to continue one of their body. This impelled 
the apostle to address an epistle to the Christians in Corinth, in 
which he exhorts them to avoid the company of sinners and the 
dissolute. ie Cor. v.9.) This first Epistle is lost. It is true that 
there exists another Epistle to the Corinthians, differing from 
either of those we possess, as well as one from the latter to Paul, 
both in the Armenian language, but Carpzov (Leipsic 1776) has 


_ already triumphantly proved that they are not genuine! More 


-1 The Epistles of Paul fiyst appeared in “ Histoire Critique de la Republique des 
Lettres,” Amsterd. 1714, tom. x., but incomplete. William Whiston published them 
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recently Rink, who was long an evangelic preacher in Venice, \ 
edited the Epistles (Heidelberg, 1823. 8.), andthe Armenian Monk | 


Aucher, of the Convent of San Lazaro, near Venice, at the con- 
clusion of his Armenian Grammar, has critically revised and re- 
published the Armenian text (Venice, 1819); but Rink’s attempt 





- 


to defend the authenticity of the Epistles has been fundamentally | 


-confuted by Ullman (Heidelberger Jahrbuch, 1823, pt. vi). The | 
first Epistle of Paul therefore remains lost to us. The Corin- / 
thians replied to it, and it is probable that this was delivered 
to the apostle by the hands of Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achai- 
cus (1 Cor. xvi. 18, 19.) Partly by means of this reply, and the 
verbal information of the messengers specified, and partly through 
the slaves of the Corinthian matron Chloe (1 Cor. i. 11), Paul 


received further intelligence of the circumstances of the Corin- 


thian church, which drew from him the second Epistle, preserved — 
in our first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. When the apostle 
composed it he was still in Ephesus, purposing to remain there 





until Pentecost (I Cor. xvi- 8), and it is probable that the season 
in which he wrote was either spring or autumn, and undoubtedly 
in the year 59. But Paul had scarcely dispatched our first: 
Epistle to Corinth when the tumult occasioned by the goldsmith 
Demetrius broke out in Ephesus, which compelled the apostle to 
leave the city before Pentecost and to depart into Macedonia 
(Acts xix. 1, sqq.), where he anxiously awaited intelligence of 
the effect produced by the letter referred to (2 Cor. ii. 13, 14), 
being desirous of ascertaining the feeling of the various parties in 
reference to this before he himself appeared in Corinth as he pro- 
posed. Paul, therefore, was expecting the return of Timotheus to 
Macedonia from Corinth, whither he had sent him (1 Cor.iv.17.) But 
whether it was that Timotheus had already quitted that city before 
the arrival of Paul’s Epistle, or that he had not yet reached it, it is 
certain that the apostle did not receive the desired intelligence 
‘through him, for which reason he sent Titus to Corinth, and during 
the interval of his absence journeyed through Macedonia (2 Cor. 
ij. 13.) Upon the return of Titus, Paul wrote our second epistle, 


entire, together with the pretended letter of the Corinthians to Paul, at the end of his 
Historia Armeniae Mosis Choronensis. Lond. 1736, 4. Carpzov’s Work bears the title: 
Epistolae duae apocryphae, altera Corinthiorum ad Paulum, altera Pauli ad Corinthios, 


Lips. 1776, 8. 
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in order to awaken the frame of mind which he desired to behold 
among the Corinthians when he himself should visit them (2 Cor. vij. 
7, sqq.), and-in it the apostle praises the well-intentioned mem- 
bers of their church (viz., the followers of Paul and Apollos) for 
their obedience to his commands, and likewise for their re- . 
pentant spirit; but, on the contrary, he strongly reproves the con- 
tumacious (viz., the adherents of Peter, and the Christianer above’ 
all), because they had despised his most serious exhortations, 
and their presumption had only increased. This, our second 
Kpistle, was sent by Titus and two brethren, not mentioned by 
name, (2 Cor. viii. 16, sqq.) to Corinth. The apostle intending 
shortly to follow one of their brethren was. possibly Luke, and. 
this is inferred partly because the description in the place above 
" indicated is directly applicable to him, and also because his name 
stands in the subscription at the conclusion of the Epistle; and 
as Luke, in the Acts of the Apostles (xx. 1), recommences his 
narration in the third person, having hitherto written in the first, 





—-we nay conclude that he must have left the apostle in Macedonia. 
- This is the original account of the occasion upon which the 
Epistles to the Corinthians were written, as well as the periods 
at which they were composed. In the most important points it 
is thoroughly correct, for it rests upon passages to be found in the 
' Acts of the Apostles, as well as.in the Epistles themselves. But 
more recently, the scratiny instituted by Bleek and Schrader! 
into the events which, according to our canon, took place between 
the drawing up of the first and second Epistle, has elicited re- 
sults, which undoubtedly claim a preference over the older. and 
more uncertain account. According to these, at the period the 
‘apostle wrote our second epistle,he had not been again in Corinth, 
but this supposition is negatived by several places in this Epistle, 
Viz., xii. 14, xiii. 1, in which a third coming is mentioned. It is 
true that the first of these places is usually explained by the 
tpérov being understood of the wish for the coming, and not the 
coming itself, but this does not agree with the context, which 
undoubtedly refers to a fact, adverted to in xiii. 1, as decided 
upon (compare further the exposition of this place); and there is 
the more reason for taking this view of the passage, as the follow- 


- 1 Bleek, in an Article in the Stud. und Kritiken, Jahrg. 1830, page 614, sqq. Sera. 
der Der Apostel Paulus. 1. Pt. p. 96, sqq. 
b 
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ing verse (xiii, 2), contains an intimation announced during the 
second stay, viz., that proofs of forgiveness and indulgence would 
not be repeated. 

If we assume only one residence of Paul in Corinth, at the 
time of the establishment of the church itself, then there could 
have arisen no occasion for forgiveness ; and this supposition could 
by uo means be made to agree with the passage ii. 1, xii. 21, in 
which mention is made of the renewal of the grief of the Corin-. 
thians upon the occasion of his coming, which of course bore no 
reference to his appearance among them as an individual. Con- 
sequently, Paul nmst undoubtedly have made a second journey to 
Corinth, but when did it take place? The original account may 
be adopted if we suppose that when Luke mentions a stay of a 
year and a half in Corinth made by Paul, he has taken together 
two separate periods of residence. Bué to this one objection 
presents itself, as in this case we must allow that in the short. 
period which elapsed between the first and second stay, all the 





errors which became the subject of reproof had opportunity to 
develope themselves. The only remaining inference, therefore, is, 
that the second visit to the Corinthians is perfectly distinct from 
the one of.a year and a-half’s duration, and that it occurred either. 
before the writing of the first, or between the sending of the first 
and second Epistle. We may imagine the course of events to have 
“ a s . * 
been this. As soon as Paul had received the intelligence from 
the slaves of Chloe as to the condition of the Corinthians, he 
wrote our first Epistle, and shortly after quitted Ephesus for 
Corinth. He here expressed himself in strong terms against his 
adversaries, but, from some cause unknown to us, he soon left the 
city, returning again into Macedonia. Now, in decided opposi- 
tion to this view, are the passages 2 Cor. i. 15, 16, 23, which 
shew that Paul could not have been in Corinth in the period that 
occurs between the writing of our two Epistles." The most 
1 This circumstance, it cannot be denied, is unfavourable to the whole hypothesis, 
since the first Epistle (1 Cor. i. 11, v. 1, xi. 18), supposed to be written after the second 
personal abode of the apostle in Corinth, represents the apostle as becoming acquainted 
with the affairs of the Christian churchin that place from report only, and not from 
personal inspection. This is also the opinion of De Weitte, in the criticism upon Bill- 
roth’s Comnientary in the Stud. Jahrg. 1834, part 3, page 688. An explanation of this 
is offered by Bottger (Beitr. part 3, p. 28), who supposes that Paul intentionally re- 


' frained from going to Corinth, visiting only Achaia and the churches in the neigh. 
bourhood of Corinth, 
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probable inference, therefore, is, that upon receiving these evil 
reports, the apostle immediately proceeded from Ephesus to Co- 
rinth, and returning to the former place wrote and sent from thence 
our first Epistle. Bleek, however, imagines, that before the send- 
ing of our second Epistle, the apostle wrote an Epistle from Ma- 
cedonia to the Corinthians, couched in terms of strong reproof, 
which has not been preserved, (so that Paul wrote to them in all 
four Epistles, two being lost and two preserved), and I am much 
inclined to support this conjecture,’ for the apprehension experi- 
enced by Paul in regard to the impression produced upon the 
Corinthians by his Epistle, which the arrival of Titus allayed, (2 
Cor. vii. 2—10), is not to be accounted for by the subject of the 
first Epistle. The contents are by no means of a nature to justify 
Paul in his fears of an unfavourable reception ; but by assuming 
that Titus was likewise-the bearer of the lost Epistle, we account 
in the most simple manner for the motive of his journey, and all 
the difficulties relative to this which present themselves by fol- 





Towing the-old- conjecture; at- once-vanish. 


. § 3. GENUINENESS AND INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLES. 


The Epistles to the Corinthians, as well as that to the Ro- 
mans, may be classed with those in which the spirit of Paul stands 
forth so pre-eminently, that an attempt to dispute their authen- 
ticity has never been made, either in ancient or modern times. 
Contents and form correspond alike with the ideas and style of 
Paul, and the strictest coincidence exists between the historical 
notices of the Acts of the Apostles and those occasionally found 


I Riickert (Comm. upon the 2d Epis. Cor. p. 417, sqq.} opposes this hypothesis of Bleek’s, 
relative to the sending of an Epistle between the first and second of our canonical Epis- 
tles, and it must be allowed that the grounds upon which this is laid down are not 
sufficient to furnish any positive proof of the same. Nevertheless the conjecture itself 
is by no means improbable, as Riickert admits no internal traces of the condition of 
mind which Paul describes as existing in himself, characterising the early Epistle in 
question, But this learned man has inferred too much from 2 Cor. vii. 8, in stating 
that as Paul wrote éhianoa ids dv ry éiotoAF, he could only have written one let- 
ter in heaviness of mind, and not two. The expression naturally concerns only the 
last Epistle, bearing not the slightest reference to an earlier one, otherwise Paul must 
have used the plural form, for, according to 1 Cor. v. 9, he had already written an Epistle 
whose contents were those of sad reproof. 59 
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in these Epistles. The style of the second Epistle is very striking, 
on account of a certain ruggedness of speech, occasioned by the 
powerful agitation of spirit under which he wrote, and the. 
haste with which it was composed during his journeys in various 
parts of Macedonia. But, notwithstanding the roughness of 
style, the second Epistle bears too strongly the impress of Paul’s 
peculiarities to be mistaken, though we are not disposed to pro- 
ceed as far as’ Riickert, who views it as a masterpiece of elo- 
quence, worthy of comparison with the orations of Demosthenes 
de Corona. (See his exposition of the second Epistle, p.. 427.) 
But although the genuineness of the Epistles to the Corinthians 
is fully established and undisputed, we cannot premise as much 
of their integrity, at least of the second. It was J. S. Semler 
- whofirst drew attention to the difference in the first (2 Cor. i.—viij.) 
and second division (ix.—xiij.) of the Epistle. In the first eight 
chapters Paul speaks mildly and persuasively, praises his readers 
- for their repentance and faithful observance of his exhortations, 





while in the latter chapters the tone is that of reproach and 
severity. He reprehends the refractory spirit of the Corinthians, 
and complains of the charges which they had. dared to bring 
against him. Besides this, the same subjects seem to be dis- 
cussed in the first (cap. viii.) and second part of the Epistle (cap.ix.), 
which leads Semler to suppose that an interpolation in the latter 
Epistle might have taken place.1 According to him the real 
Epistle is formed by the chapters i—viii. inclusive, to which may 
be annexed from the 11—18 ver. of the xiii. cap., and very singu- 
larly Rom. xvi. 1—20, and therefore the passages ix. 1—15, and 
x. 1—13, 10. are interpolations. Weber and Dr Paulus, however, 
rather consider the second half of the second Epistle as another 
letter, agreeing in all necessary points with the usual form? ; and 
this opinion may stand in connection with Bleek’s views, which 
we recently investigated (§ 2) as to Paul's position towards the 
Corinthian church. We see that probably between our first and 


1 See Semler De duplice appendice epist.ad Romanos. Halae 1767, and the Paraphrasis 
poster. epist. ad Corinthios, Halae 1776. Ziegler wrote against this in the Theolog. Ab- 
handl. vol. ii. p. 107, sqq.; also Gabler in the Neuesten Theolog. Journal, vol. 1. 

2 See Weber's work De numero Epistolarum ad Corinthios rectius constituendo. 
Wittebergae, 1798. Weber considered the Epistle to the Hebrews directed likewise to 
the Corinthians, and therefore reckons four Epistles to the Corintiians in the canon. 
Consult the Heidelberg Chronicle (Heidelberger Jabrbiicher, 5, p. 703, sqq.) 
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second Epistle another had been composed by the apostle. If we 

» consider this to exist in the first half of our second Epistle (2 Cor. 
_ j.—viij.), then only one Epistle is lost, that alluded to 1 Cor. v. 9. 
But the decided admission of this supposition is forbidden by the 
fact that in 2 Cor. vii. 2—10 the apostle makes allusion to a 
prior Epistle (which must have been written between our first and 
second), containing words of strong reproof, while 2 Cor. j.—viij. 
“is distinguished throughout by gentleness and forbearance ; and 
‘an inversion appears far from probable, which placed the reprov- 
ing Epistle, 2 Cor. ix.—xiij., and the milder one which succeeded, 
2 Cor. i.—viij. Again this would materially affect the chronologi- 
cal connection of the Epistles, passing over the additional fact that 
this fusion of two Epistles, with omission of the greeting and con- 
cluding form of one of them, is not by any means to be explained. 
To this may be added that the repetition alluded to (the exhor- 
tation to the collection) in chapters viii. and ix. is nothing more 
than the continuous exposition of a thought, the tone of the 





——ninth-chapteris_precisely similar, the change occurring in the 
tenth. In the meantime the establishment of the integrity of 
the Epistle i is certainly preferable to any attempts at, reconciling 

the various hypotheses, and this would be best promoted by ex- 
plaining satisfactorily the reason of the difference of tone in the 
first and second half of it. | ; 
This explanation would be furnished by supposing that the 
apostle was addressing different members in the Corinthian 
church in the two divisions of the Epistle. His first Epistle had 
drawn the well-disposed more towards him, while at the same 
time it aroused in the unfriendly a stronger spirit of opposition, 
thus occasioning a separation of the elements in Corinth. In the 
first half of the second epistle he had the better-disposed part of the 
community in view, viz., the-partizans of Paul and Apollos; in the 
second, on the contrary, he directs himself especially to the adverse 
party, consisting of partizans of Peter, and, above all, the Christi- 
aner.'Should any one observe upon the improbability that Paul ad- 
dressed a catholic letter to elements so dissimilar, or that having 
done so, he should not have plainly indicated the different persons 
he was addressing, but write as if in both first and second parts he 
had still the same individuals in view, it would be as well to 
remind such persons, that Paul’s compassion and charity restrained 
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him from marking out the erring members, or even distinctly 
warning them, so long as they abstajned from attacking the fun- - 
damental articles of the faith.. He rightly judged, too, that such 
a particularization would greatly increase the difficulty of free- 
ing them from their errors, and winning them back to the truth 
(an object he seems ever to have had in view), and he con- 
tinued therefore to treat them as an integral part of God’s 
church, addressing the latter as an united body, without com- | 
pletely distinguishing the composing elements. Exactly as a wise 
pastor would deal with a believing, but in many respects erring 
individual, he joyfully acknowledged what was improved in him, 
and while reproving what was reprovable, did not on this account 
reject the whole man. The very form of the Epistles to the 
Corinthians exhibits strongly the wisdom of the apostle, and his 
faithful love towards erring brethren, who so frequently in the 
church (and, alas, the same’ may be observed in our days), were 
hindered by an unholy and intemperate zeal in the face of the 





brightest Gospel light. Had Paul commanded the expulsion 
from the church of his adversaries in Corinth, either on account 
of their Gnostic spiritual views regarding the resurrection, or of 
their errors with respect to the holy communion, he would only ' 
with more certainty have given currency to the corruption. He 
treated them therefore as weak members, not knowing what they 
said or ventured; bore even with indulgence their opposition 
to his apostolic authority (although, had not his humility ren- 
. dered it impossible, he might easily have persuaded himself that 
therein God was resisted), and yielded nothing of. the sacred 
truths; but upon the suspicion. evincing itself that he com- 
mended himself, and boasted of his extraordinary calling, he 
openly declared what the Lord had done to and by him, and 


1 This is most important in proving that Paul did not hold the opinion concerning 
the Lord’s Supper as fundamental; for which reason dogmatic differences concerning 
the same, and the variation in the theory of Luther and Calvin upon the same subject, 
which affect not the dogma itself, but simply a point of the doctrine, do not juStify the 
exclusion of any one from the community. Paul declares in the Epistle to tlie Galatians 
that whoever suffered himself to be circumcised in order thereby to attain salvation, to. 
him Christ had become of none effect (Galat. v. 3, 4), not so he who erred in the doc. 
trine of the Lord’s Supper. The real ground of the separation of the reformers from the 
tatholic church, was not the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, but the doctrine of free 
grace in Christ, and the reformers had a perfect right to separate themselves, on account 


of the errors in this doctrine, 2 
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showed that his care and intention was to preserve the funda- 
mental articles of the Christian faith uninjured. 


od 


§ 4. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


The jirst Epistle is transmitted to us in four parts; the first of 
which extends from i. 1—iv. 21, the second from v. 1—xi. 1, the 
third from xi. 2—xiv, 40, and the fourth from xv. 1—xvj. 24. 

In the first division, which treats of the general condition of 
- the Corinthians, the apostle mentions the cause of his writing, 
the division of the church into numerous parties, and warns 
against a too high estimation of the wisdom of this world, since 
all real wisdom rests in the cross of Christ (i. 1—31.). Paul 
then continues the subject, saying that he has only preached to 
them the-Lord crucified, as the source of perfect wisdom, but that 
the spiritual man alone, and not the natural, is capable of acknow- 
ledging His; gloriousness-is-=: =167 \ —Phat-the-ground-of-their ———— 
errors was, that this spiritual man was so little déveloped in them, — 
that they attached themselves not to Christ himself, but to the 
human organ whom Christ had made use of to extend the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and that they were therefore in imminent 
danger of building upon a perishable foundation (iii. 1—23.). He 
himself felt so firmly persuaded of his apostolic calling, that human 
judgment produced no effect upon him, and that the numerous 
sufferings he was called upon to endure, were evidence in his 
fayour, instead of the contrary, as tending to his perfectness ; 
therefore Paul implores the, Corinthian Christians not to suffer 
themselves to be drawn aside to any other gospel than that which 
he, their father in Christ, had preached to them. 

In the second part (v. 1—xi. 1), which concerns the private 
circumstances of several individuals, Paul first exhorts the .Co- 
rinthians to exclude the incestuous person from their society, and 
at the same time defines more closely the command previously. 
given in the last Epistle, not to have any intercourse with the ° 
dissolute, intending thereby such persons who nevertheless con- 
sidered themselves believers (v. 1—138.). “Paul then bestows 
advice to the faithful with reference to heathen rulers; and con- 
siders it unsuitable to permit the settlement of their differences © 
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before the latter, but he soon returns to the relation of the sexes, - 
and adds that the sanctification of the body as a temple of the 

Holy Ghost, is the Christian’s task (vi. 1—20.) The various 

relations of the married and unmarried state are then brought 

under consideration (vii. 1—40), and he concludes with instruc- 

tions upon the.subject of Christian freedom, having especial 

reference to the use of meats offered to idols. The apostle ad- 

duces his own course of life as an example to the Corinthians, of 
the necessary self-restriction in the use of freedom; and exhibits 

the sad consequences of its misuse in the history of the Israelites 

in the wilderness (viii. 1—xi 1.) 

The third part (xj. 2—xjv. 40.) concerns the public relations of 
the Christians, viz., their conduct in the assemblies; and the apostle 
jirst gives directions relative to the appearance of men and women 
in their meetings, (xj. 1—16.) but especially for the worthy celebra- 
tion of the holy Sacrament, which the Corinthians had not solemnized 
with due dignity (xi. 17—34.). After this he enters upon the sub- 





ject of the gift of tongues, and its connection with the Charismata; 
which seems to have displayed themselves in the Corinthian church 
under the most varied forms, and were not unfrequently applied in a 
measure alien to the design. Paul lays down as a principal rule that 
all these gifts originating from one Spirit, must be employed to 
one great end, viz., the edification of the whole body (xii. 1—31), 
and that with an especial regard to the unity in “Christ. The 
apostle then inculeates the exercise of Christian love as of more 
value than all gifts, the latter being, as it were, worthless without 
the accompaniment of the former ; and Paul defines its nature in 
the most animated description, drawn from his own experience, 
placing it with faith and hope as the third cardinal virtue (xiii- 
1—13.) In‘conclusion, Paul enlarges upon the true use of the 
gift of tongues and prophecy, .showing that from its nature 
the first required a very cautious application, while the quality of 
the second was in itself a hindrance to its abuse. (xiv.. 1—40.). 

In the fourth part (xv. 1—xvi. 24).the apostle finally discourses 
upon the doctrine of the resurrection ofthe body, which the Chris- 
tians had not been. able to receive in ‘its spiritual application, 
(xv. 12.) He proves the reality of the corporeal resurrection, show- 
ing its close connection with the existence of the Christian faith 
(xy. 1—-58), and concludes by requesting contributions for. the 

3 
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poor Christians i in. Jerusalem, and with sundry exhortations and 
blessings (xvi. 1—24.).. 

By this it will appear that the points treated by the apostle in 
his writing are extremely varied in their nature; nevertheless a 
strong thread of connection is evident throughout, in the polemic 
directed against the followers of Peter, and, above all, the Chris- 
tianer who, by their leaning towards a false freedom and spiritual 
gnosis, were preparing a dangérous crisis for the church. 

The second Epistle to the Corinthians divides itself into three 
parts, the first of which may be included from i. 1—iii. 18, the 
second from iv. 1—ix. 15, and the third from x. 1~-xiii. 13._ 

In the jirst part Paul commences with the comfort he has ex- 
perienced in his afflictions, referring. it to the power of the inter- 
cessions of the Corinthian Christians (i. 1—24.) He then declares, 
with reference to the incestuous person already excommunicated, 
that upon proof of sufficient punishment, he may be received back 
into the church (ii. 1—17.) He next speaks of his own personal 
position telativetothe-Corinthians,and-entering_into-a_compari 
sion of the ministration under the old and the new law, proves 
that the latter is far more glorious (iii. 1—18.) 

In the second part (iv. 1—ix. 15) the apostle describes his life 
and labour as a minister preaching reconciliation through Christ, 
(iv. 1—18.) and draws consolation in all the afflictions and dangers _ 
which arise from the office, from the conviction that a resurrec- 
tion of the body awaits the. believer, perhaps even a clothing 
“upon (v. 1—21.) In the expectation of this exceeding glorious- 
ness, which renders all earthly persecutions of little moment, the 
apostle exhorts his readers to deny the world and its lusts, and to 
dedicate themselves wholly to the Lord (vi. 1—vii. 1.) In this 
he hopes to have prepared them by his former Epistle, the un- 
easiness which he experienced as to its reception having been al- 
layed by Titus (vii. 2—16.) Then follows an ample exhortation 
to contribute to the collection making for the poor Christians at 
Jerusalem (viii. 1—ix. 15.) 

Inthe third part (x. 1—xiij. 18.) Paul directs himself against the 
false teachers, namely, those among the Christianer, and defends 
himself from their attacks (x. 1—18.) He then adduces his sufferings 
and struggles as a proof that he had done more, and effected greater 
things in God’s cause than those arrogant, but treacherous workers 
who ranked themselves among the apostles of Christ, without 
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being really so (xi. 1—33.) He reminds them of the especial in- 
stances of favour accorded to him by God, asa proof that he stood 
in grace, but adds that he would rather glory in his weakness, — 
for thereby he would best know his strength in the Lord. He 
had therefore a legal right to rank himself with the chiefest 
apostles, and requires the Corinthians to acknowledge his aposto- 
lic authority (xij. 1—21). 

An exhortation to repentance, fove, and peace, concludes the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians (xiii. 1—13.) 


§ 5. LITERATURE. 


The Epistles to the Corinthians are naturally comprehended in 
all the preceding general works upon the entire New Testament, 
‘and also in the expositions of Paul’s Epistles. But there exist 
fewer special examinations of these very Hpistles than of the 





Hpistles to the Romans and—Galatians, for-example,andthose— 
which we do possess leave us much to desire. A favourable 
period for the interpretation of the Epistles to the Corinthians 
(and the Catholic Epistles likewise) has yet to present itself. 

Upon the two Epistles to the Corinthians we have commentaries 
_ from Mosheim (Flensburg, 1741 and 1762, 2 vols. 4to); Baum- 
garten (Halle, 1761, 4to) ; Semler (Halle, 1770 and 1766, 2 vols. 
8vo) ; Moldenhawer (Hamburg, 1771, 8vo); Schulz (Halle, 
1784, 2 parts 8vo); Morus (Leipsig, 1794, 8vo); Flatt Ta- 
bingen, 1827); Billroth (Leipsig 1833); Rickert (Leipsig, | 
1836-37) ; and Jaeger (Tiibingen, 1838.) 

The jirst Epistle only has been treated upon by Sahl (Copenha- 
gen, 1779); Fr. Aug. Wilhelm Krause (Frankfort, 1792, 8vo) ; 
Heidenreich (Marburg, 1825 and 1828, 2 vols. 8vo) ; Pott (in 
Koppe’s Neuen Testament, Gottingen, 1836. But up to the pre- 
sent time only the first half has appeared, containing ch. ix. 

The second Epistle only has been explained by Leun (Lemgo, 
1804), and Emmerling (Leipsig, 1823.) Treatises upon parti- 
cular passages of the second Epistle have appeared from Gabler 
(Gottingen, 1782, upon chap. ix.—xiii.); J. F. Krause (in his 
Opuse. Acad., Kénigsberg, 1818); Royaards (Utrecht, 1818); 
Fritzsche (Leipsig, 1824.) 
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. L 
PART FIRST. 
(i. 1—iv. 21. 
§ 1. OF HUMAN WISDOM. 


(i. 1-81,) 








AFTER the greeting (1—3) the apostle mentions immediately 
the reason of his writing, namely the divisions in Corinth; he then 
proceeds to warn his readers in the most impressive manner 
against that particular worldly wisdom which he considers the 
cause of the dissensions, and places before them as a pattern, the 
true godly wisdom, “Christ crucified,” whom he has preached to 
them (4—31.) . 

Paul commences the first Epistle to the Corinthians, as usual, 
with a salutation and blessing (1—3),‘but if we compare this 
salutation with that which begins the Epistle to the Romans, it 
appears far more concise and incomplete than the latter. It is 
only in the second verse that the apostle makes some reference 
to his readers, and even this is wanting in the second Epistle, as 
well as in the greater part of the lesser Epistles of Paul. Theo- 
phylact. considers, and with reason, that in the 8c& Oedjparos © 
Ocod, a reference, though slight (compare the stronger expressions 
in Galatians i. 1), may be found to the opposition offered to his 
apostolical authority. The addition of the epithet «Anrds in 
this place is less difficult to account for, than its omission in 
A.D.E. would be, where it is not to be found ; and this leads us 
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to entertain doubts of its genuineness, for we cannot conclude 
with Heidenreich that «An7és should immediately join dua Bedy- | 
patos @eod; had this been intended «Antds would have been 
placed before these words, and after Xpeorod. .In addition to ~ 
-which the expression «A770s has not here, as in ver. 2, the peculiar 
dogmatic signification, according to which the Christians, as elect, 
are described as called to an entrance into the kingdom of God ; 
but it rather stands in opposition to those who on their own 
authority gave themselves ont as apostles (2 Cor. xi. 13.) Paul 
must undoubtedly have already felt that he had received a mission, 
and that he likewise was called to fulfil it, but he probably also re- 
membered that such a charge might be self-assumed by men, as the 
Old Testament shews, by speaking of those who prophesied in their 
own spirit (Ezek. xiii. 1, sqq.), and were yet distinguished from — 
those evil prophets out of whom the spirit of darkness spake.— 
Sosthenes, whom the apostle names with himself in the salutation, 
is probably the writer of the Epistle, to whom Paul dictated. He is 





sometimes considered to be the chief ruler of the synagogue, men- 
tioned in Acts xviii. 17, who must then have been subsequently con- 
verted ; but as we find no further trace of this individual, nothing 
certain can be concluded as to the identity of the persons. By sup- 
plying yaipew déyovet, in the second verse, it becomes unnecessary 
to admit with Billroth an anacoluthon in the ydpus and eipjvn of 
ver, 3, as if the accusative must be placed, and is therefore to be 
. . e 
preferred. All the apostle’s salutations are arranged to compre- 
hend himself in the blessing, by supplying éorw, and Paul again 
distinguishes the church of God! in Corinth (2.e. those belonging 
. . . gg 
1 Calvin very strikingly remarks in this place: “ Mirum forsan videri queat, cur eam 
hominum multitudinem vocet eceJesiam Dei, iu qua tot morbiinvaluerant, ut Satan illis 
potius regnum occuparet, quam Deus. Respondeo, uteunque multa vitia obrepsissent, 
et variae corruptelae tam doctrinae quam morum, exstitisse tamen adhuc quaedam verne 
ecclesiae signa. Locus diligenter observandas, ng requiramus in hoc mundo ecclesiam 
omni ruga et macula carentem, aut protinus abdicemus hoe titulo quemvis coetum, in 
quo’ non omnia votis nostris respondeant. Est enim haec periculosa tentatio, nullam 
ecclesiam putare, ubi non appareat perfecta puritas. Nam quicunque hac occupatus 
Juerit, necesse tandem erit, ut, discessione ab aliis omnibus facta, solus sibi sanctus 
videatur in mundo, aut peculiarem sectam cum paucis hypoeritis instituat. Quid ergo 
causae habuit Paulus, cur ecclesiam Dei Corinthi agnosceret? nempe quia evangelii 
doctrinam, baptismum, coenam Domini, quibus symbolis censeri debet ecclesia, apud eos 
‘ cernebat.” Most important words! which in these times we have great reason to lay 
much to heart.—[See Calvin’s Comment. on 1 Cor. cap. i. 2, pp. 50, 1.—Ed. Caly. Transl. 
Soc. ] 
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to God, whom he hath purchased with his own blood (Acts xx. 
28) as yiacpevor ev Xpictd, and as KAnrol dy.ot, upon which 
the necessary observations have been made at Rom. i. 7.1 It 
might appear that the placing together 7rycacpévos and drytou was 
tautology,” but the second expression is first in! concrete opposition 
to the abstract éxxAyola @eod, and then it is to be so connected 
with what follows, that the idea of sanctification, especially as 
extended to believers, again presents itself. The text might be 
thus translated, ‘‘ Those sanctified in Christ, by communion with 
him, who, as likewise all who call upon the name of the Lord, 
are called to be saints ;” that is to say, according to the apostle’s 
meaning, should be, for the following remark involves an exhorta- 
tion to the Corinthians (as shall be presently shewn), to make 
manifest their calling by their works. The phrase ody méaat 
K.T.N.y 18, however, quite peculiar to the commencement of this 
Epistle. First, it is clear that the words are not to be understood 
as if Paul wrote primarily to the Christians in Corinth, and 





—— secondly, it also was intended for the instruction of others else- 
where ; for the whole contents of the Epistle are specially ad- 
dressed to the Corinthian church:3 The phrase only represents, 
by the repetition of «Anrois dyiow and its connexion with ody 
maot, the universal Christian character of sanctification, and 
describes the calling thereunto as familiar to and common to them. 
all. “Esiareiabar voya = ryin sp is, however, a very usual 


mode of expressing a life of faith, the necessary expression‘ of: 
which is continual calling upon God. 

- The question now occurs, as. to the reasons which led the 
apostle to enter upon the subject precisely in this place? With- 


1 [See Olshausen’s Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, p. 69, F.T. Lib.] 

2 Liicke (Gott. Pfingstprogramm, vom J. 1837) considers jy:acpévors might be 
removed as simply gloss, but we see no reason to adopt his supposition. 

3 Billroth considers that the words may be connected with the whole salutation, and 
thus construed, “to you, and to all believers, mercy and peace,” without inferring that 
the Epistle is addressed to all; but certainly the supposition is untenable, the greeting 
of an Epistle can only be directed to those to whom the Epistle is written. It would be 
better to place the words «\yrois dylos — abraév Te Kal hud in brackets. as in the 
additions to the greeting of the Epistle to the Romans. 

4 The supposition of Mosheim, that in ver. 2 three distinct classes of Corinthian 
Christians are indicated, viz.,in the expression nytacuévor gv Xprore the old approved 

’ Christians, in KAnvol &yzor, the newly baptised, and in éorecadcupévois, those who were 
so in appearance without being virtually so, needs no especial refutation. 
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out doubt he intended to bring to the remembrance of the Corin- 
thians the unity of the church over the whole. earth, in order to 
awaken a spirit of repentance for the divisions among themselves. 
To this end he reminded them that they, as all believers, were © 
called to manifest a holy unity, and not a church divided by sects. 

(Upon the use of dvoua comp. Comm. pt. 1. Matt. xviii, 21, 22. 
pt. 2, John xiv. 11—14.—Ovopa émixrndev ef’ bpas in John ii. 7 

is not to be brought in parallel with these; then the allusion is 

to the name of the Christians.) The words év wav7i rom@ abtav 

Te Kal ney require an especial examination. "Ev wavti tém@ con- | 
veys only an idea of universality with respect to space, as adv 

adov does with regard to number. But how is avrap Te kal judy 
to be understood 2? Eichhorn and other learned men take tozros 
in the signification of “place of assembly,” and think that the 
divisions in Corinth had already proceeded so far that the mem- 
bers of the various parties assembled in different localities. Adrav 
refers to the antagonists, #uav to the followers of Paul, (comp. 





Eichhorn’s Introd. pt. 3, _p. 110, sqq.) Hug considersthat the— 
word rdzros, according to the Hebrew Dip signifies party,’ and 
that the passage refers to the dissensions in Corinth. (comp. Hug’s 
Hinl. pt. 2, p. 245.) But it is evident. that this application is 
highly unnatural and forced ; without doubt the adrév re xab judy 
only signifies the Christians in connexion with the apostle, and 
those further removed, with a view to impress unity more rigidly 
upon them, standing as wavrore or ev wdoh TH yh or oiKxov- 
pévyn, aS Billroth correctly writes after Theophylact. Bottger — 
(Beitr. pt. iii. p. 27. sqq.) mentions places in the neighbourhood 
of Corinth and Ephesus to which Christianity had already spread 
from the principal towns. But upon this point we are yet un- 
certain whether the words adray re cal judy are better annexed 
to rém@ or to xupiov judv. Grammatically, it were easier to 
join them to Té7r@, but the thought contained in them appears 
to require xupiov judv.” For considerations of locality would 
occupy little of the attention of believers, while much would be 
devoted to the identity of the Redeemer of all Christians ; the 
meaning therefore is this, “to all who in any place call upon the — 


1 This use of pipta i is besides rather doubtful, at least Buxtorf is unacquainted with 


it (see his Lex. Rabb, p. 2000). 
2 Liicke is also of this opinion in the Programm already quoted. 
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name of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is their Lord even as he is 
ours.”’—In the blessing the exhortation of e/pjvn obtains an espe- 
cial importance through the dissensions in Corinth. It is striking 
that Paul in this place should desire the ydpis for them, as it is 
immediately said in ver. 4 that they are rich in grace, but it is 
with the possession of grace as with that of love, the more one ~ 
possesses, the more may one receive. Besides this, grace does — 
not remain unchangeable and stedfast ; he who grows not in grace 
loses insensibly what he already possesses ; therefore, under every 
point of view, the increase of God’s grace is a suitable wish. 

- Vers. 4—6. The apostle does not commence immediately with a 
reproof to the Corinthian Christians (as in Gal. i. 6), but with a 
hearty thanksgiving unto God for all the grace bestowed upon 
them, and expresses a confident hope of their final acceptance at 
the coming of the Lord. He thus appeals to the better feelings 
of ‘all Corinthian Christians, and so by means of the antithesis . 
(from cap. j. 10 sqq.), brings them to a knowledge of their sins. 





Further, if we-compare the commencement-_of other Epistles, viz., 
those to the Philippians, Colossians, and the first to the Thessalo- 
nians, in which fellowship in the Gospel, faith, and’ love are 
mentioned with commendation, it seems as if here, in exalting 
knowledge,’ a slight intimation were contained, that the striving 
of some, viz. the Christians after that which was new, required 
restraining, as God had already fully opened to them the fountain of 
true knowledge. With this the aorist érNouric@nre of ver. 5, and 
dote wy torepeto bas of ver. 6 perfectly agrees. (In ver. 4 Paul 
writes @e@ wou as im Phil. i. 3, as referring to the private prayer 
which the apostle continually makes to God.—On wdvrote-com- 
pare Rom. i. 9.—The thanksgiving is not here made to God for 
the gift of his grace to himself, but because it was likewise be- 
stowed upon the Corinthians. The é& Xpicr@ ’Inood may be 
joined with ydpurs tod @cod, which then points out the grace of 
God, more especially manifested in the work of Redemption; doeé- 
on vty must however be brought in strict connection, in order 
that Christ hiniself, as preached to them, may clearly appear in 
and through God’s grace. ‘Ev is not to be understood in the 
signification of ‘‘ through ;” we are to conceive Christ filled with 
grace, and pouring out the same upon the human race.—In ver. 5 


1 Concerning the relation of yuwore to copia, see fartheron 2, sqq. 
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év mavri is elucidated by Adyo and yoce:. Both indicate godly 
truth, but Noyos objectively as the subject, yvaous subjectively as 
the wisdom of the preaching ; was, which finds a place by the two 
expressions, adds in some degree to the generality and uncertainty, 
for the subject and knowledge of preaching involves an idea suscep- 
tible of various degrees of explanation.— Ver. 6 contains only the 
opinion that the Gospel was not a temporary work in Corinth, but - 
would abide, through the power of God, bearing witness to the do- 
minion of grace among the Corinthians, and the ready acceptance of 
it on their part. The expression ~aprvpsov Xpiorod indicates the 
preaching of Christ, inasmuch as they testify of him.—Kypvypna 
is correct as an explanation, though objectionable as a reading. 
Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 1; 2 Thes.i.10; 2 Tim: i. 2. The same may 
may be observed of yaptupia. Compare Rev. xii. 11.—Kadas 
has here, as in Acts vii. 17, the signification of siqguidem, cum. 
Vers 7—9. The appearance of the Charismata, as a result of the 
universal possession of godly grace.in the Corinthian church, is 
next mentioned. to repeta Bar-ev under yapicpart_refers to the 
manifold and unusual gifts of grace which even then displayed 
themselves in Corinth (comp. on 1 Cor. cap. xii. and xiv.) In the 
apostolic times these gifts, as a consequence, might be always 
found the accompaniment of a lively, spiritual life; and possibly the 
Charismata in themselves did not belong to the indispensable ap- 
pearances in the church. But upon what grounds does Paul con- 
nect the expectation of the coming of the Lord with the gifts ? 
(Comp. the remarks in Matt. xxiv. 1, upon dmoxdAuyis «upiov.) 
First, if the expectation of Christ’s coming is a testimony of in- 
ward spiritual life, and to be placed amongst the fruits of faith, 
then darexdéyecOar (see on Rom. viii. 19) is not a dry historical 
assertion of the fact that the Lord will return again one day, but 
becomes the expression of earnest desire for that which is not to 
be conceived without love, faith, and hope (1 Cor. xiij.13.) The 
mention of droxaduypis xupiov certainly comprehends a slight allu- 
sion to the errors of the Christianer. From their peculiar views 
they could hardly profess belief in Christ’s resurrection or his 
second coming. If the Christians had expressed any real doubts 
on the subject, or maintained the doctrine of the second coming, 
after abandoning the fundamental one of Christ's resurrection, the 
apostle might have intended to awaken their perception of the 
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_ importance of this latter point by the hope here expressed, 

' And the rather, as in ver. 8, jyuépa xuplou, the day of the Lord, is 
‘held forth to view as the decisive period’ (fs TéAovs), and 
the period when all must be decided, and for which therefore 
there was the most urgent necessity that they should preserve 
themselves blameless. Billroth justly remarks that ds is not to 
stand in connexion with the Xpsords which immediately precedes 
it, but with the @eds of ver. 4; in the former case the apostle 
would certainly not have been able to write év TH 7uépq Kupiov, 
but only airov.—The parallel which @ePasdoe forms with éBe- 
BaiwOn, in ver. 6, confirms this, where Qeds is also to be supplied, 
as if it were that God, in order to reward those who did not resist 
_ the operation of grace, approved himself faithful in confirming and 

maintaining their faith (ver. 9.). Be@aiow is to be found in the same 
signification, in 2 Cor. i: 21; Col. ii..7. 2 rnpitw is likewise so 
used in Rom. i. 11, xvi. 25; 1 Pet. v.10; 2 Pet.i.12. As the 
enemy to all Pelagianism, the apostle refers not only the com- 
mencement of the work of man’s regeneration, but also its con- 





tinuation and accomplishment, to God alone, leaving to the indivi- 
dual only the negative fact of non-resistance to grace. (Comp. on 
Rom. ix. 1.).—ITiorés 6 Oeds is to be found in 1 Cor. x. 13; 
i Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. iii. 3. The «Afjous of God is to be un- 
derstood as a promise to mankind that God abides by his truth, 
although man for a season prove untrue, (2 Tim. ii. 13.). This un- 
faithfulness Paul tacitly attributes to many of the Corinthians ; 
‘and reflecting upon it, and the divisions in Corinth that have 
possibly been its consequence, he mentions also the xowwvia. 
Where a spiritual communion with the Redeemer is truly and 
steadfastly held, there unity with the brethren will always exist 
with his members ; but when insignificant facts are exalted into 
importance, division will invariably be a necessary consequence. 
Ver. 10. After this slight intimation, the apostle, leaving the 
- application to the reader himself, proceeds with more: precise refer- 
ence to the existing contentions, beseeching the Corinthians by the 
name (4. e. the person and existence) of Him with whom, as in 
ver. 9, all believers, according to-the intention of their calling 
should have fellowship, to have unity among themselves, avoid- 
ing divisions. Adrd Aéyew is not to be understood in the sense 
of uniformity, or absolate similarity of speech, but rather as an 
¢ 
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acknowledgment of what is most important in doctrine and prac: 
tice ; in fact, it is the expression of catnpticpévos eivas év TH AUTO 
vot «al év th abth yvdun. The vods indicates the theoretical, 
yvepun the practical side of the Christian life, as Billroth has 
already justly remarked. (The distinction of later times between 
oyicua and aipeccs, practical and theoretical error, is unknown to 
the New Testament. Both expressions were indifferently used 
with épus, ver. 11.—The 76 avo Aéyewv is the effect of the To avo 
‘gpovetv, comp. Phil..ii. 2, and shows the natural connection be- 
tween mind and speech.— Karaprifo, to arrange (in Matt. iv. 21, 
it is said of the mending of the nets), thence to perfect or finish, may 
illustrate his idea. From this catnpticpévot = Téreror. Unques- 
tionably it is not perfection in itself which is here meant, but. 
perfectness in unity, which, springing from and requiring lowly sub- 
missive hearts, may be found where a high “egree of: intellectual 
development does not exist. 
Vers. 11, 12. For this admonition, continues Paul, I have 

ubfortunately-reason;_for [ hear that.contentions really exist among 





you; and, as the source of his information, he here names o¢ 
Xnrons. Of this Chloe nothing further is known; possibly she 
was a Corinthian matron, whose slaves alone, as was not unfre- 
quently the case, belonged to the church. But the expression 
would also justify the belief that the intelligence proceeded from 
her kindred ; however, the want of more precise notice leaves the 
subject in doubt. Paul then proceeds to name the four partiés, 
whose ‘characteristics have already been treated of in the introduc- 
tion (§ 1.). Here the question may occur, are four parties really 
specified, or are there not rather only three ? and in the words éyw 
dé Xpicrod, may not Paul have opposed the true position to the 
false ? so that the meaning of these words is, ‘‘ Ye say, itis true, 
every one of you, I am of Paul, of Apollos, of Peter, but I say, I 
am of Christ, that ought ye all also to say.” This supposition is 
favoured by the passage iil, 22; there three parties only are 
named, and all as of Christ. But, were the matter so, every in- 
vestigation concerning the Christianer would be unnecessary ; but 
such an explanation of the passage appears unwarranted, because 
the fourth éy@ dé is placed as parallel with the other three. Had 
it been intended to place it in opposition, Paul would have writ- 
ten avros éym or éyw Oe ITaidos. Then 2 Cor. x. 7 distinctly 
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shows that the Christianer really existed in Corinth. (The form 
Aéyw Sé TovTo is to be understood, I consider, I refer to the cir- 
cumstance.—’Exaotos tov is not to be urged. Undoubt- 
edly there were some who comprehended the corruption of such 
adherence to man; in the meantime the great body of the Corin- 
thian church was certainly split into parties—Kydds is Peter 
(John i. 43), and not an unknown man of this name, as some ex- 
pounders wish to believe; and the conjecture of Kpéo7ov for 
Xpiorod need only be historically made known, there being not 
the slightest critical authority in its favour to justify its reception. ) 

Vers. 183—16. That the apostle in mentioning the four parties 
considered schism to exist among them is shewn by what fol- 
lows. He asks whether Christ, that is the church, the body of 
Christ (1 Cor. xii. 12), that can be but one alone, is divided, and 
‘that they thence derive a sanction for dividing themselves into 
parties. Lachmann has recently seen reason to suppose that 
this sentence was to be understood as a declaration of Paul’s, and 








not—as_a-question,—‘‘ then_is_Christ_through_you_divided,” But 
with this the questions which follow do not well agree. The 
apostle first speaks of himself as rejoicing that of himself he had 
not afforded the slightest: occasion for these contentions. The 
first question intentionally involves a contradiction, evidently 
with a view to make the Corinthians sensible of the absurdity of 
resting their faith on man, and to point to the erncified Saviour 
as the scle foundation of their salvation. The second turns upon 
a fact not impossible, though it could only arise through the 
grossest misunderstanding. But ignorant persons might suppose 
that, by baptism, they were placed in particular relation’ with 
those who administered the rite, (comp. the remarks on Matt. 
xxviii. 19 on the form BarricOjvas eis Td dvoud Tivos, also on 
1 Cor. x. 2); and the manner in which Paul refutes this idea is 
striking. Instead of opposing to it the nature and intention of 
baptism, he appeals to the incidental fact that he had baptised 
very few persons in Corinth. (See further on ver. 17.). He names 
at first only Crispus (the former ruler of the synagogue, men- 
tioned in Acts xviii. 8), and Gaius, in whose house he dwelt 
(Rom. xvi. 23.). Afterwards Stephanas occurs to him, named in 
1 Cor. xvi. 15, 17, as a member of the deputation sent to 


Ephesus ; and, in order that the account should be quite 
c2 
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correct, he is then also mentioned. (In ver. 15, éSamric@ny, 
sometimes éGarriaOnre, and also é8arricGn, is to be found for 
éSamrica. Semler therefore thinks that Paul had not used any 
verb, but had only written 67s ets ro éuov Gvopa. Pott, how-- 
ever, more reasonably concludes that the transcriber had made 
the alteration because of the so frequently recurring éBamrica. 
The iva by no means countenances the deduction that “ there- 
_fore. now none may say” is intended by it; for ‘that Paul had 
intentionally baptised so few, in order that it should not be said - 
he baptised in his own name, is highly improbable ; but in the 
whole passage, viz. in evyapiore@ lies the reflection, “I rejoice 
that I have so done, as now none can say,” &c. In ver. 16 the 
expression éGdmrioa O€ Kal Tov 3 Tephava oixov is not to be un- 
derstood as if the family of Stephanas were baptised without 
him, but that he was included, just as in the well-known form of 
dpi, the party without the head is not signified. For infant 
baptism nothing is to be deduced from the word ofxos, as has’ 





been already observed in the Comm. pti. Acts xvi. 17,18;for— 
the adult members of the family, or the slaves likewise might be 
signified by it. 

Ver. 17. Paul then proceeds to explain the reason he does not 
baptize (in Corinth, ought to be supplied at ver. 16., for out of this 
city he may certainly have baptised many, although still few in 
proportion to the number converted by him), by saying that he was 

‘commissioned by Christ to preach the Gospel, not to baptize. 
But are the two functions irreconcileable? Is not one necessarily 
dependent on the other? Many critics, and Pott likewise, say that 
the sense of this is, that the principal office of the apostle was to 
preach, not to baptize. But Paul must intend more than this, 
tor he certainly wishes to justify his practice of not usnally bap- 
tising as well-founded. Doubtless a trace is here to be recognised 
of the partition of the various duties among the servants of the 
ancient church; as is shewn in Acts viii., the apostles principally 
preached and imparted the Holy Spirit by the imposition of hands 
on the baptised, while the office of baptism was performed by 
the apostolic assistants themselves. However, we can assign no 
especial reason for this, and the exercise of this sacrament can, in 

_and for itself, be of no less importance than preaching, for he who 
preaches may convert, and those converted must be baptised ; 
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under some circumstances therefore, as the foregoing. verses shew, 
this was done by the apostles. But to Paul, under present 
circumstances, his abnegation of the custoni was of service, . 
by proving that he had given no occasion for undue personal 
adherence, and what refers to him holds good also of Apollos 
and Peter.—With the mention of the Gospel he was called 
upon to preach. Paul immediately connects a remark upon 
_the manner in which he had delivered it, attacking thereby 
the most mischievous party in Corinth, the Christianer, in the 
very root of their error, and incidentally condemning the fol- 
lowers of Apollos. Both of these considered that the simple 
doctrine of the Gospel might be assisted by the ornament of cra- 
tory, and the support of human wisdom. Paul, however, main-— 
tains the contrary, asserting that the cross of Christ, (a7avpos)* 
Tod Xpictod = Adyos Tov oravpod (ver. 18), meaning the doctrine 
of the crucified Saviour, of the reconciling death of Christ, Jost its 
effect thereby (xevw07, that is, became spiritless, empty, and inef- 





—__fectual: comp. Rom. iv. 14, 2 Cor. ix-3.). It may here be asked, 
what that codia Adyou really signified, from which Paul argued 
so mischievous a consequence? It might be supposed that Adyos 
here meant reason, so that Paul admonishes against the wisdom 
of reason in contradistinction to the wisdom which is of God. 
But Adyos never signifies reason in the New Testament, for which 
vots is used; it has the sense of word, speech, doctrine, therefore . 
copia Adyou" is “word wisdom,” é.¢., a wisdom in appearance, with- 
out being so substantially ; in ii. 4.therefore codia éviresPols Noryots, 
or év didaxrTots AGyous (ii. 18) stands for this, publishing itself as 
avOpwrrivy, in opposition to the codia did Oecod (i. 30.). But 
consult iv. 20 especially, where Aoyos and dtvays may be found 

in opposition, as in vers. 17, 18. The words év copia réyou, 

therefore, do not express the true philosophy, which before Christ 

was employed in the search after hidden truth, and, after his com- 

ing, in striving to understand the truth which was manifested in 

him, by means of regeneration through the power of God; but they 
. ° 


1 Sraupds stands first for the death on the cross, and again for the crucified person. 
(Gal. v. 11, vi. 12, 14; Phil. iii. 18). The expression is stronger than simply Odvaros, 
because it includes in it the pain and disgrace of the death, and in this place itis evi- 
dent that the cross stands for the doctrine. of the cross, since in itself its power could not 
suffer through human wisdom, but only the doctrine. 

2 The signification of the form Ad-yos cogias is entirely different ; for which see xii. 8 
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describe the false and delusive philosophy (Col. ii. 8), which pre- 
sented the appearance of this desire without possessing the reality, 
and sprung from vain conceit and pride, and not from‘a thirst after 
the knowledge of the Eternal. This philosophy, therefore, truly 
makes void the power of the cross of Christ, because the holy 
doctrine of the forgiveness of sins through the blood of the Son 
of God being inimical thereto, it sought to remove this belief, 
instead of acknowledging it as necessary to salvation. It would 
be just as erroneous to suppose that under the form év codia 
Adyou, simply a well-arranged speech, a close, logical explanation 
was meant. The genuine oratory which is the noble expression 
of inward conviction is not rejected by the operation of Christ ; 
although unimportant in preaching, it does not nevertheless 
gainsay it; but all false ornament of speech, which is in no respect 
the expression of inward life, but purely hypocrisy, seduces the 
mind of the hearer from what is-so important, and thus injures the 
power of preaching. It is almost unnecessary to point out that 








the apostle did not refer to oratory as an art, but to the false wis- 
dom which the Christianer, not yet fully loosed from the trammels 
of heathenism, exceedingly over-prized, and by means of which 
the truth of the Gospel was materially altered. The passages ii. 
4, 13, shew that the apostle had certainly the form of the dis- 
course also in his mind, (if the expression év copia Adyou has no 
immediate reference to it, it may be accepted in the sense of 
word wisdom), for qes0ot Aoyou indicates that which is intended 
to persuade, not convince, and those views only which are directed 
to proselytising could consent to make use of persuasion in mat- 
ters of faith. 

Vers. 18, 19. Paul passes somewhat suddenly to what fol- 
lows ; an intermediate thought is evidently wanting, for in itself 
the assertion, that the preaching of the cross of Christ is to them 
that perish foolishness, affords no ground for the previous declara- 
tion (to which the ydp refers) that it is not to be furthered by 
means of human wisdom. The reflection necessary to the con- 
nection of the idea is this: the preaching of the Gospel can never 
stand indebted to human wisdom, in fact the latter destroys fun- 
damentally the power of the former, because both (viz., the Gospel 
and human wisdom) are antagonistic elements, admitting of no 
connection ; one depriving the other of its nature, and each striving 
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to annihilate the other. Where, therefore, human wisdom rules, 
the Gospel appears as pwpia, but where the Gospel has mani- 
 fested itself (de. as dUvapus Ocod, propagating itself among mankind ' 
by the power of God), then the preaching of the cross appears. 
pure wisdom, and that which is human as popia. This opposi-. 
tion to the wwpia is-indeed not expressed, but is included in the 
expression Svvais, for true wisdom is likewise power. Scripture. 
asserts the same concerning the effect of the Holy Spirit upon the 
. fabrications of human school wisdom, (see Isa. xxix. 14), that it 
destroys the pretended wisdom of the wise man. From azrod- 
Avwevos and cwouevot nothing can be construed favourable to 
predestination ; he to whom the Gospel is foolishness is only so 
long lost, as he persists in the denial of Divinity ; let him but 
abanden his erroneous view, and he may become a cwlouevos.— 
Billroth correctly. remarks, that the after placing of 7juiv permits 
an interpretation, expressing more forbearance, than if it had been 
placed before the rest of the sentence ; in the latter situation the 





rejection of the opponents would have seemed. more vigorous, but 
the words rots 5€ cwfopévors tty may be thus understood, “ the 
saved, among whom we may reckon ourselves.’ ’—The quotation 
from Isa, xxix. 14, follows neither the Hebrew nor the LXX.. 
closely. In the Hebrew, God does not speak in the first person, 
but the meaning of the words is: Wisdom is fallen, prudence is 
concealed. The LXX. has the passage on the whole similar, 
yet read xpiyrm instead of dferyow. The real meaning of 
the words, as used by the prophets, refers to the wisdom of man, 
whose opposition to the wisdom of God, though under the most 
varied forms, always remains the same. The codéa is the result 
of the vois, as cvvects is of Spovyass, te. understanding. In the 
Old Testament mao and m2 have precisely the same relation. 


See my treatise De Trichotomia Nat. Hum. in the Opusc. Acad. 
p- 158, sqq.—The codoi and cuverot are evidently those held 
wise and prudent by men, and by themselves. The seeds of true 
wisdom and genuine prudence are not, however, destroyed by God 
where they exist among men who have applied the true test, and 
hold themselves for no more than they are, but, on the contrary, 
He lends his aid to perfect the work. 

Ver. 20. The fulfilment of this prophecy was beheld by-Paul 
in his own time, in that knowledge of Christ which laid prostrate 
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aul other wisdom. ‘Ev Xpioc7é must therefore be added here to 
the euspave, as ver. 21 shews, in connection with ver. 23. In 
Christ was manifested the copia rod aidvos pédAovtos, before . 
whose power the codfa Tov ai@vos or Kdcpov TovToOU Was com- 
pelled to retire. The influence of Christ, which, at the time Paul 
wrote, first entered upon the conflict with human wisdom, was 
viewed by the apostle in a prophetic spirit, as triumphant, a 
fulfilment which has so far advanced in our times, since philo- 
sophy itself is compelled by the omnipotence of the Gospel to 
include its characteristic doctrines in the circle of its inquiries. 
‘“* Where is the wise,”’ exclaims the apostle, “since the true wis~ 
dom has been revealed?” At an earlier period, one may suppose 
a wisdom was to be found which was considered really such by 
him, that which was absolute being yet hidden, but, after the 
unveiling of the latter, this belief was no longer possible. Re-' 
specting the agreement of coges, ypapparevs, and ovgnry77s, Bill- 
roth adopts the idea entertained by Theophylact, that codds 





referred to the Hellenes, and ypapuareds to the Jews, among 
whom wisdom was made to consist in an intimate acquaintance 
with the sacred writings. But, in the first place, the import of 
autnrnrijs then becomes exceedingly uncertain, for the words of 
the Father alluded to, ovénrntas @vdpace Tos Aoyicpots Kal 
épeivats Ta wavTa éritpétovTas, are just as applicable to the 
copovs; and further, it cannot be said that the term “ false wis- 
dom”’ is to be applied to the knowledge of the sacred writings of 
the Old Testament. For this reason, others conceive the expres- 
sion ‘“‘ wise men” to mean the moral philosophers, such as So- 
crates, ypauparets to signify the grammarians and investigators 
of history, and ovqrntat tod aidvos Tovrov the natural philoso- 
phers, such as Empedocles, Anaximenes, and others, styled by 
Cicero the speculatores, venatoresque naturae. But rod aidvos 
rovrou is just as applicable to all three, as to the latter category, 
in addition to which objection neither aicy ngr xdcpos odes signify 
nature, as they have a fixed dogmatical meaning in the Greek 
language. We therefore feel obliged to retain the reference of 
the term “wise men” to the Greek philosophers, and of the 
ypappatets to rabinnical erudition; but observing, with respect 
to the latter, that it.is not investigation of the sacred volume 

which is condemned, but the manner in which it was conducted 
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by those who pursued it, the sifting of words, and trifling spirit 
which, making camels out of gnats, characterised their inquiry, 
_ likewise the self-approbation which attended their labours, pre- 
cisely as described in Matt. xxiii. In short, the cvf#rnzaé may 
be hest distinguished by supposing that the first two expressions 
describe the learning of the schools, and that skill in classifying, 
which prevailed among heathens and Jews, but the latter intended 
that diletanteism in research, then so prevalent, and which pro- 
pounded itselfin an universal spirit of disputation and speculation. 
To restrict this supposition to the Jewish enquirers of this kind, 
called wr who amused themselves with the mystical scriptural 
expositions named owy as Schleusner and Pott appear to do, 
is unwarranted ; we must rather include both Greek and J ewish . 
lovers of speculative disputation, and observe, that the controversy 
is directed first against the Christianer, and then against the 
followers of Apollos and Peter. 

Ver. 21. The words which follow, according to the usual ex- 





planation: of the passage, do not show a just connection with 
what precedes them. In the expression codia rod @eoi, the 
xnpuypa of the Gospel is generally understood, which makes the 
sense “hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world 2?’ 
Certainly, for since the world in its (pretended) wisdom, did not 
_Yeceive God in his (true) wisdom by means of the Gospel, it pleased 
God, by the foolishness of preaching (ée., deemed such by the 
world), to save them that believe.” To this exposition, however, 

there is this objection, that the preaching of the cross, which 
is also the pawpia Tod Knpiyparos, then appears as a consequence 
of the non-acceptance of godly wisdom on the part of the world, 
but this is evidently an error. Besides, then, not ézred} od eyver, 
but yweoxes would have been used. It may be said that the 
stress does not justly belong to dia Tis pwpias Tod knpiyparos, 
but to the sc@car Tovs mvotevov7as, which would make the sig- 
nification “As the world would not acknowledge God in the 
wisdom of the Gospel, it pleased God by this (apparently) foolish 
preaching to save those who believed in it, and thus their 
_ pretended wisdom was made foolishness, because they were there- 
by excluded from salvation.” It must be confessed that, by 
adopting this explanation, the difficulties of the passage are con- 
siderably lessened ; but, according to our conviction, the position 
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of the words does not admit of this exposition. Without doubt, 
when Paul wished to describe the opposition between the world 
and believers, he might have written c@cat rods mucTevovTas Oud 
THs pwplas Tov Knpvyparos, meaning, that by means of the wwpia 
Tov Knpvypatos itself, he made human wisdom to become folly, 
not ‘through the fact, that the faithful accepted the pwpia Tod 
xnpvypatos, The consequence then is, that ézresd2 yap év Th copia 
Tod @cod must be received in a signification different from that 
usually adopted, that is to say, that the év 77 copia Ocod must 
be understood to refer, not to the Gospel, but to the wisdom of 
God. as Billroth has already pointed out ; in short, to the circum- 
stances under which, according to Rom. i. 18, 19, any result is 
to be expected from human research, viz., that it be conducted 
in sincerity with a desire to attain to a knowledge of the true 
God. Then the évrecdy becomes beautifully connected with the evdd- 
xynoev, and the apostle says, “ Because men made s0 ill an use of 
their power of discovering truth, that they attained only to an ap- 








parent wisdom, God, as it were in punishment, has—published: 
salvation by means of the foolish preaching of the cross, which 
they have now no power to understand, being blinded by their 
own false wisdom.’ It is true the preaching of the cross has 
also its inward and needful foundation, but Paul has here no 
occasion to discourse upon it; he merely brings forward the side 
which appears to him calculated to show the vanity of confiding in ~ 
human wisdom. Riickert has propounded an anomalous view of the 
passage ; he explains év 77 copia tov Ocod thus: “ by the guid- 
ance and disposition of godly wisdom, the world did not compre- 
hend God through its own wisdom.” But the thought that the 
non-acknowledgment of God on the part of mankind was a con- 
trivance of godly wisdom, is entirely contrary to Paul, as Rom. 
. chaps. 1. and il. show ; and besides this, the reception of the év as 
grounds for this explanation is highly questionable, on account of 
its connexion with éyvw. This verb cannot be separated from 
the év 1H codig, because, in the second part of the verse, it is 
stated that the believers recognised the true wisdom in the fool- 
ishness of the Gospel. (Billroth finds the expression, “ ‘hindered 
by means of their wisdom, the world knew not God,” in the d:a tijs 
codias; but I rather agree with Winer (Gr. p. 327), who retains 


d:d in its accustomed signification, in the sense of, ‘“ by means of 
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their wisdom they knew not God; i.¢., their wisdom was not the 
_ fitting means for the perception of trath.”—The eddoxnoev 6 Oeds 
stands -according ‘to the well-known rien my instead of the 
Greek eof r@ Oecd). 

Vers. 22-94, Billroth considers that the phrase beginning 
with the ézrev5 should be” second proposition to the principal 
point of the sentence eddoxyncev 6 Oeds, which latter accordingly 
must have a double protasis, one preceding and the other follow- 
ing it. From this proceeds the explanation of the ev 77 codig 
Tod Meow (ver. 21), as one to which the learned men mentioned 
gave the preference. Both the premises introduced with éedy 
must certainly express a kindred thought, but if onueta and copia 
(ver. 22), as well as oxdvdadov and pwpia (ver. 23), concern the 
Gospel, copia rod Ocoi must consequently refer to the same, 
which, as we have already seen, is not tenable. Therefore ézresdy 
does not in this place, as in ver. 21, signify “ after,” but “ for,” 
as in pure Greek ézreé is often used, but never évesd7 (see Pas- 





sow Lex.) In the New Testament ézreid7 is to be found in the 
sense of “for,” in the passages Matt. xxi.46; Luke xi. 6 ; 1 Cor. 
v. 21, xiv. 16; Phil. ii: 26. It would be better, therefore, to 
place the second ézrecd7) in connexion with what follows, and con- 
sider vers. 22—24, as the declaration of the éuapavev 6 Ocds 
(ver. 20), which is represented in ver. 21 as well merited. The 
foolishness into which God permitted them to fall was, that 
their aims were directed towards false objects, and that the true 
one, which indeed contained the thing they sought, was mistaken 
by them. The onpecopavia of the Jews prevented their acknow- 
ledging Christ, because, although himself the greatest onetov, 
and surrounded as it were with.a halo of miracles, he neverthe- 
less did not perform them in a manner which accorded with their 
expectation, neither did he descend from the cross, but died 
thereon; this was destructive of the glorious picture of the Mes- 
siah they had taught themselves to contemplate with exultation, 
therefore Christ crucified was to them a oxdvdanov, an unaccept- 
able stumbling-block. The Greeks, on the contrary, required a 
speculatively founded and well-arranged argument for the Gospel ; 
when this was wanting, the source of all wisdom, and the depths 
of sound speculation, was to them a pwpéa. It was only to those 
among Jews and Greeks, who from their hearts obeyed the call- 
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ing of God,, that the crucified Saviour was discernible as a divine 
source of power, from which the greatest onpeia, (but of a spiri- 
tual hidden kind), incessantly proceeded, and as the origin of that 
wisdom, in comparison with which all human knowledge is folly 
Ver. 25. This effect of the Gospel the apostle deduces from 
‘the fact of the difference between what is divine and that which 
is merely human, since the most unapparent divine influence is 
more powerful and wise than the mightiest and wisest human 
display. The expressions 76 pawpov, Td aoOevés Tob Oeob have 
something important in them: they are equal to an Oxymoron. 
Paul certainly did not intend to affix this idea to the Divine 
Being, but only to the appearance of certain divine schemes, the 
redemption through the death of Christ for example. Even 
this might appear to men foolish and weak without being so. 
It would therefore be erroneous to refer 76,da0evés tod Geod to 
the humiliation of Christ, the veiling of his divine power, as Bill- 
roth appears to do; this is opposed by the parallel pwpov. To 





the genitive Tay dvOpeoTav may coptas and Svvapews—be sup- 
plied. 

Vers. 26—27. It appears striking that the apostle should draw 
the argument for the wisdom of the pwpdv rob Ocod, and the 
strength of the da@evés tov @eod, from the condition of the faith- 
ful. It proceeds, however, from this cause, that both being exhibited 
in them, it is clear that it is not the question of the humiliation of 
God in Christ that is here to be considered, but the property of 
the doctrine of salvation. The ié:é7az, or illiterate and ignorant 
members of the church, confounded the wisdom of the wise and the 
power ofthe mighty. But how was Paul able to say this at that 
period? It might agree with the times subsequent to Constantine, 
but not during the rule of Nero. But it was in the existence of the 
Christian church itself, and the spiritual power which pervaded 
it, that Christianity represented itself triumphant. The Christians 


1 The repetition of the Xprordy in ver. 24 is striking, to which, from ver. 28, 
Kyptocouev mnust be supplied. At the first glance, the thouglit will then appear con- 
structed as if Paul preached two Christs, first the crucified one for the unbelieving, then 
the glorified, zc. the risen Saviour, for the believing. It is, however, not to be so 
understood but that unbelievers, having no faith in Christ's resurrection, make as it were 
to themselves another, a dead Christ. whom they reject; while believers, receiving his 
death only in connexion with his resurrection, possess in the crucified also a living 
Saviour. F 
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could effect what neither philosopher, prince, nor potentate were 
able to do, create men's hearts anew, and out of sinners and evil- 
doers form children of God. (In ver. 26, cAfjots stands somewhat 
abstract for the concrete xAnroé, but it signifies, as in 1 Cor. vii. 
20, the external circumstances, the calling. Riickert thinks with 
Beza that it should be received in the sense of ratio guam dominus 
in vobis vocandis secutus est, and with this the opinion possibly 
agrees, that Geos é&edé£aro forms the principal idea in what fol- 
lows. But Paul would certainly have expressed this idea diffe- 
rently — Kara odpxa, antithesis to cara mvedpa, see Rom. ii. 28, 
29, signifies here only “in respect to the exterior,” for, regarded 
inwardly, Christians are in the true sense of the word wise, strong, 
noble. Billroth regards cdp£ as xoopos obros, and this in general 
corresponds with the sense, but here it seems not so suitable on ac- 
“count of the words Svvaroi and edyeveis, which in themselves indi- 
cate nothing sinful. .’Euyeveis refers to noble condition; the greater 
proportion of the first Christians were slaves and illiterate men, 





——andthe-whole history-of the growth of the-church is fundamentally 
a progressive triumph of the unlearned over the learned, the lowly 
over the great, until the emperor himself laid his crown at the 
foot of the cross—In ver. 27, wopa, dcOevh, and dyer corres- 
pond closely with the three expressions in yer. 26, and the change 
of the masculine to the neuter is unimportant, as in ver. 27 Tovs 
codots comes again between; the masculine is only considered 
less abstract, the neuter more so. In the é&edefa7o is. simply 
indicated the summoning, distinguishing efficacy of election, with- 
out any reference to absolute predestination. According to God’s 
intention the summons is general, and it is only owing to the 
opposition which individuals are free to exercise to his grace, that 
it assumes the form of selecting.) 

Vers. 28, 29. Paul carries the representation yet further, in 
the endeavour to realize the striking idea; he adds yet the words 
eovdernuéva, certainly ui dvra, and substitutes for cararoyivew 
the stronger xatapyeiv. The addition of wéya ti to the form 
p47) ovTa is quite wrong. Paul intends to deseribe believers as not 
only not great, but as in effect things that are not, as in Rom. iv. 
17, and for this reason, because the natural man has generally no 
real being or existence; but as the following 7a 6vra means like- 
wise the natural man, it would doubtless be better to reflect upon 
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the state as such. The natural man indeed has no part.in the 
true life, nevertheless he stands with a certain degree of power, 
and a perfect consciousness of it. In the transition from the old 
to the new state, in the repentance and wrestlings with the old 
nature which ensue, the remnant of the strength of the natural 
man escapes, and that of the new life not being yet effective, he 
is indeed a ut) dv, a being now produced by God’s creative power. 
The é& abdrod iets éore in ver. 30, refers to this new birth in re- 
generation ; the honour and glory being alone of God and of no 
created being. (In-ver. 28, dyevyjs means ignobili loco natus ; in 
profane writers it also signifies “childless” or ‘“ degenerate,” 
degener.—In ver. 29, the wdca cap£,like 1) wads, is formed after 
the well-known Jewish text ww bs and b5 3b. For tod Ocod 
the text. rec. reads abrod. in favour of which much indeed might be 
urged, as some one might easily be supposed to have made the 
alteration on account of the avrod immediately following. But 
the Codd. A.C.D.E.F.G.1. and many minuscula read Qeoid, so that 








this text must be retained —'Evartov = 4554s, before God, ie; 
in his presence, before his face, as if the creature had an individual 
merit of his own.) 

Vers. 30—31. The first of these two verses forms an accessory 
thought, (for ver. 31 is a continuation of the subject of ver. 29), 
and places in contrast to their outward debasement the internal 
gloriousness of Christians. From the Father through the Son 
(comp. Rom. xi. 36), have believers their existence, not only as 
regards their creation, but especially referring to their being 
created anew, 7.¢. their new birth, Christ being the step there- 
unto. This last idea lies in the ds éyevnOn juiv, which words 
imply not only that Christ by his doctrine and example teaches 
us wisdom, &c., or that it operates in us through his spirit, but 
that he is in fact become (after effectual and suffering obedience), 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption, and that 
therefore all these in his followers are only the unfolding of gifts 
received in him. (Comp. the remarks upon the reréXeorai in the 
Comm. Joh. xix. 30.) The dvd Qeot must be connected with the 
éyernOn, so that Christ himself in his human nature may appear as 
a gift from God to men, but the idea which expresses-the being of 
Christ stands as a climax, and comprehends the phases ofthe Chris- 
tian life from its commencement to its completion. In the cod/a 
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is intimated the real, essential knowledge of God, which is 
identical with the feeling of one’s own nothingness, and, to a 
certain extent, it is the beginning of a true way of life, the 
real werdvo.a, for it leads to Sucacocdvn, and thereby to a perfect 
enlightenment of the man as a regenerated creature. (See on 
Rom. iii. 21.). The dysacpés is furthermore the gradual deyelop- 
ment of this new life, not the gradual improvement or purifying 
of the old man, for that must be giverf up in death; in short, 
the arodvTpwo.s, which occasionally comprehends in its meaning 
the commencement of the new life, refers here especially to its 
end and accomplishment. (See this idea further explained in 
Comm. on Rom. iii. 25.). The perfect inward deliverance from 
the power of sin, is now expressed together with the doAttpacts 
tov c@uatos (Rom. viii. 23), because the mortal body always 
remains a source of temptation. Paul then again repeats the 
thought in ver. 29, in conjunction with the scripture from Jerem. 
ix. 28, signifying that no creature may glory in himself, but 
___only_in the_Lord-;which-according-to-the-context—would bear this 
construction, that the Christian is indebted to the Lord alone, 
and not to himself, for the whole work of his moral perfection, a 
doctrine destructive of all Pelagianism. Regeneration is entirely 
God's work, as was the Creation, both in the commencement, 
means, and accomplishment.—( Ver. 31 is an anacoluthon ; tothe 
iva, yévntat may be supplied.—Kavydao0az is generally coustrued 
in the New Testament with é, but also with zepl, bmép, cata). 


§ 2. THE WISDOM OF GOD. 
(Gi. 1—16.) 


After exposing to view the vanity of human wisdom, the 
apostle describes more closely the properties of that which is 
divine from ver. 6—16, having beforehand plainly signified to the 
Corinthians (ver. 1—5), with an allusion to ver. 17, chap. i., that 
this wisdom, pure and without any admixture of the human ele- 
ment, was what he had faithfully preached to them. 

Vers. 1, 2. Paul commences by saying that, upon his appear- 
ance among them in Corinth, he preached to them with no human 
excellency of speech or of wisdom, but that he had simply re- 
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vealed to them an historical, and, above all, the crucified Christ, 
exposing to full view the unwpia of divine preaching (ver. 21.) instead 
of veiling it in mystery. This contains the great truth, not suffi- 
ciently reflected upon, that the Gospel, in its essence, is neither 
theoretic, abstract, or reflective, nor even imaginative, but that it 
is historical, and the history is divine. The preaching of the 
Gospel is a revelation of God’s doings, and especially of the one ~ 
great act of God’s love, the gift of his only Son for the sins of the 
world. When belief is well established, then alone may this act 
of God become the subject of theory or research among the mem-, 
bers of the church; and even then only so far as the whole in- 
vestigation proceeds from faith. (See on ver. 6, sqq.). Faith 
could never be a consequence of this enquiry. It has its origin 
in God’s Spirit alone, which ever shows itself most effectual by 
the simple preaching of the divine history. It is not improbable, > 
from the materialism of the false teachers among the Corinthians, 
that evidence of supposititious ideas of Christ was to be discerned 
among them (see On XY. - 12), amd that-the-apostle—intended_to 
oppose’ this by holding the historical Christ up to view. (In 
ver. 1 the dmepoyn Adyou 7) codias is an explanation of the rheto- 
rical and speculative elements united in the expression codia 
rovou (i. 17.). This is plainly shown by ii. 4. The substantive . 
brepoy7, is to be found in J Tim. ii. 2. It indicates here the 
exaggeration arising from vanity, which permits that which is 
unimportant to usurp the place of that which is valuable -—Upon 
papTiptov Tov Ocod see comm. oni. 6. The reading puoripsov 
appears to be borrowed from ver. 7.—In ver. 2, éxpiva is not to 
be rendered, as Billroth does, “I determined,” but, “I judged 
in myself, ¢. ¢e., I had the fullest, most perfect conviction.” The 
eldévar ev tpiv is not to be understood as if Paul expressed his 
conviction that in Corinth only he must have no other knowledge 
than Christ, while elsewhere, and in himself, he might know 
many things; but that, asin Corinth, so everywhere, and also in 
himself, Christ was all in all; the eidévas, that is to say, refers 
to the knowledge of the true and everlasting, and is by no means 
comprehensive, but is applied to one alone, the revealed God in 
Christ (Col. i. 16, 17.). .In this knowledge there are no degrees ; 
it ig either possessed in full or is entirely wanting. But it can- 
not be denied that this sole knowledge of the Eternal is capable 
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of progression i in itself, though it has in no part of its develop- 
ment the character of variety. This latter belongs more espe- 
cially to the knowledge of what is earthly, and itis from the con- 
junction of the latter with the more exalted knowledge that a 
harmonious whole is formed. Further, it is not to be passed over. 
that Paul does not say that he knows anything of or concerning 
Christ, but that he knows himself, he preaches himself. The 
historical Christ is also the living one, who abides by his own 
until the last day. He works personally in each believer, and is 
begotten again in each. Therefore is Christ himself, the crucified 
and the risen, everywhere the object of preaching and also wisdom. 
itself (i. 31), for his history repeats itself throughout the church 
and in every member of it, not becoming old thereby, for as 
what is divine can never decay, it exists in the present day in the 
same fulness of power in which it revealed itself at the foundation 
of the church. 

Ver. 3—5. Asthe individual has to work out his own salvation 





with fear-and trembling; Gr d working in him to will and to do, 
and inspiring thus a holy.sense of God's presence (Phil. ii. 12, _ 
13), so Paul, in perfect consciousness of the divine strength work- 
img through him, with fear and trembling, and acknowledging his 
own weakness, appeared in Corinth to preach God, without any 
admixture of what was human. It must be here observed, how- 
ever, that it is not slavish fear that is spoken of, but the tender 
concern which is in the nature of love, and the holy awe which 
- accompanies the love of God. It involves no idea of persecution, 
mortification, or disorder, because the xai directly joins verses 2 
and 3, so that the force is, “ and therefore,” or “ in this conscious- 
ness,” As he therefore preached a Saviour in weakness (viz. as cru- 
cified), so he declared himself to be weak. (The idea of his coming 
among them is included in the éyevdognv pos tyas of ver. 8,—In 
‘ver. 4 the first xal is to be understood as adversative. Paul lays 
down the antithesis in himself weak, but strong in God.—Adyos 
refers to free dissension, cjpuyua to preaching, properly speaking 
as exposition.—ITeOoé is a reproving epithet, which indicates. 
the peculiar human persuasion, which should find no place in 
the promulgation of the Gospel; believers should be converted by 
the divine power alone. The form does not occur again; the 


Greeks have mifavés for it, and likewise mweworés, TELOTUKOS, and 
a 
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if some Codd. adopt these forms, or év vrecOoé, it is clear that these 
readings originate only in the endeavour to substitute a more 
usual for the unaccustomed form. The avOpwzrivys is also a spu- 
rious addition, borrowed, without doubt, from ver. 13. The correct 
antithesis to zefol copias Adyou is clearly év copia Ocod, instead 
of which it represents it to be the operation of godly wisdom. 
IIvetpatos cat Suvvdpews is best comprehended as a hendiadyoin. 
The operation is to be supposed as first internal, because the 
Gospel has power to reform sinners, then it is external, as dis- 
playing itself in the Charismata.—In ver. 5 the 7 refers to the 
rise and lasting existence of faith. - It is in the first instance the 
creation of the Spirit, in which the will of man has no part, 
(although he may obstruct its progress); but he finds a continual 
. support in the divine Spirit, which, as it were, carries on conti- 
nually the work of his regeneration.) 

Vers. 6, 7. After this, the apostle commences his important 
exposition of the characteristics of godly wisdom. as manifested 





in Christ. —The-connection-with—what—preeedes—is_this_:-_if the 
Gospel possesses nothing of what is called wisdom by the world, 
itis by no means to be considered devoid of this property, having 
that which is far higher, viz. the wisdom which is from God. 
But to obtain a correct understanding of the following explana- 
tion, an examination of the relation of the wiotts to the codia 
and to the yvdcus is indispensable. Paul makes a predominant 
use of the first expression, but ini. 5 we have already met with 
yvrao.s, and yvevas is to be found in ii. 14 ; indeed the ideas are so 
closely linked that it is scarcely possible rightly te comprehend 
one without the other. The qioves is, according to the observa- 
tions upon Rom. iii. 21, the basis of Christian living, to which 
codia and yvous may be advantageous. It is, received as Chris- 
tian miotis, God's life in man, the influence of Christ's Spirit in 
his heart, and consequently presupposes the gift of man to Christ. 
Then faith is next planted in the xapééa, since it certainly is not 
without knowledge, though it is not original, but proceeds from 
inward experience. In the progress of the life now regularly 


1 It is scarcely necessary to observe that wioris, copia, yviors are discussed here 
only as they necessarily belong to the constitution of the internal life of every believer, . 
(one or other prevailing as it may be), and not as Charismata. In the latter quality the 
reader is referred to the remarks on xii. 7, sqq. 
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developed, the whole man is swayed more and more by the power 
of Christ, and consequently his thoughts likewise are sanctified. 
Thus the yrdors is formed as fruit of the wiotss, and the one is 
ever borne by the other, as the fruit by the branch, for the view 
which the wéoris alone can elevate is extended beyond the exist- 
ence on this earth. The church collectively being a repetition of 
the course of individual life, so likewise then a yvdors must arise 
for it, that is to say, a theology in the true meaning of the word. 
But the yao will prove a yevdevupos if not founded upon a 
life of faith and growing inward experience, but upon elements 
liable to error, because alien to the faith. In the expressions _ 
yvaais or ériyvmors (Eph. i. 17, iv. 138; Rom. i. 28) knowledge, 
as such,‘is also distinctly adverted to, not a knowledge appa- 
rent and ideal, but a knowledge of the being of God, grounded 
upon a real possession of him, upon the revelation of his divine 
nature to men. This knowledge can never be impracticable, 
since truth beholds with a correct eye outward circumstances, 
——and tempers the energy of the will to work effectually accord: 
ing thereto ; in this practical view the yodous becomes codia. One 
side can never exist without the other, the theoretical without 
the practical, and vice versa; therefore these two expressions 
might be used indifferently, when a precise distinction was not 
the object; but Paul here especially and intentionally employs 
copia because the deviations of the Corinthians were in general 
of a practical kind, and betrayed themselves in practice, though 
indeed they ultimately rooted themselves, and became as usual 
dogmatic errors. Paul again opposes the wisdom of God in the 
abstract, ¢. ¢. as proceeding from God, to the wisdom of the 
world, but its divine properties are only recognised by the per- 
fect, meaning the true believers (the mvevyarexoi, iii. 1), who 
bear the principle of perfectness in themselves, without its being 
entirely developed (Phil. iii. 12-15.). In this view the Gospel 
has, and ever retains the nature of a mystery, which the Almighty 
has prepared: for men from the beginning of the world, but 
which should not be discerned of the natural man (ver. 14.). In 
ver. 6, the construction codiay év ros TeXeiors is not like the dative 
“‘ wisdom for the perfect,” but equivalent to odaav év roils TeXeloss, 
“‘ which only among the perfect is esteemed what it is in effect.’’ 
—In that case the copia rob aidvos rovrou is = the codia rod 
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xdopou Tovrov of i. 20; and if the doyovres is separated, it is only 
for the purpose of more strongly displaying the triumph of divine 
over human wisdom; for the expression does not signify evil 
Spirits (in which case this form is always in the singular), but 
rulers and princes, in the learned, as in the political world, as ver. 
8 shews. They had crucified Christ, but were xarapyovpevot,. 
since he was arisen again, and the church had continually ex- 
tended itself; and. the connexion between influence in the state 
and learning proceeds in some degree from the circumstance that 
cultivation among the higher classes is in general extended by: 
means of their learned men.—Ver. 7 has év wvaornple and dmroke- 
Kpuppéevn, which is not to be accepted in the sense of an absolute 
want of the power of discerning, otherwise no cod/a Ocov could 
ever exist among men, but only of the impossibility of its nature 
being understood without the peculiar limits of the circle of the: 
Christian life. (See the remarks upon Rom. xvi. 25.).—But the: 
expressions are not synonymous ; the év wvotypi is more appli- | 











cable to men, “a wisdom in inysterious form, not discernible of 
man in his natural power,” but the awoxexpuppévy to God, “ hid- 

den in God and in his being, consequently it is itself of a divine 
nature.” Ver. 9 pursues the subject of this idea, and Heiden- 
reich supplies yvwploa: to mpowpicev. In some passages, as 
Eph. iii. 4, 5, Col. i. 26, 2 Tim. i. 9, this idea is prominent: 
throughout, but here the apostle appears to have intended by the. 
use of 7pompicev to declare, that God had previously destined to. 
man the gift of salvation through Christ, because the design of 
revelation was sufficiently evident throughout the whole argumen- 
tation.— A ‘oy has not literally the sense of eternity, it signifies 
only a long period; but mpo Trav aidver, i.¢. before all ages, indi- 
cates the metaphysical notion of eternity —The do&a is here not 
glory, but glorification, for in i. 29, 31, Paul had completely con- 
demned that which. is of men; but the sv does not only apply: 
to the apostles, but to all believers to whom-the promises of ages 
past were fulfilled.) 

Vers. 8, 9. That by the , Spyoures ToD aigvos TovTou the 
worldly great in knowledge and tradition were indicated, ver. 8 
clearly shows, where they are represented as having crucified the 
Lord of Glory. Yetitis by no means to be inferred that this ex- 
pression referred to the Jews alone: without doubt the apostle 
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beheld in Pilate the representative of heathen sections, and 
therefore both Jews and heathens, in their scientific and political 
representatives, were alike included. The apostle proves the 
assertion (in agreement with Luke xix. 42, xxiii. 34; Acts iii. 
17, xiii. 27), that they had not known the Lord Christ, from the 
fact that they had crucified him. This they could not justify, for 
had they rightly used the means afforded, they might have at- 
tained to a knowledge of Christ, as Acts xiii. 27 clearly shows; 
but it shall intimate and likewise mitigate their guilt, that the 
natural man, as such (ver. 14), ever thus acts, and consequently. 
continually, as it were, crucifies Christ anew. However far the 
meaning of ywooxew might extend, it is restricted and defined 
by the expression «tjpsos rhs SéEns. As a guiltless, and at the 
same time richly gifted being, they knew him well; therefore 
their guilt must ever remain great, as they delivered him through 
envy; but they really believed hé was not the Son of God, be- 
cause their notions of God were thoroughly false, and with such 








notions Christ's conduct_by no_means agreed._4é£a-is_here—the 
entire fulness of the glories of the eternal world, divine power, and 
glory, just as God is.named, Acts vii. 2; Eph: i. 17. @eds, 
or taTHp THs OdEns and Kvpsos THs So£ys, marks the divine nature 
of Christ, the knowledge of whom, indeed, is beyond the power 
of man, and only to be conferred upon the human race through 
the gift of God’s Spirit, though the operation of this grace 
may be hindered by man’s own resistance. In addition, éorav- 
pwcay Tov Kupsov THs So&ns is one of the passages in the New 
Testament, in which an exchange of the predicate of the two na- 
tures is plain, thereby arguing that a correct principle lies in the 
doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum, although the form of - 
its exemplification may not be suitable.—The quotation which 
follows (ver. 9) connects itself, as in i. 31, in the form of an 
anacoluthon. Theophylact considered that the addition of yéyove 
would restore the construction ; Billroth viewed the whole as an 
exposition of the cofia @eod of ver. 7. But it appears more cor- 
rect to understand the dda as introducing the antithesis to the 
words iv oddels TAY dpydvtwy Tod aidvos ToUTOU éyvexev (ver. 8.). 
This Paul states impressively, not in his own words, but in those 
of Scripture ; so that the meaning is this, ‘‘ Which wisdom none of 
the rulers of this world understood, but it was prepared by God, 
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for those who love him, seeing that by human power it can never 


be attained unto.” For d6¢@ad6s, ods, xapdia indicate the modes | 


_ by which man, as such, attains either idea or notion ; the love 
so apparent in all God's dealings conducts to a far richer world 
of knowledge and feeling than earthly means could open to our 
conception. The quotation therefore refers only to man in his 
natural state, the following verse represeniing him under the in- 
fluence of the divine Spirit, by means of which he perceived es- 
sentially the truth of God's things. The dad alludes to the 
previously-mentioned ovdeis éyywxe. (See Winer’s Gr. p. 421.).— 
In the jrojuace is intimated the fact forming the subject of the 
communication, but the second & stands for rovatra.— AvaBSaivew 
él Kapdiay = ‘ab by roy. for the rising of an earnest desire 
in the heart.—In the Old Testament there is literally no such 
passage ; it is possible that Paul had Isa. Ixiv. 3, 4, in his mind, 
quoting from memory; and something very similar is found in the 
passages Isa. lii. 15, and lxv. 17. The form xalas yéypamrras 
does-not—permit—us—to—viewthe—reference—as_to—an—apocryphal 
scripture, for it always signifies the Old Testament, Nevertheless 
Origen, Chrysostom, and Theodoret imagined that Paul had bor- 
rowed these words from an apocrypha of Elias. It is quite pos- 
sible that. these words existed in such a book, now lost to us; but 
as the book itself was doubtless the work of later times, it appears 
more probable that the words were quoted from our epistle by the 
apocrypha in question.) 
Ver. 10. Paul then derives the coda of believers from a similar 
exercise of God's. grace; they knew God through the revelation of 


his Holy Spirit. Of course this is not to be understood as limited to . 


the twelve apostles, but including all believers, who certainly at 
Pentecost received the gift of the Holy Spirit at the same time ; yet 
the words strictly refer to the regenerate, and not to all the mem- 
bers of the church community. Concerning the dvroxadvrrew Sia 
_ amvevpatos see Matt. xvi. 17. The question here is not of the one 
great fact of the appearing of Christ, but of the individual effect 
which each experiences in himself proceeding from the power of 
Christ ; just as in the same manner the process of seeing is not 
a consequence of the creation of the sun, but it rather requires 
that the ray of light reach the eye. (To dmexdAue may be 

added from yer. 7 cobiay drroxexpuupernv.) This revealing effect 
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of the Spirit is deduced by the apostle from his: general nature. 
The Spirit, i.e. the Spirit of God, searches likewise the depths 
of the Godhead, and can thence impart true knowledge con- 
cerning God. In consequence of the climax Kal ta BaOn Tov 
coi, rdvra must be taken in its widest sense,-so that nothing 
may be excluded from the penetrating knowledge (épevvay) of 
the Spirit. Besides this, as the Spirit of God is God himself, 
the Bdn rod Ocod not only intimates the decrees of God, the acts 
of his will, but must also signify the divine’ Being itself. The 
Father is in his everlasting fulness and depth known in the Son 
and the Spirit, just as a man, (ver. 11), in the spirit of a man, 
knoweth the things that are in him, and there is also that in 
God which may be understood of man in his natural power (Rom. 
i. 19, 20.). The ra 8a6n in connection with cal, “ likewise the 
depths of God,” signifies that which is absolutely beyond the 
limits of human understanding, e.g. the Trinity. But from the 
fact that the Spirit of God knows all, it is not to be inferred that 
he reveals ald to men, but that it is only those things which con- 





cern Christ, called in ver. 12, ra bd Tod Ocod yapicbevta jpiv : 
and even this, according to the apostle’s idea, is everything, (see 
iii. 22.). He who knows Christ knows God and all besides ; for 
in Christ lie all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. (Col. ii. 
3.). In 1 John-ii. 20, 27, it is said of those who have the 
anointing of the Spirit, od ypelav éyere, iva tus SidacKn vpas, they 
know all! In this idea is not to be included all the minutie of 
earthly wisdom, but only the knowledge of the Eternal, in which 
all other is contained. How far the declarations of Paul in 1 Cor. 
xiii, 9, 12 agree with this, will be farther shown in the explana- 
tion of that passage. 

Ver. 11. Paul illustrates what follows in a remarkable man- 
ner by means of a parallel deduced from human knowledge. One 
would have supposed that the connexion between the divine Spirit 
and the divine Being was completely incomparable. Paul judges 
otherwise. Man, as the image of God, bears within himself ana- 
logies in certain relations, and similar parallels (see the Comm. 
on John i. 1) are sanctioned thereby. Upon a due consideration 
of the thought wvedua avOperrov oidev 76 év adT@, that is to say, 
in the wuy as the centre of individuality, one might hesitate, be- 
cause men go seldom truly know themselves, and self-knowledge is 
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found with. few. But it is not the meaning of Paul, that the 
spirit of men can know all that is in men, as the divine Spirit knows 
all that belongs to God; his idea is rather this: let a man know 
much or little as he may, it is ever by means of his own spirit that 
he becomes acquainted with what he knows; no stranger can-inves- 
tigate the depths of another’s soul. Thus understood, the parallel is 
equivalent, “as God’s Spirit rules over all, so does the spirit of 
man bear sway in himself, as in a microcosm,” The construction 
which Billroth puts on the words of the apostle in this place is 
evidently forced; and we should have thought the difference be- 
tween the divine and human spirit would have prevented his dis- 
covering anything in this passage concerning their identity. At 
least the mode of expression chosen by him is easily misunder- 
stood, as mvedua Ocod, or éx Ocod and mvedua Tod avOperrov are 
here as expressly separated as in Rom. viii. 16, (compare the ex~ 
planation to the passage). It would be more plain to say — 
. that the human spirit is allied to the divine; and as originality 
is in some degree necessary to a correct understanding, thus is 





the human spirit the organ whereby man receives the divine 
Spirit, and is enlightened throngh his influence. But without 
the divine Spirit (ver. 14) and, with his natural spirit alone, he 
could never know God.— The ovdels ofdev, ef un 16 veda TOD Qeod. 
. is, after what precedes, naturally to be received with the addition, 
“and he; to whom the Spirit imparts knowledge,” precisely as in 
Matt. xi. 27, itis said, “‘ No one knows the Father, save the Son, - 
and he to whom the Son will reveal him.” (See the Comm. on 
this passage). Although eédévas is used in this and the follow- 
ing verse for divine knowledge, itis, as verse 14 shows, completely 
synonymous with yvavas. 

Vers. 12, 13. By means of the comparison with an earthly 
standard, the apostle endeavours to make the condition of the 
regenerate mind, really knowing God, more comprehensible. 
Over the former the wvedua Tod cocpov rules, whose spirit is so far 
identical with that of the kingdom of darkness, as the latter may 
be said to govern the world. (Ephes. vi. 12.). The wveijpa é« rod 
Ocod is substantially the same as the wvedua mentioned before, 
only the éx more strongly expresses the power proceeding from the 
divine Spirit, revealing itself in the heart of man, in order that the 
avetua mpopopixoyv may be in contradistinction to the évdudOerov, 
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if we may use the expression. The aim of this comminication of the 
Holy Spirit is theoretical as well as practical, the knowledge of 
God’s mercy in Christ (ra yapscOévta = ydpus, see i. 5, the gift of 
the Holy Spirit being falsely understood: by some to be included 
therein) which is proclaimed by preaching, without any admixture 
of earthly wisdom. (Human should stand in opposition to godly wis- 
dom. Paul, however, expresses it by wvedua, as in ii.4., the motive 
of wisdom.—Zdaxrois is in both cases derived from the genitive 
copias and rvevparos, and indicates the source of the instruction ; . 
the expression is also found in John vi. 45, d:daxrol Geod. The 
reading dvdayH would only remove the difficulty which occurs in 
connexion with the genitive). Some difficulties are to be found 
in the concluding sentence wvevpaticols mvevparixd ovyKpivovTes. 
The verb ovyxpivey implies to mix, combine, propound something, 
from thence to bring, as it were, the proper argument in connec- 
tion with the individual present. But the dative mvevyatexois 
requires consideration. The translation, “ propounding to the 
spiritual, things spiritual,” does not appear suitable, for in iii. 1, 





Panl says that he could not speak to the Corinthians as with spi- 
ritual persons, although he had delivered unto them the Gospel ; 
and certainly the Gospel is commonly preached to those who are 
yet unbelievers, with a view to their conversion. But the follow- 
ing verses require this explanation, viz. that the Corinthians, | 
being: carnal, cannot prevent his labouring spiritually among: 
them, and the Spirit everywhere present may be awakened by 
Spiritual efficacy. Grotius would refer rvevpatixa to the Old Tes- 
tament and mvevpatexots: to the New, in the sense of explaining 
things spiritual by that which is spiritual. But the question is 
not here of the Old Testament; and I should hesitate to adopt, 
with Beza, the Adyous with the wvevpatixois, making the idea, 
“ delivering spiritual things in a truly spiritual form,” because 
then the év would be absolutely necessary. 

Ver. 14. The mention of the delivery of the Gospel leads the 
apostle naturally to the condition of man with reference to the 
same. He indicates accordingly two classes of men, wWuysxol 
and mvevyaricot, and, taking the former into consideration, de- 
clares, first, that they would not receive the operation of the divine 
Spirit because it was foolishness to them ; but, secondly, that they 
also were not capable of receiving it, since it must be spiritually dis- 
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cerned. The question is, how the idea of the avOpwiros yruyunds 
is to be defined, and why in one place it refers to capxuxds, (iii. 1), 
and in-the other to wvevwatixés. First, we must bear in mind 
that these terms do not indicate unchangeably fixed and distinct 
classes of men, in which it would be impossible for transition 
from one to the other to take place, but conditions which in them- 
selyes men have the power of changing ; no one is by birth a mvev- 
parixos, and there are moments in which every one is capsuxés. 
If we attempt to define first the extreme, it is clear that with the 
capkexos, the cdp& prevails, and with the mvevparexds the mveipa 
tod Meod. The domination of the one principle does not, how- 
ever, exclude the stirring of the other; on occasion, the Spirit 
may be perceived working with the capxzxds, and the flesh with 
the regenerate ; the character of an individual defines itself ac- 
cording as the one or the other of these principles decidedly pre- 
dominates. But according to the situation of the yuyy with 
respect to the odp& and the wvedua (see my Treatise de Trichot. 





Nat—Hum.—in—the-Opuse._Acad_p._154, sqq.), the wuysxds is 
he in whom neither cdp& nor rvedua decidedly prevail, but the 
intellectual life presents itself as such. It might be asserted that 
where this immaterial life predominated, the flesh would certainly 
ever powerfully exhibit itself as Paul represents, Rom. vii. 14, 
sqq. This is correct in many respects; nevertheless, even the 
natural man can maintain a certain dvcasoovvn, and thus capxe- 
Kos indicates a deep degree of moral depression, called forth by. 
actual sin; but then the two expressions are so distinguished 
that capxixos intimates the ethical. principle, yuyexds the intel- 
lectual. If the natural man is to be designated, without the 
mvedua Tod Ocod, and as the transgressor of the vdyos, he is called 
capkixos ; but if, on the contrary, he is to be represented in his 
incapability to know the Lord, he is named yuysxds. (See James 
iii. 15; Jude ver. 19: in the latter passage the apuysKot are ex- 
pressly called vedua pr) éyovres.). Itis precisely so here; as 
long as the yvyixds remains what he is, carnal, he cannot ac- 
knowledge. what is divine, for the requisite organ is wanting in 
him. No man can of his own power arrive at a knowledge of 
the truth in Christ ; it is the work of God whenever accomplished.. 
The knowledge here spoken of is not to be understood as a com- 


prehensive reception of the doctrine of faith, (which might be ac- 
3 
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quired by natural exertion,) but as an’ insight proceeding from 
inward enlightenment and experience. Nevertheless man in his 
natural condition is not. without the mind, which belongs essen- 


_ tially to his nature, but it slumbers in him, and only the animal 


life is awake; yet, when the divine operation of the Gospel ex- 
cites the human spirit, the yrvysxds ceases, and the mveupate- 
xos, being capable of spiritually discerning, is living. It is true, 
it can. also be otherwise, and that man, by continued sin, may 
sink below the beasts; then even the capacity for spiritual fervour 
is lost, and his. state is that of hardened obduracy. (See Comm. 
on Rom. ix. 18.). 

Vers. 15, 16. One might now expect that Paul would con- 
tinue, 6 8é wvevpatixds déyeras TA TOD mvedpaTos, as antithesis to 
the yuysxds: but the presence of the Spirit being assumed to 
exist in him, (the transition between the condition being the 
mysterious act of regeneration), Paul only describes the mvevya- 
texos aS he who judges all, without being judged of any. The 
___lofty station which Paul occupies_enables_him,—as_it—were,to-in- 
clude the lower sphere, through which he had himself passed in 
his supervision; but to the yuysxds as well as the capxcxds the 
view of the higher sphere is absolutely denied, as the world of 
light is withheld from the blind. Paul adduces this fact of the 
high comprehensive position as characteristic of the power of a 
judgement which includes all in its grasp, because the Corinthians 
would not concede it to him, the true mvevparixds, usurping to 
themselves, although wuysxol, even capxexoé (iii. 1.) the liberty 
of judging Paul, for which they possessed in themselves no stand- 
ard. Asa proof of the unlawfulness of these proceedings, Paul 
appeals to Isa. x]. 13., where the Lord is described as incompre- 
hensible to man. (This passage is also quoted in Rom. xi. 34, 
but likewise, as here, concisely, as from memory. The LXX. 
read cup Pia for cvpBtBdoes, i.e. the Attic form of the future of 
ovpPiBalw, which the LXX more frequently use for min “ to 


teach, to instruct.’’ See Exod. iv. 12,15; Lev. x. 11; Ps, xxxii. 8. 


1 It might appear contradictory to this, that Paul judges, nay condemus, Peter and 
Barnabas, who must nevertheless be considered wvevgarixoi (see Gal. ii.). But this 
incident is tlus reconcileable with the principle here laid down; that it is not the spi- 
yitually regenerate man who is condemned in the TVEUMaT KOS, but the natural man, 
who is co-existent in him, 
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The Aitic dialect in this sense prefers the form npoaBeBatew) 
. Between voos _kupiou, and voids Xpic rod no express difference can 
‘be stated ; vods is synonymous with mvedua, only the former ex- 
‘pression implies spirit more than ability, as an ingredient in ra- 
tional knowledge. Paul therefore ascribes to himself, as wvevya- 
rixds, the divine incomprehensible vods: and, as mankind can 
neither know nor instruct God, neither can the y:uyicds know ér 
guide the mvevyatixds, for God is in him, and is spiritually the | 
living principle in the regenerate. How decidedly Paul held the 
idea of the indwelling of God in believers, is shown in1 Cor. xiv. 25, 
as well asin the present passage, according to which unbelievers 
shall acknowledge that God truly was in them. But the apostle 
is far from ecmparing himself with God and Christ; he rather 
represents himself as only the organ of God in Christ, in whom 
the subjection to sin has been destroyed, though his thought is 
often fearfully misused by enthusiasts and fanatics. In spiritual 
darkness making themselves like God, as regenerate and true 
avevpatixot, they-introduce—the-most_terrible-compulsion_of_con-__ 
science in their circle, requiring unconditional obedience to their 
dictates, which they publish as operations of the voids Xpiorod. 
Paul, on the contrary, will admit of no adherence to his person, 
but only to the truth which he preaches. (See on ili. 5—7, iv. 1.). 
Still the decision whether what he preaches is the truth, cannot 
be left to men (iv. 3.); the divine Spirit must verify it by the 
issue, through the ar odeukes duvdpews (ii. 4.), as it has already 
done beyond measure. 


§ 3. THE BUILDING OF GOD. 
(iii. 1--22.) - 


Paul proves, from the existing divisions in Corinth (iii. 1—4.), 
that the Christians there were yet far removed from the true spi- 
ritual standard, and displayed themselves rather as carnal-minded. 
They had mistaken the instruments in building, for the heavenly 
Architect himself, and so laid waste God’s temple in the church, 
which was advancing towards completion, even although the true 
foundation, once laid in it, yet remained uninjured, (ill, 5—17.). 
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They might, nevertheless, upon abandoning their false wisdom, and 
showing themselves to be willing to lose. everything for Christ, 
receive all again (ili, 18—22.). 
Vers. 1, 2.. The transition from the 2d to the 3d chapter is 
- Incorrectly conceived, when thus understood, “ If the spiritual 
‘are not to be judged, how can you, Paul, then judge us!” to 
which the apostle replies, ‘Because ye are not truly spiritual :” 
but there exists no trace of the Corinthians desiring to reject 
the judgement of the apostle, although they, so incompetent, 
passed judgement on him. Unquestionably the precipitate opinion 
_of the Corinthians was restrained (see iv. 3) by the information 
that they were not competent to judge in the matter, Accord- 
ing to the form the xdyo ode jndvv_Onv AaAFoas is connected in 
ver. 13 with the wvevpatois mvevpatixa ovyxplvovtes. Paul in- 
tended to say that he was not yet able to submit his discourse 
to the Corinthians in a form corresponding to the elevation of 
the subject, but was compelled to present it, as they were able 





—_+to-hear-it.—_t_is-_however-important—to—observe, _that—Paul con= 
siders the Corinthians as regenerate, as vimrioe év Xpior@, and 
nevertheless calls them capxixoi, which seems contradictory. It 
is however strictly agreeable to the remarks made on ii. 14, 
that even the wvevpatixds can upon occasion be capxixds. The 
Corinthians were upon the whole, according to their standard, 
believers, regenerate men, Christ the true foundation being laid in 
them (ver. 11); but they were not faithful as to the gift they had 
received ; for, reverting to their carnal standard, they mingled 
their old views with the new element of life, and this is what the 
apostle reproves. . That this fact had been the subject of remark 
at a preceding period is shewn by the #dvvj0yv and ésdtica, (in 
the aorist lies a reference to a second presence of Paul in Corinth, 
for to the first, when the church there was founded, the expres- 
sion cannot refer ; at that period the life of faith was in progress 
among the Corinthians, and it would not have been made a sub- 
ject of reproach to them, that it was only in the first stage of 
development, which however happens here,) and that.it still 
continued is plain from the words ovdé érs viv ddivacOe. Paul 
therefore makes use of degrees in describing the progress of the 
Christian life, as in 1 John ii. 18. Children, young men; and 
men in Christ, are separately addressed in the passage quoted. 
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In each of these gradations salvation is attainable, but the degree 
of salvation is measured by the gradation attained unto in sanc- 
tification. (See on iij.15.) What is the connection here between 
yara and Bpduat Some say, that the former expression signifies 
the easy, and the latter the more difficult doctrines of the Gospel. 
According to this it would be important to observe, that Paul, in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, treats of many subjects which 
cannot be included in the former category. In Heb. vi. 3, 
the doctrine of the resurrection is reckoned among the fan- 
damental doctrines of the Christian belief; but the discussion 
upon the Charismata (1 Cor. xij. 14) does not certainly belong - 
to the simple doctrines of the Gospel. It may be said that 
this doctrine is difficult to be understood by us, because the 
power of discerning the gifts is wanting, but I think it would be 
better to understand the ydéAa and Spapa differently. We can- 
not correctly say that one doctrine, as such, is comprehensible, 
and another is difficult; it is rather with all doctrine the purely 











positive side which is simple, and the speculative-which-presents— 
difficulty. Paul had preached to the Corinthians the crucified 
Saviour as their Redeemer, as he himself declares (ii. 2.): this 
was milk for the babes in spirit, whereby they might grow; but 
when he revealed to them in what manner Jesus was the Re- 
deemer of men, the food proved more unpalatable. To this 
deeper knowledge men were introduced in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Paul being yet unable to bring it before the Corin- 
thians, because of the pride of their human wisdom and capa- 
city for deep investigation. (In ver. 1, kayo stands opposed 
to what precedes, els 5é vody Xplorot éyouer, in the sense 
of, “I have truly the knowledge, but cannot impart it to you.” 
The teat. rec. reads capxuxois, Griesbach and Lachmann have 
preferred capxivois, and A.B.C.D. have the latter reading. 
But as capsids properly signifies “ fleshy, of flesh,” as is shewn. 
in 2 Cor. iii. 3, and the form capxuxes on the contrary “ fleshly,”’ 
we must suppose an exchange of the two forms to have taken, 
place in the later Greek, which it was not needfal for the 
LXX. and the New Testament to demonstrate. I decide there- 
fore in. favour of the usual reading, and believe that the varia- 
tion had its origin in the oversight of the transcriber, and the 
little care taken to distinguish the forms which prevailed in later 
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times; and I the more incline to this opinion, because im- 
mediately in what follows, capxcxot must be read.—Nario = 
mravota, 1 John ii. 13.—In ver. 2 the connection of the last word 
of ver. 1 with duds by means of vymilovs has too slight a critical 
foundation to claim to be received. Concerning the Zeugma 
yara buds erotica, ov Bp@ua, see Winer’s Gr. p. 540.) 

Vers. 3, 4. As a proof of their slight spiritual progress, the 
apostle adduces their divisions, in which the excessive apprecia- 
tion of what was: human was displayed in preference to that 
which was divine, and likewise the blindness of their minds with 
respect to things eternal. (In ver. 3, ézov, “ where,” takes the 
meaning of “as far, therefore ;” see Viger 430 sqq.—Z ros is 
the inward transport of anger, épss the exhibition of it by oppo- 
sition to others, duyooracia (Rom. xvi. 17; Galat. v. 20) is the 
consequence of this expression, the existing dissensions—Kara 
avOpwrov TepiTrate =KaTa cdpKka Tepiratei, Rom. viii. 4. The 
antithesis is cata Oecov or kata veda wepumatetv.—tin yer. 4 





—and_yer.-5,-Paulmentions only -himselfand~ Apollos, for the reason 
assigned in iy. 6.). 

Vers. 5—7. In order to express fully the perversion which 
exists, in this adherence to what is simply human, the apostle 
explains by what follows the position of all promulgators of the 
Gospel, to God the Lord; they are only servants, (iv. 1.). He 
it is who works through them, who is all in all; and on him alone 
must all depend (iii. 22.). (In ver. 5, the rés ody has, like dua- 
Kovos, something of under-estimation. Ver. 7 replies to the first 
question, they are nothing ; «vpsos is in opposition to servant.— 
According to critical authority, the reading aA’ 7) dsdKovor is re- 
jected, although the greater part of minuskela MSS. defend it, 
and in itself the reading is not objectionable ; dAX’ 7 stands for. 

nisi, see Luke xii. 51., Herm. ad Viger, p. 812., who remarks 
that the supposition of the omission of ovdév further explains it. 
—Exdoro os stands for as 6 Kipsos éxdot@ edwxev. Paul 
makes this addition, in order to represent the variety of the gifts, 
and the efficacy arising therefrom, as a disposition of the Lord, 
and not as arbitrary.. Pursuing the simile of the husbandman, 
with him is found the gift of puredery, and with Apollos that of 
mor (te. In the first expression, the faculty of opening the. way 
to a new life, which was so prominent in Paul, is implied. John. 
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had it not, nor had Apollos. (See Introd. to Gospel of St John). 
But these had the gift of advancing the life already kindled, as the 
expression vrorifew seems to signify. But the gifts can effect as 
little in spiritual, as diligence and expertness in temporal matters, 
without God’s blessing : he it is who gives the increase and sanc- 
tification. ) 

Vers. 8, 9. The different gifts stand then equal i in the church, 
as the various members to the body, and certainly, according 
to their faithful employment, shall every man receive his re- 
ward. We labour together for the things of God; ye are his 
husbandry, his building ; every one is therefore rewarded, ac- 
cording as he has laboured in his field. The cvvepryoi éouev and 
yedpyiov éore leave “no doubt that Paul here distinguishes the 
teachers from the taught, and that also verse 8 speaks of the 
yeward of faithful teachers ; but in the church of Christ, 
where each may become (1 Pet. ii. 5.) a living, self-erected stone 
_ of the temple of God (ver. 16), this distinction is merely a 

current one ; and, in ver. 12; we may perceive that Paul proceeds— 
to general observations, and represents every believer as charged 
to proceed with the building of the temple, whose foundation is 
laid in him. But, instead of admitting this, if in what follows 
the foundation is understood like the @urevesy, the ézrorxodopely 
like the qvorifew, the representation which succeeds may form _ 
a polemic against Apollos, and a justification of himself, which 
certainly never formed part of his plan, which was rather in what 
. succeeds to animate the Corinthians to follow after Christ, and in 
him to attain salvation. (In ver. 8. the & eiou declares the im- 
partiality of the standard ; no one has any preference before the. 
other, and it is only their faithfulness in the employment of the 
gifts which places them higher or lower. The parable of the 
talents (Matt. xxv. 14, sqq.) illustrates at large the idea fdcov 
pa Oov Aapreras Kad Tov idiov xdzrov, {see the explanation of the 
passage).—In ver..9. Geod cuvepyol is not to be understood “ la- 
bourers with, with God,” for he effects all (ver. 7.), but, “labourers, 
who work with each other, for the things of God.”—-The expression 
ryeopytov refers to the earlier image, oiodou7 to the new one of 
the temple, (ver. 16.) as will sufficiently appear in what follows. | 

Vers. 10, 11. Leaving the subject of Apollos, Paul now 
addresses the members of the Corinthian church collectively, 
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upon more enlarged views, (not the teachers alone among them, 
although ver. 16, sqq. shows that he had them still before his 
eyes), and declares how he was chosen of God, as master-builder, 
to lay the foundation, that only may be laid, viz. Christ; and 
that every one had now to take heed how he builded upon this 
foundation. The question here is, what the -apostle intended by 
the foundation, that as a wise master-builder he had laid,! and 
which he designates the only one which may be laid? “ The 
doctrine of Jesus, as the Christ?” This doctrine may certainly 
be the foundation of a theology, but not of a living church ; be- 
lievers themselves are the temple of God (ver. 17.). Consequently 
it is the living Christ himself who calls himself the corner-stone, 
which the builders have rejected, but who: nevertheless is appoint- 
ed by God as the foundation to the whole building of God (see 
Comm. on Matt. xxi. 42), and is therefore named 6 xeiwevos, 
meaning, laid by God ; for which reason no one can lay any other 
foundation without resisting him. But if this is the meaning, 





how-can-Paul -say-:—According-to-the-grace given unto me tT have 
laid the foundation? The apostle might so far say it, as Jesus 
Christ, the foundation of the whole church upon earth, must de- 
clare himself in his life-inspiring power at the rise of every indi- 
vidual church, nay in every heart, if it would be sanctified. The 
state of the great universal temple of God is thus repeated in 
every church, in every heart; everywhere must the living Christ 
- be the corner-stone, the new man, born in regeneration. With- 
out the evidence of this inward life of Christ in man, it is not 
possible to imagine either Christian or church, but where it 
exists in even two or three, there is the germ of a church, (Mait. 
xvii. 20.). This indwelling of Christ is, however, produced by 
the word of preaching, declared through his messengers, and 
therefore a continual activity in the church is necessary for this 
purpose. Paul in this respect was able to say that he had laid 
the foundation in Corinth, although it was indisputably God who 
granted the success ; but it-pleased God to work in Corinth by no_ 


1 Riickert endeavours, though erroneously, to discover in the epithet ‘‘ wise” master- 
builder a reference to the nature of Paul’s spiritual labours.. But the apostle calls him. 
self so, because in the power of the Spirit he had preached the only true groundwork, 
* Christ; and had not desired, like the false teachers in Corinth, to weaken the power of 
Christ by human knowledge. 

e . 
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other than the apostle; his mouth was, as it were, the door of 
grace by which the living strength had streamed towards the 
Corinthians. According to this, it must be clear that, in saying 
éxaatos Sé Brerétw, Tas érrovkodopel, all the Christians in 
Corinth are intended ; not the teachers alone have the Christ as the 
foundation of the temple in them, but every one who will believe, 
must have this groundwork ; it is not the teachers only who con- 
struct the building upon the foundation already laid, but it is the 
task of every individual believer to perfect the work. 

Vers. 12,13. The activity of the faithful in continuing the 
work upon the imperishable foundation may be exercised upon 
imperishable materials, but it is also possible to be the reverse 
of this, and both forms will nevertheless have the appearance of 
laudable activity. The apostle comprehends both in his repre- 
sentation, because according to the nature of the thing they are 
connected ; they who work for others under a wrong impression 
will never labour differently for themselves, since outward action 
must ever flow from the impulse of the whole—mentalcondition 
This is the reason for the authority which Paul gives the teachers 
(whom he ever specially had in view) over believers, which was 
so much the more necessary, because those who allowed them- 
selves to be falsely persuaded were prevented by their perversion 
from rightly discriminating between what was true and false; and 
when we come to ver. 15 we shall perceive with certainty what 
the apostle intended in the figurative expressions which contained 
his idea. We shall therefore only now remark, that the single 
words ypucor, apyupov, AiGous Tipiovs, and again £vAa, ydpror, 
Kkardpunv, imply the materials necessary for costly and durable 
buildings (see Isa. liv. 11; Rev. iii. 18), and that which is more 
common and combustible, it being scarcely necessary to add that 
they are not parallel, as if gold and straw could be equally used 
in the same house, but that all three of the expressions are anti- 
thetical, as if it were called, 4 EvAa, yoprov, xaddunv. The nature 
of every man’s work will certainly be known, continues Paul, for 
with fire, the element of trial, shall the day of judgement declare 
it. The peoOdv Ajrperar and EnpiwOyoerar leave us no doubt 
that 7uépa is not to be received in the usual signification of . 
“time” or “light,” im opposition to darkness, but that it refers 
to the day of judgement, as the agent whereby every thing, and 
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' being, in its true zrocdrns, will be manifest. We must then only . 
supply jépa to amoxadvrrerat, so that adp is the element in 
which.that decisive day shall reveal itself, in exact conformity 
with 2 Thess.i.8; 2 Peter iii. 10—12. - (The present azroxa- 
Avrrerast is quite conformable with the preceding future dnrwces, 
since it is a description of the nature of the day in itself, and 
need not therefore to be understood as futurascens, as Billroth 
asserts. . 

Vers. 14,15. The nature of the building is revealed by fire ; that 
built with gold, silver, and precious stones stands (uévev) the proof, 
while that constructed with wood, hay, and stubble burns ; the one 
produces advantage, the other injury. So far the image is sim- 
ple and comprehensible, and doubtless the whole passage would 
have far less occupied annotators if the obscure sentence avrds dé - 
cwljcerat, olTws dé > Sud mupds were wanting. Without these 
words one would be able, according to the context, robrov POepet 
6 @eds (ver. 17), to refer SyuswOjoeras to condemnation, and 
the-pto Pov Aprerav-to-everlasting happiness ;—but the -words-ao-— 
tos owOnoeras forbid this; they manifestly distinguish the 
builder from his building. No proof is necessary to refute the 
supposition of the Fathers that cwOjoeras signified preservation 
in fire, i.e. an everlasting torment in fire, which must be ex- 
pressed by cw@jcetas év mupi.' The question consequently 
arises, of which of the capacities for building does the apostle 
here speak, the result of which may perish yet the builder be 
saved, i.e. beatified? One might suppose that Paul spoke of the 
teachers, and not of the individual working for salvation on the 
part of each believer. Whoever builds up hay and stubble upon 
the real foundation laid in his heart must perish; although we 
may suppose that a teacher would not from an evil intention 
build falsely upon a good ground the work laid in the church, but 
rather from misapprehension, and his work would then, to his 
sorrow, perish, although he himself would be saved on account of 
his faith. But it has already been shown (ver. 12) that all beliey- 
ers were included, and that the reference was not only to teachers 
as such ; in fact the latter were only so far comprehended as they 
. were likewise believers. The following account of the temple of 


1 This unreasonable explanation of Theophylact. is grounded upon the form caferart 
EvAov ev wupi, one wood is preserved in the fire something longer than another. 
e2 
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God shows that the teachers, together with them, belonged to the 
one great universal temple, every violation of which Paul would 
reprove in himself and others. We must therefore confess that 
although Paul’s argument first commenced with the teachers (ver. 
5), it nevertheless gradually shaped itself so in its continuance 
that it acquired an universal character, and that altogether the 
reference to teachers, as well as learners, is in part simply a 
current one. Under any circumstances, however, the preceding 
reference to teachers could not be employed in the explanation 
of the present passage ; for a teacher who could build what was 
false upon a just groundwork for others, must, in order to be ca- 
pable of this, have already fallen into the same error as regards 
himself. But if this nevertheless will not prevent his salvation, | 
though the building in others is destroyed, he may also be saved, 
if the false building in himself is destroyed by fire; and what is 
possible for him is practicable‘for all. Now, as this salvation is 
the consequence of the true foundation, Jesus Christ, what is the 





emroLKOOOLEL EVN, YOpToV, Kaxapny t' It has been erroneously ——— 
supposed that it was a life of crime and transgression of the law, 
for the absolute rule of sin would again break up the foundation 
itself and lead to desertion from Christ (see 1 Cor. v. i1.). Such 
persons, in order to be saved, would need a new conversion, 7.¢. 
a new foundation of Christ in us. Others have supposed it was 
the false doctrines, and, when these are corrupt in the funda- 
mental dogmas, it is not inapplicable; for gross and false doc- 
trines are, as it were, intellectual vices, which, having their foun- 
dation in the heart, destroy the groundwork of God's building. 
‘We may therefore say that to erect wood and stubble upon an 
everlasting foundation, is indicative of a misplaced labour and 
false working in the convert, because, being indifferent and sloth- 
ful in unsubstantial things, he does not proceed more strictly or 


1 Jager (work already quoted, p. 6.) considers that the building thereon with wood, 
hay, and stubble, does not intimate that which is erroneous, but only a Jess distinguish- 
ed activity for the church ; the apostle imagines the building shall be constructed out 
of precious and at the same time Lumbler materials (which is also the opinion of 
Grotius) every oxe aiding it according to his power. But this does not agree well with 
the burning, whereby the destruction of this is intimated, nor in ver. 17, the & ves 
vaov POscipea, which Jager without foundation refers to others than the builders with 
wood upon the true foundation. ‘T'he whole comparison is founded on this idea: upon 
a beautiful firm foundation we do not raise a miserable edifice, but, when Christ is 
the corner-stone, the building must be continued with snitable materials. 
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carefully in doctrine, but lays weight upon some things less essen- 
tial to the practical life, the Charismata for example. (See on 
xii. 14.). Such labour, whether for one’s self or others, is ineffec- 
tual; if, however, the heart and the inward principle abide in the 
Lord, the man himself may yet be saved although his work perish. 
According to this, the important truth is to be found in this pas~ 
sage which the evangelical church has ever decidedly maintained, 
that salvation is alone the condition of the faith which is connected 
with Christ as the foundation ; but the degree of salvation stands 
in proportion to the degree of sanctification which the man attains ; 
that is to say, that whosesoever work, together with the founda- 
tion in him, shall stand the test in the day of the Lord, will 
attain unto a higher reward than he who loses his labour and 
is barely saved himself According to this, the subject of this 
passage cannot be, as Scaliger, Grotius, and others have sup- 
posed, a hypothetical salvation, as if the sense of the words was, 
if he should be saved, it can only occur through fire ; on the con- 
trary, salvation _is_assured_and_certain_if the foundation_remains, 
and truly under these circumstances the path to salvation would 
be a painful one, ws dud wupds. The os alludes undeniably 
to a figurative expression; we have only to enquire what its sig- 
nification may be. It might relate to that which was dificult, or 
searcely possible, in the act of saving, what in Jude 23 is called 
éx Tod mupos apmavew, and in the analogous passage in Zach. 
ili. 2, “ to pluck one Jike a brand out of the fire.” Butitlies not — 
in the strain of the -apostle’s argumentation, that the saving is 
hardly practicable ; he will rather maintain that salvation is cer- 
tain, where the groundwork already laid abides. It would 
therefore be better to lay the stress upon the pain which 
would necessarily arise at the view of the destruction of the 
building ; and as, according to the nature of the thing, there is 
ever uncertainty as to the foundation being yet firm, the idea of 


1 The objection, that none can be saved who possess the consciousness that they have 
not made the progress towards grace of which they were capable, proves too much, for 
then none could be saved, since none*have passed through life with a perfect fidelity, 
and every imperfection obstructs the developmeut of the inward life; and as the degree 
of salvation is conditional upon the inward susceptibility for the same, so does the excess 
of joy that each experiences banish all saddening recollections arising out of the life 
upon earth—the measure of the former being infinitely greater than that of the latter — 
nevertheless every one shall receive into his bosom full and overfiowing measure, 
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the uncertainty of being saved is included in the former idea. It 
may here beasked, if inthis conception the Catholic doctrine of ignis 
purgatorius may not be found, to which Zoroaster (in the Zendaves- 
ta, Bundehesch, vol. ili. p. 113, 114, Kleuker’s ed.) in his Duzath 
has an analogy? that purgatory being intended certainly for be- 
lievers, not for unbelievers, who, as such,-according to the Catho- 
lie doctrine, are lost ; it purifies only the believers from the dross 
which still adheres, in order to make them fit for the purity of 
heaven. The Catholic dogmatisers were naturally desirous to 
find in this passage a foundation for their doctrine of purgatory ; 
but by a closer consideration of Paul’s fundamental ideas, which 
we must maintain to exist also in this passage, we shall perceive 
that not the slightest similarity exists between the Catholic 
theory of purgatory and the ideas mentioned, for it refers to the 
cleansing from the dross of personal sin of believers not sanctified 
here below ; but for purification from sin no other means exist 
than Christ himself. In one passage the allusion is not to any 
purifying of persons from_sin, but_the_subject_of_itis, the test to _—__ 
which their works, and their building must submit, and the works 
which cannot stand in the day of judgement have their origin in 
the old man of sin; this however can never be purified by the day 
of judgement and its trial. The apostle Paul never ceases to de- 
clare that the original old man must die; a gradual cleansing of 
the same is as little possible as that an Ethiopian should change 
his skin (Jer. xiii. 23.). The new man, on the contrary, requires 
no purification, he is, as such, absolutely pure, he has the dccac- 
ootvyn Ocovd: he may be said to exist in various grades of de- 
velopment, but in each of these degrees he is, and remains, pure, 
as born of God ; therefore throughout Paul cannot be speaking of 
purification? The Pelagian Catholic view, however, does not 
place the old and new man in this rugged opposition as the holy 
writings do. According to them there is no new birth of the 
1 Every soul, says Zoroaster, must pass-through a sea of molten brass; to the holy, — 
this stream is like warm milk, but to the unholy very painful, consuming all the drossin 
ne bassages such as 2 Cor. vii. 1, must, agreeably to Paul’s principles, be thus undcr- 
stood : that the gradual ‘extension of the new life which Christ kindles in men also brings 
by degrees into view the purity of this principle. In this manner the old man gradually 
dies, and the new man gradually becomes stronger ; the individual identity, however, re- 


mains the same, appearing as if the sinful creature were cleansed, while in fact the new 
man dispossesses the old, 
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sanctified creature of God, but the old purifies itself gradually ; 
and they who do not proceed sufficiently far must atone for their 
neglect in the fire of purgatory for a longer or shorter period. 
This accordingly appears a painful preparation for perfection, of 
which the apostle makes no mention ; he speaks only of the : re- 
moval of the useless buildings. 

Vers. 16, 17. The apostle here again reverts to the image of the 
oixodouy (ver. 9.) Semler says, not inapplicably, that the passage 
may be understood hac comparatione commode usus sum. But 
what has been said of the building (ver. 9) is heightened by the 
consideration that this building is pointed out as God’s temple. 
The injury (Oeipew) of a building (by the addition of ‘worthless 
materials to it, ver. 12) is enhanced in guilt in proportion to the 
dignity of the being who should inhabit the edifice; and inas- 
much as the faithful constitute the living and holy temple of God 
(1 Peter ii. 5), filled by the divine Spirit, any one who presumed 
to degrade himself, or any other part of this temple, would sorely 


commit himself. If the reference to teachers alone in this pas- 


sage is maintained, the oixe? év vpiv, oitwés éore tpets must 
mean the laity without the teachers, which is evidently not the 
case. Paul addresses all teachers as well as learners, active and 
passive members of the church, not speaking in his own person, 
lest the power of the remonstrance should be weakened thereby, 
although his own authority would stamp a value on it, for through 
him God’s Spirit spoke to the church. But the case of the indi- 
vidual is precisely the same as with the entire temple of God. 
What is addressed to the latter is also valid for the former. To 
injure the temple of God stands parallel with building in wood 
and stubble ; anditrefers as much externally to mistaken labours 
for others, as internally to the false working in and for one’s self. 
He who errs in one respect will not fail to do so in the other. In 
ver. 17 is consequently to be found not only, They who as teachers 
corrupt you, who are the temple of God, corrupt God also; but 
also, Whoever corrupts himself, building or permitting what is 
false to be built upon the real foundation laid in his heart, cor- 
rupts God, for to every one is the power given to oppose the 
labours of others when based upon error.—-In itself, as already 
remarked, the @cpe? todrov 6 Oeds is a strong expression, 
but the context shows that it does not imply an absolute rejec- 
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tion. It is possible that the apostle only employed it because of 
the preceding @Oeipes, in order to intimate that God requites — 
like with like. —— 

Vers. 18—20. The apostle then returns tothe warning against 
human wisdom (see ii. 4—13) which so many, like wood and_ 
stubble, have erected for themselves and others upon the sacred 
foundation. Instead of the seeming wisdom, the apostle exhorts | 
them to choose the divine true wisdom; because the wisdom of 
the world, as foolishness before God, will be destroyed in the fire 
of the divine judgement. (Had Paul, in ver. 18, spoken only of 
teachers, he could not justly have written pndcis éavtov é&a- 
maratw : the warning is general, for all Corinthian Christians. 
Concerning the form see Gal. vi. 7.—On coos év 76 aidvt ToiTe, 
and likewise wwpds, see i. 20, 21.—Ver. 19 is a quotation from 
Job v. 18. The Hebrew words run Dowa ONIN tab, 
which: the LXX. translate 6 KaTarapBdvev coors € év TH ppo- 
vyoat. Paul seems to have intentionally passed over the strong 
expression dpacoec Gat, _t-e-_grasp—with_the—hand,_and—to—have 
chosen 7ravoupyia, in order “to represent the misapplication 
of wisdom to evil ends.—Ver. 20 is taken out of Psalm xciv. 
11, and quoted literally according to the translation of the 
LXX.) ‘ 

Vers. 21—22. To this is again appended the exhortation not 
to glory in men, (see i. 31), for all that men have and can 
have is alone from the Lord. In ver. 21, according to what 
follows, the év av@p@mois is not to be understood as repre- 
senting the heads glorying in the numerous followers, but con- 
trariwise, the followers are to be understood as glorying in the 
head, imagining themselves to acquire lustre from their pre-emi- 
nence. For this reason Paul specifies Apollos and Peter, toge- 
ther with himself, as those to whom the Corinthians especially 
connect themselves, and openly expresses the opinion that they, . 
with all their privileges, belonged to them (the church). Indeed 
the apostle goes further, and, passing beyond the things of this 
world, adjudges all to them. It yet appears striking that @dvaros 
is used, as the sentence refers more especially to advantages ; 
that it should be employed only to complete the antithesis is little 
probable, it would be better to place So and éveardra (= mdpor- 
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TA, TpoKeipevd, Rom. viii. 88 ; 1 Cor. vii. 26 ; Gal. i. 4) and @avartos 
and wéAXovTa as parallels, so that death signifies all that follows as 
a, consequence, future glorification likewise included ; for certainly 
the death here spoken of is not intended to intimate spiritual 
death, but rather the natural one, regarding it as a blessing, in- 
asmuch as it conducts to Christ. The world here implies all 
created things, and its external blessings, without an accessory 
notion of sinfulness, forming in some degree an antithesis to the 
other objects named, which are things that represent inward 
advantages. The idea is the same as that expressed in Mark x. 
29, 30. The believer feels himself dependent on Christ alone, 
and: with him the Creator of all things, God himself—all things 
created are his. Thus understood, the ravra tipav éorwis one of 
the most singularly decided expressions employed by the apostle 
in reminding his readers how abundantly Christ is the gnomon 
shadowed forth in the contents of the Gospel ;, this explicitly 
states the wondrous nature of the love poured into the hearts of | 
believers through the Spirit, by means of which man_spans_the 





world and partakes, with others, of all that is beautiful and excel- 
lent therein, as if it were his own. This offers a complete con- 
trast to all envyings and discord which give rise to isolation, as 
well as to the disposition to. view all blessings in others with in- 
difference. The Gospel effects a genuine community of goods, free- 
dom, and equality in a holy sense. It has been sufficiently shown 
in the Introduction that, it/is an error to understand this passage 
as praising the Christians, as Pott, Schott, and others i imagine. In 
the first place they are not mentioned, for the words duets dé 
Xpiotod cannot possibly refer to some of the Corinthian Christians, 
but to all of them, precisely as the ravta tua éorev includes all. 
And further, the reason that only Peter, Paul, and Apollos are 
specified, is to be found in the nature of the name belonging to 
the fourth party ; and anothe? reason that no express mention 
is made of the Christianer, was owing to the form of the dis- 
course, in which the name could not voluntarily be brought in 
without appearance of constraint. It is true, Paul might have 


1 This saying: “ All is yours,” is available for the church in all times. May itbe heeded 
now, in the newly awakened strife of creeds, and may the disputants never forget that 
every creed may possess a value which ought to be made available for the advantage of 
the whole church ! 
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said, All that-is Christ’s is yours, or Christ himself is yours ; but 
under no circumstances could he have placed Christ, through 
’ whom all is, (Col. i. 16, sqq.), in the same category with Paul,. 
Peter, and Apollos, who only through him are what they are’. 
(The word Xprorés, which includes also the human nature, in the 
person of the Lord (Matt. i. 1) proves, that the concluding words 
of the chapter Xpuords dé Ocod contain no subordinate views fa- 
vourable to the Trinity, and in reference to his manhood Scripture 
everywhere expresses the dependence of the Son upon the Father.) 


§ 4, HUMAN JUDGEMENT. 
(iv. 1—21.) 
Paul desires to be considered only as a servant of Christ, the 


universal Lord; but for this very reason he refuses to permit 
himself-to—be—judged_of his_brethren, referring all to the future. 





judgement of Christ. (1—5.) Bringing forward Apollos and 
himself as an example, the apostle exhorts the high-minded 
among the Corinthians to humility, and, for this purpose exposes 
to them a humiliating view of their despised apostolic life. (6— 
13.). He then assures them that these warnings proceed from his 
paternal love for them, and that he intended shortly to come to 
_them, in order to punish the haughty if they refused to hear the 
words of love (14—21.). | 
Ver. 1. The transition is by no means assisted by the formula 
obras was NoyrfécOw dvOpwiros, OF K. T. A., nevertheless a very 
strict connexion exists. After Paul had asserted (iij. 22) none 
might glory in men, since they all stood in a common dependence 
on Christ, he declares that he himself, in this same dependence, 
will be recognised and received. But although he thus rejects 
all appearance even of being over-estimated by his own party, on 
the other side he refuses to submit to the judgement of his adver- 
saries; Christ is rather the judge of all, and, if declared faithful 
by him, he is content. It is however certain that Paul did not 
mean by this that an apostle was by no means to be judged of 
men, for he himself commented upon the behaviour of Peter, — 
(Gal. ii.) ; still less is it to, be supposed that all Christians 
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without exception were intended, as if they were to be exempt 
from all judgement, because they were Christians; the meaning is 
rather this: that every Christian, and in an especial sense the 
teachers and apostles of the church, who, from their office, should 
be able to exhibit the Christian character in its purity, shall, in 
as far as they are truly Christians, not be judged, for they judge 
all (1 Cor. vi. 2, 3.). But as in all believers, so long as they are 
upon earth, a trace of their earthly nature remains, these not 
- only submit themselves to judgement, but even to punishment, 
should the case require its faithful administration; the Corin- 
thians however judged the apostle labouring in the truth, with- 
out being competent to the task ofjudging. The question now 
arises, whether Paul indicates only the apostles, or all the teach- 
ers in the church, or all believers without exception, as the d77- 
pétas Xpictod cal vixovopous pvotynpiov Ocov. The latter is 
utterly improbable, because the Corinthians, to whom he wrote, 
were certainly Christians, although he represents himself and A pol- 
___los_(ver._6.)_as_differing from_them.—Of the—Christians-especi 








ally this could only so far be said, as they were thought to oppose 
the heathen world (or what is the same, that world which-was 
absolutely without impulse from the living element of Christ) to 
whom every believer, being regenerate, must be opposed, as 
stewards of God’s mysteries, and of the whole church as a royal 
priesthood (1 Pet. ii. 9.). In the church itself the words would sig- 
nify teachers,’ but inasmuch as the ewternal was not identical with 
the true church, they can only refer to the office, and not necessa- 
rily to the person invested with it. The notion too that the prero- 
gative due only to the apostle is here intimated is assuredly false ; 
for God has certainly not again taken back the mysteries from 
his church since the apostolic times, and, if they still exist, the 


1 This reference to teachers alone, found in iv. 1, sqq., in connexion with the para- 
graph iii. 5—9, affords some colour for the opinion, that what occurs between these pass- 
ages is also referable to the same, as decidedly maintained by Riickert. But [ think I 
have plainly shown, in the observations on vers. 10, 13, 14, 17, 18, that the paragraph iii 
10—22 must be regarded as an extension of the preceding subject. From the teachers 
only Paul passes over to all Uhristians, who collectively are called to build on the ground- 
work laid for them, and to whom, in all important points, what has been said of the 
instructors is applicable. Nevertheless the apostle has always the latter pre-eminently 
in view, and they are again mentioned alone in iv. L. In iv. 6. the intention is ex- 
pressed of speaking of and to all in the names of Paul and of Apollos. 


t 
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heads of the church (according to the intention of their holy 
office) must be their stewards. Thus much is however clear, that 
this passage can only be understood by the admission that Paul — 
wished for the acknowledgment of an appointed ministerial state, 
and does not recommend a democratic equality of all. Whilst 


the expression dinpétas Xpicrod ( = SodAot Xpiotov) warns 


them against making the servants equal to the Lord, on the 
other hand the second name oixdvoyor wvatnpiov Oeod exalts the 
greatness of the office of the Christian ministry ; and here evi- 
dently the pvornpia (to which Paul sometimes adds edaryyeniov, 
miorews, Xpiotov, or Qeod, see Eph. vi. 19; 1 Tim. iii. 9; Col. ii. 
2, iv. 3.) is to be viewed as a treasure to be administered, which, 
according to Matt. xiii. 52, is entrusted to the church. In this 
treasure, teaching, with its fullness of mysteries, is naturally to be 
included, but not less so the sacraments, and all utterance of the 
powers of the Holy Spirit, which only flow within the church, and 
ought only to be distributed by the appointed servants of the same, 
in-their-capacity-of instructors For _the_preaching_of the word, 
and the administration of the sacraments, Paul regarded himself, 
and also the teachers generally, as responsible servants, but did not 
consider that every one indiscriminately should teach (Jam. iii. 1.) 
or distribute the sacraments. (Ovrws is not to be referred to the 
foregoing, as if it were, ‘‘so let every one then esteem us,” but 
to the &s which follows, so that it is equivalent to rosovTovs.— 
"AvOpwros, according to the Hebrew p-yy stands for éxacros. 
See 1 Sam. viii, 22; Prov. xiv. 12; 1 Cor. vi. 18, vii. 1; Gal. i, 12.) 

Vers. 2, 3. The apostle here as it were discontinues the sub- 
ject, neither stating the position of the teachers in the church 
nor what treasures were confided to their care. The further argwu- 
ment with reference to the idea of a steward merely asserts the 
fact, that substantially he could not be made responsible for the 
things entrusted to him as steward ; he was accountable but to 
one, his Lord, who alone was capable of judging of the fidelity of 
his stewards. In ver. 3 they are reminded that the Lord is at 
the same time omniscient and omnipotent, and that therefore 
human judgement is of small account. (Ver. 2. Billroth justly ex- 
plains the 6 5é Aouwrev as an ellipsis of 6 6&Aourdy eoti, earl 
rovro. Heidenreich conceives the signification of Ao:zrov, agree- 
ably to the Hebrew 4s, to be “most especially ;” but in the pass- 


1 
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ages quoted by him, 1 Cor. vii. 29, 2 Cor. xiii. 11, Ephes. vi. 10, 
Aovrrév simply means “ceterum.” The reading de Aewrov in 
A.D. has originated solely from the difficulty existing in the 
usual text.—The Syre?ras év is best expressed by “it is ex- 
pected in stewards,” not “ among stewards it is expected, 2.e. 
stewards expect.” The (yrely expresses in this place the in- 
quiring activity of the xpivew. The reading Gyreire must yield 
both to external and internal evidence; Gyrefras is defended by 
A.B.D.F.G.—If in ta of vers. 2 and 3, as Winer and Billroth 
seek to prove, the main reference is not entirely subordinate, we 
cannot deny that the particle is employed in a weakened signifi- 
cation. The infinitive construction would have undoubtedly ap- 
proached nearer to the pure Greek form, which is supported by 
Riickert.—In ver. 3 eis €Adyiorov, according to the Heb. nyrg 
Job xv. 11, Isa. vii. 18, Hag. i.9. [See Winer’s Gr. p. 170].— 
‘“Hpyépa = sis is the judgement-day. With the idea of what is 
human is connected that of existing liability to error, but every 





—_—judgement-of man-is not-necessarily human ; the apostles had the 
power to judge as God, so that, what they bound and loosed on 
earth was also bound or loosed in heaven. See on Joh. xx. 28 ). 

Ver. 4. With reference to his personal position, the humble- 
minded apostle does not trust in the least degree to his own opi- 
nion of himself, but leaves all judgement to his Lord. In order 
however not to allow his Corinthian antagonists room for the 
supposition that he possessed no good conscience, he adds to this 
that at all events he had a good conscience, although he was not 
justified thereby ; meaning, that his conscience was not-yet suffi- 
ciently accurate to discover the depths of his own soul, and that 
the eye of the Omniscient might be capable of discerning what 
was deserving of reproof in him, although he himself might be un- — 
conscious of it. Billroth thinks erroneously that in the words od« 
év rovr@ Sedixaimpas exists a reference to justification by faith, 
as if the sense were, “If I am pure, yet am I not justified by 
means of this purity, but only through faith in the expiation of 
Christ ;"’ but this is not properly the subject here. Of universal 
remission of sins, and his state of grace, Panl was perfectly cer- 
tain, and he is rather speaking of the state of sanctification. 
How far this may have progressed is unknown even to the rege- 
nerate, and in this respect he remains also uncertain what the 
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everlasting Judge may discover to condemn in him, how much of. 
his labour will prove to be only perishable wood and stubble. 
Atxavotc Oa therefore signifies ‘“‘ perfectly holy, to be righteous, 
and acknowledged as such.” The latter exists in the perfect 
form, otherwise only Sicasos ejué would be used. Chrysostom has 
already quite correctly expounded the passage. (The yap does 
not refer alone to the ovdév euavrd orvotda, but to the whole 
phrase as far as Sedccatmpar, which affords the ground for the 
ovude éwauTov avaxpivo). 

Ver. 5. The apostle ultimately sets ‘aside rash human judge- 
ment, by the assertion of the coming of the Lord, enjoining every 
one to prepare himself for the judgement of that day in which no 
deception would be possible, instead of engaging in matters for 
which he had no calling. The apostle then slightly mentions the 
praise that Jesus will award, and with this the idea naturally 
connects itself that his justice will as certainly deal punishment 
on those whom he cannot commend; it is therefore clearly erro- 





neous to understand é7racvos as vow media, or—indicating-repreef— 
or praise indifferently. (Billroth asserts that there is nothing in 
the words yu) mpd xaspod «pivere to imply that hereafter they 
shall judge. But this may certainly be concluded from vi. 2, 3; 
and see further on this subject the Comm. on Matt. vii. 1.—In 
the oxdros the idea of what is evil does not exist, but only of 
what is concealed. See concerning the ra xpurrd Rom. ii. 16, 
where the same idea is found. Christ is considered as the dds 
(see John i. 4) who in the judgement-day, enlightening the most 
inward recesses of the soul, will make manifest to men, both in 
good and evil things, the origin and cause of their endeavours 
and aspirations, which is frequently concealed even from them- 
selves here below. See Comm. Matt, xxv. 37, sqq.). 

Ver. 6. How closely Paul considered himself connected with 
Apollos is especially shown by this passage. He does not refrain 
from speaking of him precisely as of himself; and the manner in 
which the subject is continued from ver. 9, though apparently 
only referring to Paul, nevertheless admits perfectly of Apollos 
being included; and that Paul did not avoid this inference is 
sufficiently corroborative of the degree of confidence which existed 
between them. The apostle now proceeds again to address his 
Corinthian readers without. distinction, save that, as is shewn by 
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what follows, he had his antagonists and their heads especially in 
view. To these he points out that all the previous arguments 
which he had addressed with reference to himself and to Apollos 
were intended for their instruction, and to abate their pride with 
respect to themselves. This has been evidently the object from 
iij. 5, and to this therefore the raira applies. (Meracyn- 
patito signifies first to change the form, then generally to change, 
as in Phil, iii. 21. From thence—eo@au, to change oneself, i.e. to 
assume another form, is in 2 Cor. xi. 18, 14,15. In the con- 
struction ze eds tevd nothing further presents itself; but this 
combination is evidently to be understood as transferring some- 
thing to somebody, or bestowing something upon another. This 
_ clearly intimates that Paul was not treating of teachers only, in 
. what precedes, and only chose this form of representation as 
being more indulgent to the parties——Concerning the py) t7rép 
poverty, see Rom. xii. 3, Phil. ii. 2—The 6 yéypamrac is best 
referred to scriptural passages, as Deut. xvii. 20. Lachmann 
__prefers the reading-d-yéypamrrat-according-to-A.B.€., which does 
not contain a reference to the previous subject, for which mpoé- 
yparra would be employed, but to a passage in the Old Testament. 
But, under all circumstances, according to A.B.E.F.G. dpovety is 
to be omitted, though justly supplied in order to secure the con- 
nexion. In the eis tuép rod évds an excess of presumption is 
signified, wherewith naturally a cata rod érépov eivar is connected. 
—vorow, really to swell up, from dvcde, to swell by blowing; 
gucodcGar, to puff oneself up, 2,e. to be conceited. This expres- 
sion is often found in these Epistles, see iv. 18, 19, v. 2, viii. 1, 
xiii. 4, and again in Col. ii. 18.—The construction of the iva with 
the indicative, as occurs again in Gal. iv. 17, is important. 
Fritzsche takes it in the broad meaning, but against this is the 
fact, that it does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament in 
this signification, and likewise that such an explanation would not 
suit either passage. The easiest supposition would be that of a 
solecism ; the form duoimobe might be less familiar to the apostle. 
Ver. 7. Paul proves the foolishness of such arrogance by re- 
calling to their remembrance the disposition which must form 
the groundwork of a true Christian life, the consciousness of. the 
worthlessness of all that was their own. The sentence ti 8é eyes, 
0 ovx €rxaPes does not include simply all external and internal 
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good or qualities, but all the Christian gifts : faith, love, truth, all 
is not of man, but of God in man. Augustine employs the pas- 
sage upon innumerable occasions in his writings. See eg. De- 
Spir. et Litt.,c. 9. (In the tis Scaxpiver ; who distinguishes thee, 
who acknowledges higher qualities in thee ? is naturally included 
the negative reply, No one. Christians should all be brethren, and 
have all in common (iii. 22.). The discourse would then advance 
thus: Even if thou possessed in thyself so much that is valuable, 
what hast: thou that thou didst not receive ? This, however, the 
apostle draws together and says, 7/ 8& éyes x. 7. % The éraBes 
is not applicable to the apostles, who are only the instraments of 
the divine working, but to God alone.) 

Ver. 8. Paul ironically reprehends this want of Christian 
humility; the wish for abundance and.riches is too often (Matt. 
v. 3—6; Rev. iij. 17.) the sign of spiritual deadness, of a lack 
of earnest desire for better things; and where this desire is 
wanting, proud thoughts find an easy entrance into the human 








mind. The aorist form ¢Sacikeicate compels us to receive the — 
verb in the signification of “to attain unto dominion ;” but it 
is important to observe that Paul does not equally reprove the 
PBactrede for the same reason, but only because they rule yapls 
jpov, ie. (not as Rickert supposes, “ without our consent, 
without our co-operation,” but) “ excluding us ;” indeed, he ap- 
pears in the ddercy ye éBacorhedcate expressly to approve of 
their ruling over, as he adds: tva cal sets. bpiv cvpPacired- 
caper, and this is to be explained by the Christian intention of 
the Bacireveww. The Christian must govern and desire to go- 
vern, because there is in him a higher spirit than that which 
obtains in the world, and this makes him equal to all things 
appointed to him, thereby he rules. The Corinthians, who in 
some degree counteracted the labours of the apostle, were not 
‘willing to consider any other spirit than their own as the ap- 
pointed one ; and had it been the spirit in all purity, there had 
been nothing to admonish them of; but it was an exclusive, illi- 
beral, criticising disposition, i.e. they wished to govern without 
the brethren, neither would they allow the clear Spirit of God to 
take effect in all the forms of his revelation, but only their pre- 
judiced conception thereof should have any value. They were there- 
fore not rulers, kings in the kingdom of God (Rev. xx. 4), but slaves 
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of their self-will and of sin. (Rev. xx. 4.). Witli this idea another 
likewise mingles itself, viz. that although the spirit already exer- 
cised a certain influence, the time of its true dominion was yet 
_ far distant, and the Corinthians were anticipating a sway that in - 
the fullest sense of the words was to belong to the next world. 
For this reason Paul enters upon the following description of his 
sufferings. (“Odeddv ye = ect@e is also found in 2 Cor. xi. 1; 
Gal. vy. 12; Rev. iii. 15. The LXX. use it for yb or soppy. 
See Winer’s Gr. p. 277.). 

Ver. 9. The revelation of God’s kingdom, | in which the be- 
lievers reign, has not yet taken place, continues the apostle 
with bitter irony, for we have yet daily to suffer; the light- 
minded Corinthians, on the contrary, believe all to be ready. It 
has already been remarked on ver. 6 that the subject here refers 
especially to Paul, for of himself alone could he becomingly use * 
the expression éoydrous, and ver. 12 points alone at him. It is 
true there is something striking in the use of the plural droa7d- 








ous, if this-passage—has—reference—to-Paul-alone;—but—we-sig= 
nified before, on ver. 6, how this plural was to be explained by 
the peculiar intimacy which existed between_Apollos and himself, 
in consequence of which Paul employed words which in strict 
sense could only be said of him, but which admitted the possibi- 
lity of application to his friend. (Riickert correctly remarks that 
the choice of the word d0xd is ironical : “I presume the matter is 
thus, ye précede, we follow."—In the éoydrous lies the idea not 
only of being last summoned, but also of something subservient, 
injimae sortis ; just as émifavatios is employed in speaking of 
_ gladiators, and such men who, as worthless, were given a prey to 

death. Indeed the whole passage presents strong evidence of 
the gladiatorial show having occurred to the apostle’s mind while 
writing it. In this the combatants were led before [amédeuFe] 
the assembled beholders, in whose presence they afterwards 
fought. [@éarpov implies not only the place, but also the object 
of exhibition, otherwise @éayza would be employed.|] In the de- 
scription of his lowliness, nevertheless, a powerful feeling of the 
greatness that arises from his office is mingled. As the Lord 
himself, leaving heaven, and driven. out from earth, hung there 
on the cross between heaven and earth, a touching spectacle to 
some, and one productive of malicious joy to others, so likewise 
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are his own in the world [1 John iv. 17.] a spectacle to the uni- 
verse [xdcyos] and its inhabitants, as well heavenly as earthly. 
Angels and men indicate neither the good nor the bad only, but 

. both together. The sight of Christ suffering in his own person 
awakens both good and bad, among angels and men, according to 
the measure of their different feelings. The following descrip- - 
tion then proves nothing less than that the Corinthians were 
wanting in the evident signs of true believers; for Paul by this 
recital does not intend to express his dissatisfaction with his lot, 
but rather to exhibit his resemblance to his suffering Lord.) 

Ver. 10. The expressions pwpot, doOevels, dtipot indicate the 
character of the true believer in his connexion with the world ; 
poviwo, tayvpol, évdo&or that of the apparent Christian. But 
we must enquire how the év Xpior@ is to be understood, which 
is as applicable to all the latter expressions as dua Xpiotév is to 
the former: certainly it expresses a true prudence, power, and 
glory in Christ, which the apostle possessed; but according to 
the-whole—context,he-cannot—recognise_them—in-the Corinthians —_— 
who opposed him. The idea can therefore only be ironically 
understood, ‘“ Ye commend yourselves as prudent, strong, wise in 
Christ, without being really so; be as I am, (iv. 16, xi. 1.) then 
only will ye gain all this truly, of which ye now possess but the 
shadow.” The explanation of the év Xpior@, which Grotius pro- 
poses, viz. in ecclesia Christiana, as Chrysostom has already 
expounded év mpayuact Xpictod, must be rejected as untenable; 
for all that the Corinthians did in, and with reference to, the 
church was naturally as Christians. 

‘Vers. 11—13. Paul now enters, by means of a striking pic- 
ture, upon a description of his earthly distresses, (see 1 Cor. xv. 
8, 9), and remarks twice, at the beginning, and also at the con- 
clusion of the representation, that his circumstances were still 
the same, (ws dpte, dype Ths dpte pas, viz. from his own conver- 
sion, which took place so long since, and which contrasted so 
greatly with that of the Corinthians which had occurred more 
recently), it would therefore be wrong to act as if the kingdom of 
God had already come untothem. (In ver. 11 by the word yupvy- 
tevm, which only occurs here throughout the New Testament, 
mean or shabby clothing is to be understood.—Koragifeo Oar, see 
Matt. xxvi. 67, stands here for ill-treatment of every sort.— Acta- 
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Téw, to have no certain place of abode, not to have where he 
could lay his head. The parallel with Christ is obvious through- 
out. The word is not again to be found in the New Testament.— 
In ver. 12, concerning the labouring with his own hands, comp. 
ix. 6 sqq., and also Acts xviii. 3, xx. 34; the mention of it in this 
place is striking, as it was something self-imposed, and conse- 
quently no real suffering for Paul. But insofar as he believed 
himself compelled to exercise it on account of his office, he was 
able to enumerate it among the sufferings endured for Christ's 
sake. The sentence Arodopovpevos eddoyoduev x.T.r. presupposes 
an acquaintance with our Saviour’s injunctions. [Matt. v. 44.] — 
In ver. 13, wepixdOappa [the more usual form is ca0appa, whence 
the origin of the reading @ozepel xabdpyara] signifies first a 
sweeping out that which is rejected or removed as such purifica- 
tious, purgamentum; and then, such persons as at the time of 
any common calamity, the plague for example, were put to death 
by way of expiation for the public good. [See the Scholiast in 
____ Aristophanes, Plut._y._454,! Equity. 353.Curt._viii5-x2- 
The latter calls them purgamenta ; wepAynya is also similarly 
used, which really means [from yd to shave] something worn 
out and thrown away as useless. The true «dé0appa for the world 
is none other than Jesus; does Paul then only figuratively call 
himself so, or does he also ascribe power to his sufferings ? There 
can be no doubt that we must receive the latter supposition. But 
how is this reconcileable, or how can it be made to agree with 
the all-snfficiency of Christ’s sufferings? The replies to these 
difficult questions we shall defer until we come to the considera- ~ 
tion of Col. i. 24.) 
Vers. 14—16. After these serious reproaches the apostle re- 
turns again to his purpose, and assumes a milder form of reproof. 
He reminds his readers of the peculiar position in which they 
were placed with regard to him, he alone being their spiritual 
father, which conferred upon him an undoubted right thus ear-— 
nestly to admonish them. (Ver. 14. évrpéa, tw cause any one 
to turn the face away, #.e. to make ashamed. Concerning the me- | 
dium, see Luke xviii. 2. For the od, under the head “ Participles,” 
in Winer’s Gr. 449 sqq.—In ver. 15, the waryp and waidaywyos 


1 The words runs thus: caSdouara éNéyovto of éwi Kaddpoee Nowmod Twos H Tues 
ivépas vécou Judmevor Tals Seois. 
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év Xpiore relate to each other, as the gurevew and rrorlfew, see 
iii. 6.—The Gospel is to be considered the creative power, whereby 
the new birth is effected—In ver. 16, the position of father 
confers a right and title to exact obedience to the command 
which the apostle lays down, viz. that they should be his followers ; 
the addition caas éyo Xpiorod originated no doubt from such as 
were scrupulous in allowing an apostle to say that individuals 
should follow his example. It was adopted from the parallel 
passage xi. 1, and is therefore, according to the authority of the 
MSS., an interpolation in this place. It will, however, readily 
be perceived that Paul’s command to all to follow him was to be 
understood, not of himself, but of Christ living inhim. Gal. ii. 20.) 
Vers. 17, 18. In order to lead the Corinthians in the right way, 
Paul continued, that he had sent Timotheus to them, who was 
perfectly acquainted with his manner of proceeding and his doc- 
trine, (Acts xix. 22); but that the blindness and conceit of some 
of those in Corinth had led them to imagine that he himself dared 





not-te-cometothem.—(Paul_could not_have long sent_Timotheus, 
whom Erastus accompanied at the time he wrote this epistle, for 
according to xvi. 10, he was expecting his arrival there.—The 
réxvoy ov refers to the conversion of Timotheus by Paul. In 
2 Tim. i. 1, Paul calls him ‘‘ beloved: son ;”? 1 Tim. i. 1, “real 
or own son.” The predicate vorés is not to be translated “ be- 
lieving ;” the belief of Timotheus is not disputed, but “ faithful” 
and true in the Lord, é.¢. in and through fellowship with him.— 
In dvapvjces is slightly implied that the Corinthians could also 
haye easily known the way of truth if they had faithfully observed 
his words. The ca@ws mavrayot év macy éxxdynola diddcKe al-~ 
ludes clearly to a certain form of teaching which Paul observed in 
his apostolic operations, and from which other teachers of the 
church had departed.—Ver. 18. In the as yz) épyouévov is to be 
found the pregnant meaning according tothe opinion of the puffed- 
up Corinthians, “as if I dared notcome.” See 2 Cor.x. 10, 11). 

Vers. 19-2]. Although he had sent Timotheus beforehand, he 
only awaited a sign from God in order to follow also, and then he 
would see whether a spiritual power, corresponding to their high 
pretensions, would be displayed by his adversaries; this being 
ever manifest where the ruling power of God was really present. 
Whether his appearance among them would be marked by severity 
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or mildness depended upon the posture they assumed at his com- 
ing ; and when one considers that the apostle wrote these words 
as a poor tentmaker, without the slightest earthly power to lend 
force to his words, we can but wonder at his boldness. But the 
consciousness of the divine work which he was labouring to ful- 
fil, elevated him far beyond earthly circumstances, and enabled 
him successfully to attack difficulties that were apparently invin- 
cible. (Adyos and Stvayis form an antithesis, as do popdwors 
and dvvayes in 2 Tim. iii. 5. It signifies here an exhibition of 
vain presumption, completely at variance with true inward power. 
—The kingdom of God implies here, as it usually does in the lan- 
guage of Paul, the living fellowship excited in the sou: of which 
Jesus was the author, but manifested in the nature of those be- 
longing to it. [See Luke xvii. 21, Rom. xiv. 17.J—.In ver. 21, 
paPses is asymbol of the madevtixy evépyera, as Theodorete 
justly observes. See 2 Cor. xiii. 10.—The ev in the form ép 
paB8o éOw is to be explained by its analogy to the Heb. 4.— 





Concerning veda mpaitntos see Gal. vi. 1. The Codd. A.B. 
read here, as in Gal. vi. 1, wpadrntos, which however Lach- 
mann has not adopted in the present passage, as has been erro- 
neously stated by Riickert.) 
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PART SECOND. 
. (v. 1—xi. 1.) 
§ 5. OF INCESTUOUS PERSONS. 
(v. 1-13.) 


Vers. 1, 2. With a glance at the presumption of some of the 
Corinthian Christians, Paul mentions, with a view to their humi- 





liation, the fact that a member of their church lived in illicit in- 
tercourse with his stepmother. It is undoubted that in the most 
exalted and best constituted community, an individual may fall 
into gross error; but then it is requisite that the said body , 
should decidedly exhibit its displeasure against the offending 
member. This, however, was not the case in Corinth; the uni- 
versal moral sluggishness displayed itself in the manner in which 
this occurrence was viewed, for they still tolerated .the sinner in 
their community, and thus gave evidence that they were not sen- 
sible of the enormity of his offence. Paul therefore justly re- 
- proves the church, not as a number of: separate individuals, but 
in one, all, as a living united body, and, together with directions 
for the excommunication of the offender, delivers a serious rebuke 
to the whole church. (“Odws can only mean “altogether, gene- 
rally,” as in vi."7. The general idea of unlawful desire, expressed 
here by sropveia, was more applicable then to the xat Trovabry 
than to a form of this sin of rare occurrence even among heathens. 
The reason of its standing first is to be found in what precedes.’ 
Paul had said: Shall Iappear among you as a severe father, or in 
the spirit of meekness ? He continues: How can I act otherwise 


1 In order to make this observed, Lachmann places the stop at duvémer, and connects 
iv. 21 immediately to v, 1. 
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than severely, when fornication commonly prevails among you, 
‘and in such a form as the present one? Billroth’s observation 
upon this, ‘that textually these remarks are unsupported, for, 
according to unvarying custom, Kal rocavrn implies nothing diffe- 
rent to that before-mentioned, but merely gives a closer definition 
of it,” I cannot understand, as the subject here is certainly the. 
same offence, only more precisely stated. Calvin considers that 
-Odws refers to the certainty of the report ; but Riickert would con- 
nect it with that which precedes, so that édws = yodv would stand 
in the signification of certe quidem ; but in neither acceptation is 
it clear. The only explanation of this difficult passage, which it 
appears to me can be textually maintained, referring to what has 
been already mentioned, is that 6Aws should be received in the 
sense of, I briefly say. (See Passow, in his Lex. concerning this 
word. Then the connection would run thus: Shall I come unto 
_ you with the rod or in love? the former will, alas! be certainly 
requisite, or, I must alas! enquire into things, for, let me briefly 





add, we hear of fornication among you.—The expression 77 yur) 
rod Tratpos certainly indicates the stepmother, as Oh nwvh- Gen. 
xxxvii. 2; Lev. xvii. 7, 8.—'Eyeuv, like habere (Suet. Aug. C. 
63. Cie. ad diy. ix. 26.] denotes enphemistically the intercourse of 
the sexes.—In ver. 2 zrevOely is in some degree opposed to duat- 
ovcGas, as it expresses the pain of penance, which of necessity ex- 
cludes presumption. The sincere believer not only exercises a 
painful repentance for his own sins, but in brotherly sympathy 
also for those of others. The spirit of Christ enlarges confined 
individual feeling and consciousness, causing it to extend itself 
universally.—For dp04 é« éoov, the text. rec. has éEap07, but 
the Codd. have decided for the simplex. The é£ap07 is possibly 
taken up from ver. 13. The phrase alpew é« pécou can in this 
place only signify exclusion from ecclesiastical communion. The 
form really means “ remove, i.e. kill,” but the exclusion is to be 
understood as a spiritual death, [see Ley. xviii. 29, xx. 11;. 
Deut. xvii. 7, 12, xix. 15, xxi. 21] as lopping off a member from 
the body of Christ. The expression has its origin, without doubt, 
in the passages of Deut. quoted, in which the crime here called 
to account by the form samp w5) MINI is punished with 
death. The temporal extirpation has been employed by the 


apostle in a spiritual sense. See the observations on ver. 5.). 
3 ; 
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_ Ver. 3, 4. This indifference and deadness on the part of the 
_ Corinthians cognisant of the affair Paul contrasts with his spiri- - 
tual participation in the occurrences of their church, although 
absent in body, and, on this occasion, with the serious displea- 
sure excited in his mind towards the immoral offenders, upon 
whom he said he had immediately pronounced a decided judge- 
ment, which they were yet to expect. By this resolution the 
‘apostle aroused the idea in his readers that they, it was true, 
stood outwardly in: connexion with him, but were essentially 
' further removed than many who bore the appearance of being far 
behind them in zeal. (Lachmann omits the first os that stands 
before dara, and it certainly appears unseasonable, besides which — 
it is wanting in A.B.C.D. and in many other authorities — Joya 
and avedua stand here, as in Rom. viii. 10, 138, and Eph. iv. 4, 
only to designate the inward and outward state—The kéxpixa 
does not imply that the apostle wishes his opinion to be consi- 
dered as'a command, for that is contradicted by the succeeding 
—ouvay bevt ov ipo, but the- expression is to be understood—thus : 
“J have already mentally determined, and have not for one mo- 
ment wavered in the decision.”—In ver. 4 the o#rw may infer 
that the act was accompanied by aggravating circumstances, but 
the most simple way. would be to refer it to the fact that the man 
had committed the incest as a member of a Christian body. It 
may likewise mean,.“ under these circumstances."—-The év 76 
évopaTt k. tT. r. is to be connected with cuvayOévTwr x. T. X., 
but, on the contrary, ody 7H duvdwer KT. r. With wapadodvas. 
The mention of power agrees better with the declaration of the 
sentence, to which it gives impressiveness. The setting forth 
the name of Christ suits better the gathering together, indicating 
likewise the Spirit, in whom those assembled are or should be. 
The words have an evident reference to Matt. xviii. 20, ““ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am [ in the 
midst of them.” But Paul speaks of this assembly, at which he 
professes to be present in spirit, in order to indicate to them in 
a delicate manner how they ought to conduct themselves in the: 
matter; in the name, z. ¢. in the mind and spirit of Christ, and, 
at the same time, in obedience to his commands [ Matt. xviii. 18, 
John xx. 23,] they must assemble themselves together and re- 
move the offender from among them. Besides this, the passage 
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may be classed among those in the New Testament in which there 
exists a reference to all the members of the church upon a demo- 
cratic equality, for it is exceedingly improbable that in the our- 
axylevrov tudv the question is only of. presbyters and rulers 
of the church. 

Ver. 5. Here follows then what may be deemed an interpre- 
tation of the passage in ver. 2, aipew éx péoov. Paul desires 
that they shall mapadoovar 7 catava the sinner, and indeed 
eis dAcOpov Tis TapKos, iva TO Tretia cob. It is of course to 
be understood that any conclusions are censured which deny the 
existence of Satan,, this being acknowledged by Paul and all the 
writers of the New Testament. <A form of excommunication 
only, wapadoivas 7H catavd cannot therefore be considered.? | 
But the form may certainly thus far indicate the exclusion from 
the religious community, as it may signify a true separation from 
the blessed participation in light, and a giving up to the anholy 
principle of darkness. Christ exercises a twofold power; first, in at- 





tracting those of a congenial mind ; secondly in rejecting those who 
differ. But the addition eis dAeOpov tis capkos, iva TO mvedpa 
owOf, renders a closer definition of the form mrapadoivat Té oa- 
Tava necessary ; and, if it is not to be found, it will then be easy 
to refer it to the total destruction of the man, even to the wvedua. 
Not that this is Paul's desire, which is rather that the flesh 
may be delivered a prey to Satan in order that the spirit may 
thereby be saved. As the cwrnpéa is transferred to the last 
judgement-day, the d\e#pos must be considered as temporal ruin, 
and the veda only received as antithetical to cdp£, to convey 
the true idea to the mind, the gow dvOpw7os, in opposition to the 
ew dvOpwios. [See Rom. vii. 22.] But odp£ must not be re- 
ceived in so limited a sense as to suppose only bodily sufferings 
and diseases ; loss of worldly goods and relations, and all exter- 
nal sorrows are to be included, as well as more especially the 
painful consciousness of being cast out of the community of faith 
and love, and the earnest desire of being again accepted: The 

really difficult question is now this: how can Paul require any 


1 As Grafe in three Konigsberg Festprogramme of 1799, 1800, and 1806. By Satan 
he understood a human accuser before the tribunal. . 
2 The reference to the three descriptions of Jewish excommunication "475 (for thirty 


days),p°h (for ninety days), and naw (for ever), required no interpretation in order to 
understand the passage. 
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one to be given over to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the soul may thereby be saved, as this does not seem to 
depend upon the excommunicating church, but upon the person 
excommunicated and Satan? If the person excluded does not 
obey the admonition, he may be ruined in soul, and what should 
restrain Satan from attacking only his body, and not his soul 
likewise ? The jirst of these two points is, however, not so diffi- 
cult, for it manifestly is not to be found in the wa ro wvevpa 
ow, that he must be saved, but only that he may, in fact that 
the possibility of salvation shall be left to himself. But then, 
indeed, the difficulty of the second is all the greater, for the 
whole context sanctions the supposition that the act of exclusion 
~ facilitates the saving of the soul. The body of the sinner shall 
be given over to the destruction of Satan, that thereby, where it 
is to be effected, his soul may be saved, which otherwise were 
~ certainly lost. But it seems that the making the saving of the 
soul to depend on Satan, would in all respects add to the difi- 





___eulty,) first, by_withdrawing_the-means-of grace-from-the-church, 
and the power of the Holy Spirit; and then by enhancing the 
temptation proceeding from the element of darkness, to which he 
was already sufficiently exposed within the protecting limits of | 
the church. If apadoiva: t@ caravd only were employed, we 
must then suppose, as has been already observed, that the of- 
fender should be entirely given up, as one that had sinned 
against the Holy Ghost; but by the addition, the punishment 
rather appears the means of salvation, for which reason Paul in 
2 Cor. ii. 6, himself proposes his re-admission, as the sinner had . 
suffered punishment. In the parallel passage, 1 Tim. i. 20, it is 
also called ods rapéSwxa 76 catavd, wa maWevObor pH Bracdn- 
pctv, consequently the delivering over to Satan has also in this 
place a pedagogic aim.. But how is it supposed that the power 
of Satan shall be limited to the flesh? We may say that if the 
God-fearing man pray, the Lord listens to his prayer, and that 
he restrains the power of Satan, as in Job’s case (chap. i.), 
and the fulfilment of the prayer is presupposed. This is 
Grotius’ opinion. Or we may suppose that the apostle ascribes 


1 Tertullian and Ambrose explain capxds dAe0pos to signify everlasting damna- 
tion, and refer the saving of the wvet ua to the church, which has the power, by exclud. 
ing the evil, (Tert. de Pudic. c. 18.) - 


at 
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to the church itself the power of limiting that of Satan, because 
God dwells and works in it. I believe that the apostolic repre- 
sentation tends to the latter view.’ But if the subject had only 
referred to prayer to God, it would have been differently ex- 
pressed; Paul is evidently speaking from a consciousness of the 
power to bind and loose, that sins may be entirely or partially 
retained. The former was the case with Ananias and Sapphira 
(Acts y.), while to these Corinthian sinners they were partially 
retained. In addition to this it may be supposed that with this 
resolution of the church, to deliver him over to the power. of 
Satan,? to the destruction of the flesh, to which also all the suf- 
ferings of the yvy7} may be added, but to the saving of the soul, 
continual prayer would be made by the church for the offender, 
and thus his spiritual connection with the church would be main- 
tained, and he could likewise be brought back into the way of 
salvation. (Chrysostom discriminates between mrapacodvar and 
éxdovvat, the latter signifying a perfect giving up, while the 








former—retains—the—hope—of—his—restoration.—Paul—chose—the 
words, he says: dvotywv atT@ THs petavoias Tas Ovpas Kat 
dotep Tadaywy@ Tov ToLodTov mapacioovs. In the hand of God, 
even Satan can become an instructor for believers.) . 
Vers. 6—8.° Under such circumstances of the Corinthian 
church, continued the apostle, their glorifying (in their wisdom 
and spiritual gifts) seemed singular. It is evident that Paul 
really meant to say, this occurrence, and their behaviour on the 
occasion, proved how much true spiritual life was wanting, to 
permit so great a pollution to occur among them. He however 
expresses it with forbearance, as if it might be the consequence 
of such deficiency. The whole admonition is clothed in symbolic 
language, based upon the typical signification of the Passover, 

1 Chrysostom, Augustine, Lightfoot, Vitringa, Wolf, and others, have already ex- 
pressed the same opinion. Only that they erroneously conceive this to be an especial. 
Charisma, while it rather arose only from the divine spirit filling the church. The same 
were just as possible in the present day, if those who laboured in the church possessed 
the same intensity which manifested itself in the apostolic times. , 

2 Billroth adopts Grotius’ explanation: of the passage, but treats the whole as a Jewish 
representation. He says, “It is presupposed of Satan that he desired to inflict pain upon 
him ;” this inference he appears to wish to prove false. But asin Christ is necessarily 
the owrnpia, out of him is d\e@pos, and indeed of the whole man, if the powers of dark- 
ness are not expressly confined to the lesser powers of the cdpé. 

8 That the words ovt pixpd x... can be read as an iambic trimeter, is only to be 
considered accidental, (See Winer’s Gr. p. 562.) 
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aud the ordination respecting it in the Old Testament. The 
leaven is to be understood as the image of sin; and in the com- 
mand to purify the house from it, at the dawning of the Passover, 
(Ex. xiii. 3—7), the moral commandment to walk purely and in- 
offensively is implied. The image is not, however, equally carried 
through, as often happens with the apostle, e.g. 2 Cor. iii. 7, 
sqq. In ver. 7 the image is so applied, that the Corinthians 
collectively constitute the @vpaya véov, from which all leaven 
is to be banished ; in ver. 8, on the contrary, they are represented 
as keeping the festival, but tasting no leaven. However these 
are free applications of the idea, which by no means obscure the 
principal thought. The fundamental principles of the apostle, as 
well as the sentence cal yap TO macya juov bwép judy. érvOn, 
Xprorés, afford sufficient evidence that the apostle will byno means 
allow the reference to the authority of the Old Testament to be 
considered as eecidenial, but as an explanation agreeing 
in all respects with his own opinion. The words quoted show 





clearly _that_Paul_attaches_the_very_highest_importance—to—the 
whole idea of the feast of the Passover. Christians likewise haye 
their paschal lamb (76 wdoya = spp signifies the paschal lamb, 
and Passover, see Matt. xxvi. 17), of which they receive the benefit 
in the holy communion, and they also avoid the leaven (sin). 
bearing themselves as true dfvyot, and walking in purity and 
truth. It is possible that this passage originated in the design 
to exhibit to the followers of Peter that the Christians possessed 
the essentials of the old leaven, though without the Jewish form. 
It is also possible that the period of the Haster festival gave oc- 
casion to the apostle to make use of this explanation. But we 
are not to deduce from the words cafes éore &fuor any meaning 
like the following : “ As ye even now abstain from leavened bread, 
by reason of the feast of the Passover ;” for it is not probable, 
that in the uncorrupt church as founded by Paul, the Jewish 
form of celebration would find place. The words can only be 
translated: “As ye then are certainly determined to keep your- 
selves free from the leaven of sin.” (Grotius defends the other 
acceptation of afuuos, and considers doeros and dowvos parallel.) 
The passage therefore cannot be employed as a stringent proof 
that already an annual Passover or Easter festival was celebrated ; 
for the typical meaning of Paul agrees more with the exhortation 
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to keep the Passover alwaysin the Gospel. But it is highly’pro- 
bable that, from an early period, the-weekly celebration on Fri- 
day and Sunday as rdoya cravpdctpov and avacractpov' was dis- 
tinguished by increased solemnity at the. time of the Jewish Pas- 
sover, and therein lay the idea of the festival. (In ver. 6, dvpapa 
is the church, &iun the member that can infect the former. See 
on Matt, xiii. 33, where the leaven is employed in a good sense.— 
In ver. 7, the word éxxaOdpare refers to the custom among the 
Jews of thoroughly cleansing their dwellings, in order that no 
leayen may remain, which is an image of moral strictness and 
fidelity in purifying from sin. The terms new and old refer to 
the new and old covenant. The tzrép jyeév has very weighty au- 
thorities against it, for which reason Lachmann has not retained 
it. When we, however, consider how easily the preceding judy; 
might lead to the omission of the second, but that there existed 
little motive for the addition, it would nevertheless appéur to be 
genuine. For érvOn the text. rec. has é000n. As this is the more 





unusual form, it may be asked if it_be-notthe-more-preferable.——— 
In ver. 8, éopragev contains the idea of dedication, and especially 
consecrated to God.—Kaxia appears to correspond to eiAcxpe- 
veia, and crovnpla to dA/Oeva : the two former words point out the 
negative, the latter the positive side of good and evil.) 

Vers. 9—11. The apostle now at once corrects a misunder- 
standing of the Corinthians, with reference to a passage in his 
earlier letter, which is lost. The warning which it contained to 
avoid association with dissolute persons, and gross sinners, had 
been applied by them to all men, instead of restricting its refer- 
ence, as Paul intended they should, to those persons only who 
gave themselves out as believers. Probably this was done by 
Paul’s adversaries, in order to represent his commands as imprac- 
ticable. (SvvabvaptyrveOar is again to be found in the New Tes- 
tament in 2 hes. iii. 14. In the LXX. itstands for bbypn, ~ 
é. g. Hos. vii. 8, “to have fellowship, intercourse,” which must 
always imply the interchange or communication of spiritual pro- _ 
perties, on one side or the other.—In ver. 10, I understand the 
Kal ov wavtTas, as does Winer (Gr. p. 457), thus: “ And indeed 
[as is apparent] I do not mean that ye should altogether avoid 


1 See Suiceri Thes. s. v. wéoya, pag. 621. 


“ 
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intercourse with the carnal of this world.” Billroth however 
supposes it to mean, “ not certainly with the fornicators of this 
-world, but only not with carnal members of the church,” which 
appears to me rather difficult ; wdavrws according to this must be 
inserted in a parenthesis, and mean, “as may be supposed,” It 
is true that it is included in the idea, nevertheless it is not found 
in the single expression ravtws.—Kocpos ovros, according to the 
analogy of alwy obros, is really pleonastic ; xécpos alone were 
sufficient, bué as subsequently xoopos is employed in another 
signification = ofkoupévy, obras is added by Paul in order to mark 
the difference.—For ége/Aere Lachmann reads @fetrere. Accord- 
ing to the sense, either might be used; ye must go out of the 
world, or, ye must go out from it. Critical authorities, however, 
incline more to the use of d¢etAere.—In ver. 11 vuvi does not refer 
to the time, in coritradistinction to ver. 9, but it indicates the 
conclusion, “‘ but I have rather written unto you.” See vii. 14, 
xii. 8, xv. 20.— The words which follow are not to be regarded 





___as_a_quotation_from the_earlier_epistle,—_they_-only-recapitulate 
more precisely the substance of the subject contained therein.— 
"Ovopatoyevos signifies here ‘call themselves only without being 
so:’ rovovtos is likewise to be understood reprovingly.—Mnéeé 
ouverQiew, which connects itself somewhat as an anacoluthon to 
the preceding, heightens the uz) cvvavayiyvve Oar, it indicates the 

_ entire renunciation of familiar intercourse. [See Matt. xviii. 18.] 
The severe ecclesiastical religious penance of the ancient church 
is here defined by the apostle himself, and we can only observe 
therein a sign of the church’s decline, for this charge és not only. 
now neglected, but cannot be carried into execution.) 

Vers. 12,13. Paul proves conclusively from his own position, 
and that of all Christians with respect to him, that he was not. 
alluding to those without the church. From the complete dif- 

' ference which existed in their course of life, the Christians had 
only to judge themselves, not others, and could thence only ex- 
clude the profligate from their community. (The passage, ‘vi. 2, 
by. no means contradicts the assertion, that God alone judgeth 
them that are without the church, for the latter is spoken of 
judgement in this life, while in the former passage the last judge- 


1 Theodorete says in this place. el 6& xowis Tpopis Tots TarodTots ob det Kotvewvety, 
wou ye puotinys Te Kul Osias, i.e, the holy Communion. 
3 
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_ ment is alluded to, which the Lord will accomplish in and through 
his faithful followers. In ver. 12, xaéis probably an erroneous 
addition ; it is wanting in A.B.C.F.G ; Lachmann also omits 
it; but on the other hand, xpivez is decidedly preferable to 
the usual xpiver. It would be best to point it with Lachmann 
thus: ody rods éow dpeis Kpivere, rods O0é &w 6 Ocds xpivel;—Con- 
cerning of de and of éow see Col. iv. 5; 1 Thes. iv. 12; the 
representations in which are based upon the idea that the church 
encloses the faithful like a temple, within whose hallowed pre- 
cincts, strangers may not set a foot—For éEdpare is to be found 
éEapetre, eEaipeite, éEaipere, éEdpere. But only the first two. 
forms can, from critical considerations, and with respect to ver. 
2, come under notice. Of these ¢fapeire is the usual text, while 
éEapare has the authority of the codices A.B.C.D.F.G., as well 
as of others in its favour, and therefore doubtless deserves the 
preference._-The conjecture of wépvoy for wovypov is very plausi- 
ble, because the devil is commonly designated by the appellation 











o-Trovypes. But the-suppositionisunsupported_by critical autho- 
rity.) 


§ 6. LAW-SUITS. 
(vi. 1—20.) 


Ver. 1. The mention just made of the judging of unbelievers 
leads the apostle to speak of another unbecoming custom of the 
Corinthian Christians, which must be reproved ; they appealed to 
the heathen authorities upon any difference which arose among 
themselves. This is severely condemned by the apostle. The 
Christians were not to erect themselves into judges over the 
heathen, but it was yet more inconsistent that they, who were 
some day to judge the world with Christ, should set the heathen 
over themselves, as judges." This discussion, like many others — 


1 In consequence of the apostolic decision, it followed that the bishops obtained a 
jurisdiction. (See Euseb. vita Const. iv. 27.). How this was exercised by worthy bishops 
is shown by the example of Ambrose (August. conf. vi.3.). But the right of jurisdic- 
tion was from an early period restricted to civil causes, criminal cases were referred to 
ordinary tribunals, as is proved by the Rescript of Arcadius and Honorius in the Cod. 
Justin. bib. L. tit. iv. lex 7. . 
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of the apostle in the Epistles under consideration, was ‘peculiarly 
adapted to moderate the exaggerated representations respecting 
the moral condition of the Corinthian church. Although so 
short a period had intervened since the Christian church had 
_ sprung into life in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, where the 
believers were of one heart and one soul; neither said any, of his 
possessions, that they were his own (Acts iv. 32), the power of 
the Spirit filling the church had lost so much in intensity, that in 
Corinth they openly disputed before heathen rulers concerning 
mine and thine (ver. 7.). And yet in this church the Charismata 
ruled so powerfully! But so much the bolder appeared the faith 
of Paul, which, in a community where so much was to be desired, 
could nevertheless distinguish the germ of the destined new 
creation, which was appointed to give the world another form. 
—Besides, it is well to observe, that this practice of the Corin- 
thians, so much condemned by the apostle, of bringing their 
- differences before heathen judges, instead of Christian arbitra- 


confidence had ‘vanished, and this 4 is s especially blamed by the 
apostle (ver. 7) ; no such disputes among Christians should exist. 
(ITparyua is here lawsuit, otherwise \dyos, causa.—Concerning ézi, 
coram, see Mark xiii. 9, Acts xxiii, 30, xxiv. 19.—For dadécov 
in ver. 6, stands d/ctwy. The expression is not intended to 
apply an idea of individual blame to heathen rulers, as if they 
were intentionally unjust, but only of their general character, the 
absence of Christian S:casoodvn, precisely as the designation 
Gyvou indicates nothing individual among the Christians. See 
on Rom. i. 7.). . . 

Vers. 2, 3. The argument for the unlawfulness of such proceed- 
ings is carried out by Paul, so as to direct attention to the higher 
destiny of believers, to judge the world, nay angels: but while. 
conscious of this, they should yet be competent to adjust inferior 
differences. The form # od« olSare, and likewise the ovx olSare of 
ver. 3, show that the apostle supposes the Corinthians already 
acquainted with their lofty calling ; the words may be rendered, 
ye know certainly right well! . Whatever this judging by the 
believers may lead to, we have no foundation for unhesitatingly 
receiving xpivew for xataxplvew. As in speaking of angels, 
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good as well as bad! must be included, the «écpos likewise, 
although opposed to the church as under the practical dominion 
of the saints, contains not only those upon whom eternal condem- 
nation must fall, but also such, as not having yet received the 
spirit of Christ, live nevertheless in a condition relatively faith- - 
ful. (See the remarks on Matt. xxv. 31, 37; Rom. ii. 1.). 
However this idea, in its simple form, as propounded by the 
apostle, appears doubtful to most interpreters. They consider 
that it would elevate the Christians too highly to make them 
judges over the human and spiritual world; while on the other 
side, the scriptural doctrine of sin appears to many to degrade — 
man too low. But it is precisely in this that the sublimity of the 
doctrines contained in the Bible consists, by extending in every 
direction, and passing far beyond the narrow limits of the human 
standard. Let us more closely consider this idea in connexion 
with the Scripture doctrines generally. As the future is employed 
upon ‘both occasions (xpsvotict, cpwodmev,) there can be no re- 





ference to a present operation of the faithful; the intermediate 
present («piverac) is determined by means of the futures. In 
the 7épa Kpicews the universal judgement of the world is of course . 
‘to be understood as the future judgement, and this is commonly 
ascribed to Christ, (see on Acts xvii. 31; Rom. ii. 16), which 
agrees perfectly with the subject of our passage, inasmuch as 
believers do not judge men and angels without Christ, but with 
him, indeed he in them, for the judging power in the faithful is 
Christ in us. They come not into judgement, because whoever 
believes in him is judged already (John iii. 18), and the Lord 
himself says, agreeably to this unity of Christ with his faithful ; 
in the regeneration, when the Son of Man shall sit on the throne 
of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. (See on Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30.). 
Those whom the Lord here terms the twelve, as representatives 
of the church, he calls in another passage, all the believers (see 
on John xvii. 22.). All the prerogatives of Christ belong also to 
the church, which both is and is called the true Christ. (See on 
1 Cor. xii, 12.). It must be allowed that this vast thought, 


1 Bad ‘angels likewise are called only dyysAou, although seldom, as in 2 Peter ii. 4; 
Rev. ix, 15. Also in 1 Cor. iv. 9 the expression implies good and bad angels. 
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which indeed elevates man to a height hardly to be contemplated 
becomes in some degree inadmissible when one would apply it to 
every member of the external church. But in the apostolic 
times the members of Christ’s visible church agreed better with 
its principles than at present ; Paul could therefore introduce the 
thought objectively, without marking the difference of form and 
of nature. But the. Saviour himself (Matt. xiii. 47) found both 
good and bad fish in the net of the kingdom of God, and the evi- 
dence of our senses must have informed us that in the visible 
church itself, a xaojos exists, even unto the present day; yes, 
that in the true members of the invisible church, in those born 
again of water and of the Spirit, there nevertheless still abides in 
their old man the principle of the xdcyos, which it requires their 
continual exertions to subdue. The full force of. the assertion 
therefore, that the saints sha]l judge the world of men and angels, 
can only apply to the spirits of the perfectly righteous (Heb. xii. 
23), z.e. to the members of the invisible church in their perfect 





state-—In_this mankind attains its true ideal, and to it applies 
then in its fullest sense Ps. viii. 7, (according to the explanation in 
Heb. ii. 6, sqq.) “ all things hast thou put under his feet.” Angels 
themselves stand lower in the order of their being than those in 
whose hearts is Christ’s image. (See further on Heb. i. 14, xii. 
23.). The only manner to remove the obstacles which the in- 
terpretation of our passage presents to many, by the assertion 
that believers shall judge with Christ, is this, to urge,-as Chry- 
sostom and Theodorete have done, the év iuiv xpiveras. This 
preposition signifies, (in-which Billroth coincides), that, accord- 
ing to the real idea,! the judgement by the believers is simply the 
effect produced by the operation in them of a higher standard of 
living, upon the world, and upon angels, according to the analogy 
in Matt. xii. 42, where it says: 'Bacitooa votov dvactncetat 
kal KaTaxpwel THY yevedy Tavrny, Kab avdpes Nevevirar dvaatycor- 
Tat Kat KaTaKpwvodet THY yevedy tavTnv. But Billroth is suffi- 
ciently unprejudiced to allow that this negative kind of judgement 
does not agree with the course of the argument,,as Raphelius has 


1 According to the form of the idea, Billroth admits that following the direction of >, 
év signifies “through,” but according to the true sense “ in;” the meaning therefore may 
be, “your faith is the measure applied in judging the world.” In a similar measure the 
form of every view of the apostle might be changed at pleasure. 
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already ably proved the capability of actively judging in inferior 
matters, is connected with the capacity for more refined discrimi- 
nation; the latter must therefore, according to Paul’s views, have 
been an essentially active quality. But it is impossible to consider 
this as all that is included in the idea, but we should rather conceive 
the just meaning to be, that if we hold stedfastly the doctrine of 
the real communication of the divine nature to those who believe 
(2 Pet. i. 4), there ‘can be no hesitation in admitting them to be 
rulers and judges with Christ (Matt. xxv. 40; 2 Tim. ii. 12; 
Rey. xx. 4), and him the firstborn among brethren. (See on 
Rom. viii. 29.). (In ver. 2, 7 is justified. by the most weighty 
authorities, viz., A.C.D.F.G. Then, according to the analogy 
with pire ye Buwtixa, the sentence cal ei x. T. X. must be under- 
stood as a question; without an interrogation, the sense would 
_ be: “ And if by you the world is to be judged, it is unworthy of © 
you to appear before such inferior judgement-seats.” It is certain 
that xperjpsoy signifies first, tribunal [Jam. ii. 6], but in this 





place, according to ver. 4, public proceedings at law, = xpipara 
in ver. 7. It would be best to understand the interrogatory in 
the same sense with Billroth, viz. to leave it depending on 871, 
and erase the note of interrogation after xpivodcr accordingly.— 
The epithet é\aytora places controversies concerning earthly 
things in contrast with those of a spiritual nature.—-In ver. 3 
Bios has, like the Latin seculum in the language of the charch, 
an accessory idea of something sinful; in a higher sense fw is 
used. The adjective form is found again in the New Testament, 
Luke xxi. 34.—Myjrs ye, nedum, does not again occur in the New- 
Testament). 

Vers. 4—6. The apostle in continuation reprehends the Corin- 
thians for addressing themselves to strangers, in contentions 
arising out of the affairs of ordinary life, and also because that 
they, who would be so wise, could not find among themselves 
one wise man, who could arrange such differences as an arbitra- 
tor. (In ver..4, the ¢fouevnpévor ev rh éxxdnoig are the heathen — 
ralers. See on iis 6. The expression is difficult, and may not be 
referred to the office, for Paul by no means despised the heathen 
authorities [see on Rom. xiii. 1.], certainly not to the person, for 
the church of Christ despises none of God’s creatures, but is ap- 
plied only to the element in which they stand, to the cocpos. 
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‘The rovrovs, as in ver. 6 and ver. 8, serves only to indicate 
more pointedly the error of applying to these judges. The recep- 
tion of xadifere as imperative, although defended by Chiysostom, 
Theodorete, Grotius, Calvin, and Bengel, is less probable than 
the supposition that it is in the indicative, for this reason : in the 
former case the éfovfevnuévos must refer to the Christians, which 
evidently cannot be maintained on account of what follows.— 
In ver. 5, évtpomy, which occurs again at xv. 34, signifies “a 
shaming,” see on iy. 14.--The orws and oddé els heightens the 
idea considerably, “Is wisdom so entirely wanting among you, 
that not so much as one wise manis to be found ?’’—In the Ssaxpé- 
vew is signified the function of arbitrator, which presents the 
particular xpiveoOau, é. e. bringing a lawsuit before the judge.— 
The form ava pécov tod ddedhovd avrod presents some, diffi- 
culty; it is easy to imagine that on account of the aitod, Kat 
tod abdeApod has been interpolated, as it is a reading by no 
means sufficiently authorised. It would be best to take déded- 
hos-—=—adexhorns—(Pet-ii. 17); for—only—in—this—manner—can 
ava péoov,' and abrod agree. Billroth considers that the reason 
. one only of the two parties is mentioned is, that they were both 
Christians, but I do not see how this explanation diminishes the 
difficulty.). 

Vers. 7, 8. After this description Paul proceeds a step further, 
and shows that, leaving the subject of disputes before the heathen 
magistrates, lawsuits were unbecoming amongst Christians. The 
principle among them should be, rather to suffer wrong than to do it. 
The consideration of this subject leads us to enquire, whether the 
precepts laid down by the apostle in this chapter were only avail- 
able for the circumstances then existing, or whether they would 
admit of application to those of the present day. One might 
suppose that all magistrates and judges being now Christian, the 
present condition of the church rendered the apostle’s directions 
singularly inapplicable to us. But that is not conclusive, for 
the entire character of the judicial experience of the present day 
presents all the prominent features of that ,in ancient times. 
When Paul requires that the matters in question should be sub- 
mitted to a brother, he intended by it, that forsaking the path of 





1 For this form is also to be found xara wécor or tv piow. See Matt. x. 16; xiii. 
25; Acts xxvii. 27. 
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the strict law, which may often prove highly unjust, they should 
consult only, and yield to the decision of the love and forbearance 
which dwells in the hearts of brethren. Such a measure, however, 

cannot be applied to the large masses of men contained within 
the limits of the visible church of the present day, for these the 
public law. institutions are necessary. If it may therefore be 
asserted that in the apostolic times, the contrast was greater be- 
tween the heathen world and the church, than between the law 
establishments of the present day and the regenerate ; we reply 
that it is still essentially the same, and must accordingly declare, 
that the admonitions of the apostle, as well as the analogous 
commands pronounced by Christ’ in the Sermon on the Mount, 
possess a significance for the sincere Christian in all ages ; Chris- 
tian brethren ought not to carry their disputes with each other 
concerning their rights before the authorities ; should any differ- 
ence of the kind unfortunately arise, let them at least settle it 
by way of composition, to avoid giving subject for public offence. 





(Concerning 6Xa@¢ see on V. L.—Hrrypa, or foonpa, is properly 
overthrow, injury, but here want of morality, like éAdrropa, 
see Rom. xi. 12.—That the subject before us is contentions 
regarding earthly possessions, is especially shown by dzocte- 
petoBe and by aoocrepeire. The whole passage is enlarged 
upon and proved in Matt. v. 39, sqq. See the observations on 
the passage in the Comm.) 

Vers. 9—11. The remonstrance is strengthened by reminding 
them of the character of the kingdom of God, which, as a king- 
dom of righteousness and purity, rejects all unrighteousness ; 
adding that being purified from all uncleanness by the power of 
Christ, they would be doubly guilty in yielding themselves again 
to the power of sin. In the enumeration of the many forms of 
sin which exclude from the kingdom of God, he passes beyond 
a strict connexion with the subject before him; this would only 
have given him occasion to name the xdérrai, mreovéwrat, dp- 
mayes. But referring to much that precedes, as well as what fol- 
lows, he mentions. all descriptions of immoral excesses. (In ver. 9 
dbcxot is to be understood of transgressors of positive commands, 
a different sense to that occurring in ver. 1; and the Baoirela 
@eod refers here to its external appearance, such. as will be tri- 
umphantly manifested at a future period, for internally it was 
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already to be found in the hearts of believers, which were under 
its dominion, but the kingdom of God was not yet inherited by. 
them. See on Matt. iii. 2.—The form pr) wAavioOe,; as pressing 
exhortation, is to be found again in xv. 33; Gal. vi. 7; and also 
- Jam. i. 16.—In the Greek speech sépvos is properly synonymous 
with paraxds, qui muliebria patitur: in this place it stands to- 
gether with povyds for the lowest kind of debauchery, and sig- 
nifies those persons who allowed themselves licentious freedom. 
with unmarried persons: it bears the same. signification in v. 
10, 11.—The expression eidwAoAdtpas has here without -doubt 
especial reference to the voluptuonsness connected with idol- 
atrous services, more particularly in Corinth—The passage v. “ 
10, 11, shows that. nothing may be argued from the series 
of individual forms of sin which are there enumerated; it 
would be trifling to seek for the grounds upon which they are 
mentioned in a different or very particular order.—The ov be- 
fore KAnpovoyjcovet is properly omitted by Lachmann.—Bill- 
——yoth-has—certainly—correctly-explained—the—rabrd—rives—Hrre-of ———— 
ver. 11: the rues expresses no degree of qualification, as if it 
signified only some, not all; for if all have not actually sinned 
in every possible form, it is nevertheless certain that they have 
offended against God’s laws in some degree, and especially against 
the Christian meaning of the law. The tadrd twes is rather to 
be understood — rowodror: “such people were also ye.” We 
must allow that this connecting of two genders presents a diffi- 
culty, but it is possibly to be explained by an accessory notion of 
something contemptible [see Winer’s Gr. p. 152], which would 
make the sense: “‘ Ye were such people, practising these things, 
beware that ye fall not back !"—The three words dzredotcace, 
nrytdoOnre, édixarwOnre comprehend in the form of a climax, 
Progressive Christian generation, the thrice repeated a\Ad 
adding strength to the expression. The dredovcacGe must, 
as well as the two other verbs, be considered passive [see Winer's 
Gr. p. 232, where however this passage is omitted]; be- 
cause the negative operation of grace, forgiveness of sins, by 
means of baptism, is understood by it; but the latter is not to be 
supposed a self-baptism, for the person bears himself entirely 
passive in the celebration, The medial signification is only so 
far maintained when translated, ‘‘ Ye have permitted yourselves 
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to be washed.”—The dyidteoOar cannot here, as in i. 30, be 
received as Christian sanctification, else it must stand after educat- 
@Onre. It signifies here only separated; to be reckoned 
among the dysor. See on Rom. i. 7.—In the SixatwOfjva, then, 
the positive side is defined, the portion with the S:xasooivy 
Oecov. [See on Rom. iii, 21.].—The ev 7G dvduare without 
doubt refers to all three particulars, and the name Jesus again 
points to his essence, and being communicated to man by him 
in the Sicavoodvn.—The addition cal év 7@ mvevpats Tod Ocod 
‘hpdv cannot be understood of: the universal power of God, as it 
would never be secondary to the operation of Christ Jesus, but of 
the Holy Spirit, which is also only called ve}ua Ocod, asin 1 Cor. 
vii. 40. The effect of the latter commences where the working 
of Christ has made a place: In Matt.*x. 20 the Holy Spirit is 
called 76 wvetya Tod mrarpés bpav TO Aadody ev duiv, and in Luke 
xii. 12 is found wvedpua Gyov in reference to the same.) 

Ver. 12. The whole section which follows this verse, as far as 





ver. 20, is uncommonly difficult when considered—with reference 
to the context. Without proceeding further with the subject of 
lawsuits, the apostle lays down in ver. 12 an universal principle 
for certain other relations, which are again brought under consi- 
deration in x. 23, and then proceeds in ver. 13 tothe mention of 
meats, and from 14—20 exhorts against fornication, As subse- 
quently (chap. x.) the subject of meats is amply enlarged upon, 
the verses 12, 13 in the present chapter appear in some degree 
foreign to the subject, and as little suitable as the admonition 
against fornication, which agrees better with the contents of 
chapter v. It may be asserted that the warning is occasioned 
by the mention which is made in ver. 9 of certain vicious prac- 
tices, and introduces the remarks presently to be made upon 
marriage, commencing vii. 2. But then, so much the more 
striking are verses 12 and 13, and their entire contents. Bill- 
roth does not appear to have found the difficulty of so much im- 
portance, and thus explains himself concerning. it: “The con- 
nexion with what precedes is this. Some one may have alleged 
Christian liberty as an excuse for these crimes, but therein he 
would certainly err; this may not be misused, even in Adia- 
phora, e. g. in meats, how much less in things immoral in them- 
selves, such as fornication.” Nevertheless the supposition of 
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the learned man mentioned is too remarkable, that there really 
existed in Corinth Christians who justified fornication on the 
principle, wdavra pot eer. He asserts in opposition to 
N eander, -who with reason declares this inconceivable, (Apost. 

Zeitalt. vol. i. p. 307.), that it is not necessary to admit that this 
offence was general. Throughout the Epistles Paul always ad- 
dresses those alone whom the subject concerned ;1 but if only one 
of the parties which existed in Corinth, ¢. g. the Gnostic Chris- 
tians, had defended such a principle, Paul would have as uncon- 
ditionally commanded their exclusion from any connexion with the 
church as he had done with the incestuous member. But if we can- 
not consent to this acceptation of the passage, the question arises, 
whether in any other way some direction as to its contents may 
-be discovered. Neander thinks that Paul intended to enter upon 
the subject of meats offered to idols, of which mention is first 
made in x. 23; but that, diverted by an idea which occurred on 
the mention of xosAta, he changed the subject of exhortation. 





Perhaps, in order-to-guard—his—words—concerning—the-perishable- 
ness of meats, and of the organs of digestion, from misconstruc- 
tion, on the part of those who denied the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, he distinguished the form of the body, from its nature, 
which led to the digression upon the wopveia. But although 
the declarations concerning the resurrection, which immediately 
follow, agree well with this supposition, we cannot but think that 
by accepting Neander’s yiews, the apostle’s procedure is made to 
appear unmethodical. First, the mention of fornication leads 
him to discuss the relation of the sexes to each other ; then, at the 
commencement of the eighth chapter, he returns from another 
subject to the theme of eating meats offered in sacrifice to idols ; 
and after. numerous digressions, easy to explain by the subordi- 
nate connexion of ideas, reaches at last in x. 28, a discussion 
commenced in vi. 12. As this supposition has little to recom- 
mend it, we must assume as a foundation, that Paul did not in- 
tend in vi. 12, 13, to discourse concerning meats offered in sacri- 


1 As sins of another character are named in vi. 9, Billroth must likewise suppose 
that individuals ‘among the Christians in Corinth had defended the commission of them 
by the principle wdura por tEeorw. But is it conceivable that Paul would have per- 
mitted persons capable of such enormities to continue in the church? Such Bileamites 
or Nicolaitans would have been immediately expelled by his directions. 
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fice ; but that the words in ver. 13 only serve to make clear the 
difference of the Adiaphora, from positive prohibition. Accord- 
ing to my own conviction, therefore, the transitions in the yarious 
passages are to be thus understood: The apostle having the in- 
tention to enter upon the question of sensual vices, from vi. 9, 
mentions in that place not only such offences as regard property, 
but also those of the former kind. The discussion upon the 
mopveia serves as an introduction to the remarks upon marriage, 
in which, according to God’s ordinance, the passions are brought 
under restraint, and are sanctified. Now although certainly 
among the Christians in Corinth there was none sufficiently hardy 
to assert that licentious connexions were allowable, there never- 
theless reigned in that place a gross laxity in this respect. This 
position of affairs, which considerably tended to gross abuse of 
Christian liberty, prompted Paul to publish the inapplicability of 
the Christian principle.of liberty to the circumstances of the 
sexes. We thus accept what is correct in the views both of 








Neander and Billroth, and cast aside what is untenable in_both. 
Riickert’s supposition, that the apostle was interrupted at vi. 
11, and ‘upon reading again what he had so far written down, felt 
himself induced to make the supplementary remarks which fol- 
low, hardly commends itself to our attention ; without doubt, an 
introduction to chap. vil. may be recognised.—If we examine ver. 
12 more closely, the question presents itself: did Paul acknow- 
ledge the principle wdvra po. éeortwy, or, as itis written in x. 23, 
TavtTa é&eotwv, as his own, and consequently as true or not? We 
must certainly allow that Paul acknowledged it. The sentence in- 
troduced with add says, the principle is correct, but due caution is 
required in the application. But is the principle really just? 
Paul proves, immediately in what follows, that fornication is not 
under any circumstances allowable, that mdvra therefore seems 
limited to the woAAd. But under this exposition the sentence is 
but meagre. “ Much is lawful” has also the converse of the pro- 
position, which is just as true, “much is unlawful.’ We there- 
fore believe that the sentence may be thus understood : “ All the 
laws that we find in the Old Testament, with reference to the 
prohibition of various meats, are no longer binding.” The pas- 
sage is thus explained by.Flatt, but upon what ground do we add 
so much to the original text, thereby depriving the wdvra of all 
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its force? We must rather receive the idea in its most extensive 
and likewise profound sense, as in iii, 22. Precisely as we may 
say: to God and Christ, to the Son of the living God, all is free, 
because it is an impossibility that he should will what is sinful, 
so to him born of God, in whom Christ lives, is all lawful, for 
God's seed is in him, he cannot commit sin (1 Johniii. 9.). The 
“gravra éeorww, then,-is only another expression for the state of 
‘true Libertas, the édevbepia rhs 8éEns Tév Téxvav T. O. (Rom. viii. 
21), of which the impossibilitas peccandi is the characteristic ; 
and if this condition were even fully displayed in the believer 
‘ here on earth, the sentence rravra é£eorwv would require no re- 
striction, but this is not the case. First, even among the re- 
generate backsliding is possible, and when this occurs, it is the 
antithetical principle which must be quoted to the apostate : ovdév 
éfeariv, for there being among the perfect no possibility of sin, 
there is as little probability of what is good among the entirely 
fallen. Therefore, even in the regenerate, as long as he dwells 





——unpon-earth, the-old-man-is-co-existent-with the new, and for this 


reason a limited application only can be made of the latter prin- 
ciple in the Praxis. In the first place, it is utterly inapplicable 
beyond the sphere of the Bacwrcla 7. O., that is to say, within 
the dominion of sins positively prohibited by the divine laws; 
because the becoming subject to this dominion leads to apostacy 
from Christ, and even within the sphere of God’s kingdom the 
principle of liberty can only be applied here below in a restricted 
sense. Secondly, the believer must act with consideration for 
others, sparing the weak, and therefore for their sake he cannot 
do all that would otherwise be permitted to him. The sen- 
tence GAN ov mavra cvpdépes expresses this, likewise in x. 23, 
GNX’ ov TavTa oiKodopel sc. adeAgovs.. And besides this, 
he must ever keep the old man in mind, even while enjoying what 
is lawful, lest by means of his lusts he again become his prey; 
that is to say, the righteous sway of Christian principle may be 
subverted, and the new man driven from its. position, for sin once 
more to assert its power. The other sentence cautions against 
this : GAN’ ovK éy@ eEovotacOjcopat bd Twos. 


Ver. 13. The principle of Christian liberty may be applied i in 


1 In this sentence the reference to himself is not to be disregarded, thus éuoé might 
be added to cupciget. 
3 
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behalf of believers to the rules for meats, but this could not be 
asserted with reference to any proceeding so clearly sinful as that 
of wopveia. This opinion is clear and perfectly intelligible ; not so 
the argument which the apostle adduces to corroborate it. The 
Bpepara, and the xovA/a appointed for the same (i. ¢. the digestive 
organs especially), will be destroyed by God; being perishable, they 
will decay, like all things perishable (vii. 31) ; then comes the anti- 
thesis, that the body itself (apart from the form) is however im- 
perishable, and that God will raise it up. But can the perishable 
nature of the organ become a reason for its being subjected to the 
principle of liberty, or for that member being made Adiaphoron ? 
Are not gluttony and immoderate drinking (distinctly named by 
Paul in vi. 10), referable to the perishable body ? And may we - 
not say, that other organs necessary to the human species may 
likewise be wanting in the glorified body (see on Luke xx. 36), 
as well as those of digestion? How then can we comprehend the 
apostle’s argument? Possibly the sentence 6 6¢ Oeds—-xarapyn- 








oer does not refer-to—rdvra t&eorw,—but—only-to—adkda-obK-éya— 
éfovotacOyjcouas bd twos? So that the sense would be, that - 
we are not to allow ourselves-to be brought under the power 
of anything, least of all of that which is ‘so perishable as meat. 
This construction would not however aid the elucidation; for 
there the antithesis between xatapyjoe: of ver. 13, and the 
é£eyepel of ver. 14, would be lost; likewise we should not be 
under the dominion of the body, even of the glorified, but the 
body is rather to be subject to the spirit under all its forms and 
appearances. We must prefer looking to the antithesis, Ta 
Bpopara TH.KotrNia—r6 Sé cHya ov TH wopveta. The organs 
destined for the nourishment of the body, having their precise and 
appointed office, it would be unnatural were the entire powers of 
men to be engaged in eating and drinking; for the whole soul 
being thereby. absorbed, gluttony and excess would be the result, 
and that not only as to ‘quantity, which may be relative. It is 
quite otherwise with the sexual impulse ; this by no means affects 
merely the organs through which it operates, any. more than the 
speech affects merely the tongue. The mere corporeal indulgence 
of this impulse is rather sinful ; in its true form, as the highest ex- 
pression of conjugal love, it concerns the whole man. The sexual 


impulse therefore has its origin in a far profounder law of na- 
9 : 
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ture than eating and drinking, consequently offences against the . 
former are also evil deeds of the inward man, to which absolutely 
no application of Christian liberty can be. allowed. Thus @éds 
katapyjoe. tiv KotNiav must be understood as expressing the 
mean unimportant position, c@~a on the contrary the sign of 
perfect individuality, the body in its necessary union with the 
individual, the wuy7. 

Ver. 14. The resurrection of our body is proved as usual by 
Paul, from the resurrection of our Lord. Our body belongs to 
Christ, it must therefore be deemed holy, and employed accord- 
ingly, nor is this inconsistent with the marriage state, which is 
sanctified by God, and endowed with blessing. The introduction 
here’ of 6 xvpsos T@ owpare is difficult to understand. The sup- 

__ position that the Lord ministers to the body, provides for it (as is 
said in Ephes. y. 29), does not precisely and sufficiently state the 
_ change of idea; and without doubt, the only correct view to be 
taken of this passage, which also renders intelligible that which 
-__follows,—of_all-bodies—being—members—of—Christ,is—this--—_“the 
Lord is appointed for the body,” ¢.¢. he himself is flesh (Johni. 
14), endeavours to corporify himself in the body. By this act . 
of God, the body first obtains its true dedication; it becomes an 
abode of God, a temple of the Holy Spirit. (Lachmann has de- 
cided in favour of é&jyerpev and é£eyeiper, but for evident as well 
_as internal reasons the reading é&eryepet is preferable.). 

Vers. 15—-17. The apostle’s warning against fornication (to 
which all offences against morality, either of a gross or more re- 
fined nature, must be appended) acquires unusual force from the 
profound idea just mentioned. The bodies of believers are 
Christ’s members, he alone shall have dominion over them, there- 
fore the impure deprive him of his own, making Christ's members 
members of fornication! This Paul proves by the connection 
with Christ in spiritual unity, which is perfected through faith : 
as the Son is one with the Father, so are believers one with him 
in the Spirit (John xvii. 22) ; and, precisely as the body and soul 
of men are dependent, is the body consecrated to Christ, through 
the union of the spirit with him ; to him belongs the whole man, 
spirit, soul, and body. It is however important to observe that 
the apostle does not rest here, but that he also pursues the sub- 
ject under another view. The apostle says, that as with Christ 
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a holy Spiritual union takes place, so with the harlot one of a con- 
trary character ; and he then quotes Gen. ii. 24, which is a pas- 
sage that might be considered referable to marriage, and not to 
fornication. The specific character of marriage is ordained and 
sanctified by God’s command, but in the immoral relation alluded 
to it is desecrated, and thereby becomes a curse; in the former 
state, the reciprocation of pure and deep feeling becomes hal- . 
lowed, while in the latter every exalted attribute disappears, and 
nothing remains but what is fleshly and sinful. The whole pas- 
sage is evidently grounded upon the comparison which is instituted 
between Christ and his church (Ephes. v. 23, sqq.), and the rela- 
tions of the married state; and therefore it is not improbable 
that, when the apostle said that he which is joined to an harlot 
is one body with her, he had in view the great whore that sitteth 
upon many waters (Rev. xvii. 1.). The sacred fellowship of 
Christ with the church, which corresponds with God’s ordinance 
of marriage, stands then in direct opposition to the unholy asso- 





ciation of the carnal, which, drawing into its circle all who ap- 
proach, imprints upon them ineffaceable marks of-its evil nature, 
while those who draw nigh unto Christ are adorned with his like- 
ness. (Ver. 15 is perfectly intelligible, as out of dpas, dpa can 
be formed, it appears pleonastic from the sroujow which fol- 
lows. It is used in analogy with the Hebrew mp. —Upon pu 


yévoero, see:on Rom. iii. 4.—In ver. 16,. the earthly connexion is 
implied, but grounded upon agreement of sentiment ; the offenders 
must stand equal under one point of view, or, so far as this is not . 
the case, one party endeavours to effect the necessary analogy in 
the other. With the sinful this bias assumes the form of tempta- 
tion to profligacy, but in the good that of urging regeneration.— 
In the quotation to @yci is to be added % ypady. The Hebrew 
TON swab ym refers to the preceding “Warn Wa. Eve 
was taken from Adam to be : again restored to him as his help- 
mate. The of duo is supplied by the LXX., and the words 
are quoted according to their rendering in the passages Matt. 
xix. 5, 6; Mark x. 7, 8; and Ephes. vy. 31. Doubtless they 
are intended to comprehend a declaration against polygamy; 
nevertheless we must confess that the occurrence of passages 
speaking more decidedly against the practice is to be desired, 





ay 
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as there is no direct mention made in the New Testament of 
polygamy being contrary to the principle of marriage.) 

Vers. 18, 19. The apostle in conclusion draws attention to 
the specific nature of the sin under consideration, as being 
directed against the offender’s own body, against a portion of 
that which is identified with himself. Nay more, as the believer 
is no longer his own, but God’s, so is also the body the Lord’s. 
Fornication is therefore a higher degree of sacrilege, or a mix- 
ture of sins against himself, his neighbour, and his God. The 
beneficent influence of the Bible realism here strongly displays 
itself; spiritualism inculcates an indifference towards the body, 
and even its pollution, but’ the Gospel teaches that the body is 
to be honoured as an existing organ of the soul, glorified with it 
through the Holy Spirit. (In ver.°18 édy stands for dv, as is 
likewise found in profane writers. See Winer’s Gr. p. 285.)— 
In ver. 19 the 4 ov« oidare is to be thus understood: The pecu- 
liarity of this kind of wickedness cannot offend you, for ye cer- 
tainly-understand— -theimportance-of the body:—=The- body is traly ———— 
the sanctuary, the temple of the soul, but both coming under the 
influence of the Holy Ghost are not only purified in their nature, 
but the Holy Spirit thenceforward dwells in a human body, as in 
a temple.—The ob éyere ard Ocod forms the antithesis with ov« 
éoré éavrdv, “Ye belong no more te yourselves, that ye may go- 
vern yourselves by your own wills, for God is your Lord, and ye 
must be led by his Spirit.’’) 

Ver. 20. The relation of believers with God, Paul thinks, is 
this: being by Christ, who has pai@ the Avrpov, who is it him- 
self, ransomed from the slavery of sin (Matt. xx. 28; 1 Pet. i. 18, 
19), he has become the servant of God (Rom. vi. 17, 22.).. For 
through this reason the believer praises not himself for his pure and 
moral life, but him who gave him power to lead it. (The #ryopd- 
oOyre tins is again found in vii. 23. The ripfjs is by no means 
only pleonastic: “ye are bought for a price,” but emphatic, for 
a great price.——Ev 76 c@pate is here perfectly suitable, because 
the subject of what ~precedes is the body and its sanctification. 
The additional sentence cal év TO mvevpate tuov, &twda éote TOO 
@cod, is wanting in the oldest and best Codd., and can therefore 
only be regarded as a gloss, to which very possibly the. passage 


vii. 34 gave occasion.) 
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_ § 7. MARRIAGE. 
(vii. 1—40.) 


With the exception of the detailed laws respecting marriage in 
the Old Testament, this section is the most important treatise in 
the Holy Scriptures on that highest institution in the social rela- 
tions, the type as well of the state as of the church. St Paul was 
led by the direct questions of the Corinthians in their epistle to 
the apostle (ver. 1), to treat of this subject, and the question first 
arises, to what the enquiries of the Christians in Corinth refer- 
red? what was the nature of their doubts on the marriage tie ? 
_from what did their scruples emanate? There are several points 
of which the apostle treats. First, he speaks of marriage in itself 
(vers. 1—9), and represents that it serves to prevent fornication, — 
and consequently that married people ought not to abstain from the 





conjugal duty. In the second —place-(vers10—16),he-speaks 
against divorce, declaring it to be inadmissible even if one party 
remain heathen, should this heathen party desire to continue in 
the married state. This leads the apostle (vers. 17—24) to the 
digression, that the Gospel in general does not interfere with the 
outward position of Christians, and that every one is at liberty 
to remain in the yocation which he held previous to his conyer- 
sion. Paul next treats of the unmarried (vers. 25—38), and, on 
account of the existing difficult relations of the church, he counsels . 
them to remain in the single state. Finally (vers. 39, 40), he 
briefly alludes to the second marriage of women. This last point, 
however, appears rather as a supplementary remark, than as an 
answer to any question seriously proposed: there remain there- 
fore only three points for consideration. Of these, it must be 
admitted that the question respecting divorce is of a nature to 
be raised from a general Christian point of view. Whether it was 
admissible to remain with a heathen in so close a relation as that 
of marriage, was a question which might readily occur under any 
circumstances. But it is different with the first and third points. 
Whether marriage was allowable in itself, how married people 
had. to conduct themselves in that state, whether the unmarried, 
especially of the female sex, were to enyage in marriage,—these 
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were questions which could not arise from a general Christian 
point of view. Christianity indeed admitted no question as to 
the allowability of marriage, and neither Jews nor heathens en- 
tertained any doubts on this point. It may be said that the 
Corinthians had no cause to entertain a doubt or scruple respecting 
marriage in itsélf upon Christian principles; they could only have 
been uncertain as to whether it was advisable to marry under 
existing circumstances ; or, in other words, they might have enter- 
tained the same view which Paul himself advocates,—that in the 
difficult relations of the church at that period it was better to re- — 
_ main single,—and they might have questioned the apostle in their 
letter upon this expression of his opinion. In fact I should see 
‘no decisive reason against adopting this view, were it not for the 
striking passage, vii. 3—5, in which Paul recommends the con- 
jugal duty not to be.forborne, except during a short time for 
prayer. Paul must have been led to remind the Corinthians thus 
expressly, and in so special a manner, by peculiar circumstances : 





doubtless there were ascetic views prevalent in Corinth, in accord- 
ance with which many persons even in the married state believed 
themselves obliged to abstain from sexual.intercourse. But if 
such was the case, it is more than probable that this ascetic 
tendency occasioned the apostle’s also treating of other points 
relating to marriage. In this view chap. vii. acquires a marked 
contrast with chaps. v. and vi. Whilst at first a caution was- held 
out. against false freedom, there is here likewise a warning against 
self-imposed severity. But which of the parties in Corinth could 
have fallen into this ascetic tendency? Neander (Ueber Das 
Apost. Zeitalt. Part I. p. 308, &c.) is of opinion that no ascetic ' 
tendency was spread among the Judaizing Christians, but amongst 
the followers of Paul. The addition: “ The followers of St Paul 
thought themselves in this respect likewise obliged to follow the 
example of their apostle,” appears to indicate Neander’s opinion 
that the single state of Paul was the cause of ‘his disciples over- 
estimating this condition. But this seems to me highly impro- 
bable. Paul explains his unmarried state so distinctly as being 
merely individual, and combats the mistrust of marriage so 
emphatically (1 Tim. iv. 8),—indeed we find no traces in the | 
later period that the followers of Paul rejected marriage (for . 
the opposition to marriage amongst the Marcionites, who may 
h 
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be considered as ultra-Pauline, proceeded from their Gnostic 
views of the nature of matter),——that we must seek some other ex- 
planation. The most probable one is that the Christianer also 
fostered this error. Their idealistic tendency, as we find it de- 
‘veloped among the later Gnostics, might lead either to moral in- 
difference (as if the pollution of the perishable flesh were a trifling 
consideration), or to false, asceticism; and the two tendencies 
might have co-existed in the germ, and not have been distinctly 
separated until a later period. Before, however, taking a special 
view of the subject, we must glance at a general point, on the 
correct conception of which depends the comprehension of the 
whole section. We find (vii. 6, 10, 12, 25, 40) that the apostle 
distinguishes between what he says and what the Lord says; 
between a decided command (ézerayy) of Christ, and his sub-— 
jective opinion (yvdyun). Paul refers the whole contents of this 
section, up to yer. 10, 11, merely to his own opinion, not to the 
command_of Christ. Billroth remarks upon this, following Usteri, 





that the apostle does not distinguish between his own commands 
and those received through inspiration, but between his own 
commands-and those. preserved by tradition. In fact St Paul 
speaks, xi. 2, 23, expressly of traditions, and the passage, vil. 
10, refers to a command of Christ preserved to us. From vii. 40 
it is also clear that the yen is not intentionally opposed in any 
way to inspiration, for it has its origin in the Divine Spirit ; but 
this distinction is insufficient for the explanation of our section. 
St Paul manifestly adduces the distinction to show that the com- 
mand of Christ, but not his yveun, required an unreserved fulfil- 
ment. His advice too could not be followed without thereby 
sinning (vii. 36.). Let us suppose that Paul had received no tra- 
ditional command of Christ upon any particular subject, we must 
consider that his inspired conviction was equivalent to such a 
command, since Christ created it within him by his Spirit! In 
the passage, xiv. 37, he openly lays claim to this right. It is 
there said : ef Tis Soxel rpodyrys eivat, 7} mMvevpaTiKos, emuywo-. 
oxéTo & ypddw vyiv, dre Kupiov cicly évronai. No traditional 
commands of Christ can be here intended, for a person required 
to be no prophet to perceive them; but the judgments of Paul are 
called commands of Christ, insofar as Christ worked them in him 
by his Spirit. Billroth’s explanation (on xiv. 37) of the évrodat 


s 
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xupiov as referring to commands of God in the Old Testament, 
is in the highest degree forced, nor can we on closer reflection 
agree with Billroth (although we have advanced a similar view on 
Acts xy. 1), on the opinion that this passage is important for a 
comprehension of Paul’s doctrine of the agency of the Divine 
Spirit in man; as we here see that Paul explains the youn 
raised in him by the Divine Spirit as not absolutely binding, and 
consequently as: not absolutely true. The difficulty must rather 
be explained by the distinction of positive commands:and the 
Adiaphora. Where dogmas or express commands are treated of, 
St Paul continually lays claim to his apostolic authority ; his 
yv@un is therefore here decisive, since it is enlightened by the 
Divine Spirit. But in the Adiaphora it is true wisdom to avoid 
decided commands, partly because the position of individuals to 
them alters, and partly also because in the progress of develop- — 
‘ment the whole period takes an altered position with reference 
to them. Fixed commands would therefore be only obstructive, 





instead of furthering their object in Adiaphora, and we may say 
that the wisdom of the holy Scriptures is manifested no less in 
what they have not forbidden, than in what they forbid. The 
only objection that might suggest itself against this view, is, that 
St Paul would in that case have said: “JZ forbid it not, I merely 
give good advice under existing circumstances ;’ but he says in 
ver. 25, éwutayiyy xupiov ob« éyw, yet this formula appears to 
refer to the possibility, that the Lord might have given objective 
commands also respecting these relations. But those words may 
equally well be understood to mean, “ I have no command of the 
Lord upon this point, because he has not seen good to give any ;” 
his precepts are never purposely defective,—where Christ has 
given no law, he intended there should be none. According to ~ 
this it is clear, that the advice given by the apostle in this see- 
tion is not intended by himself as objective rules applicable to all 
times, and consequently that we are not at liberty to give to them 
this extended application, unless they change their nature. 


Ver. 1.. According to what has been said, therefore, no absolute . | 


validity can be ascribed to the words, caddv advOpdrp yuvatKds 
pL artecOas according to the apostle’s view, as a false asceticism 
pretends. The word of the apostle receives its comment in vers. 
26, 29. The cireumstanees of the period rendered an unmarried 
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life relatively desirable, yet several of the apostles (ix. 5) were 
married. (Kadov has here no moral meaning; it merely sig- 
. Nifies “ salutary."—’AqrecOat = yay Gen. xx. 6, xxi. 11. 
Proy. vi. 29 stands euphemistically for “ to have conjugal inter- 
course.” The formula only occurs here in the New Testament, 
but elsewhere frequently. The answer is directly connected with 
the statement of the question,—oidare may be supplied. | 

Ver. 2. The apostle here apparently starts from a very low 
view of marriage ; it is represented as a prevention of harlotry. 
But the reason of this is clearly that Pau] was induced by circum- 
stances to dwell only upon the negative side. Recent investiga- 
tors’ rightly attach weight to the positive side, namely, the spi- 
ritual union, on which the bodily union, and the consequent pro- 
creation of children, rest as on their basis. The apostolic view 

involves an indirect exhortation to the haughty Christianer not to 

sink deep in the mire of sin by affected sanctity in contemning 
Mma VB MAA 

Vers. 3, 4. Probably married men had already forgone con- 
Jugal intercourse with.their wives, and hence this admonition, 
which would otherwise be entirely superfluous. The manner in 
which the apostle treats this point shows clearly that he finds the 
specific of marriage in the sexual union, which must also be ad- 
hered to in every high ideal conception of the relation. “ They 
shall be one flesh,” not merely one spirit (which all believers 
are), and one soul (which all friends likewise are.) Moreover, 
not only does the wife appear here dependent on her husband, 
but the husband likewise dependent on his wife. (For égevajy 
the received text reads dgeiAopévyy etvocav, by which the special 
meaning is extended to the more general one, “due kindness.” 
But the more general sense dves not suit the connection. The 
best Codd. from A. to G. are for ddesrjv.): 

Vers. 5, 6. St Paul does not desire the conjugal intercourse to 
be discontinued, except in lengthened spiritual exercises. The 
apostle therefore discountenances the opinion that such inter- 
course was only allowable for the express purpose of begetting 


1 Compare especially the instructive writings on marriage by Liebetrut (Hamburg, 
1834) and Mirklin (in the “ Studien der Wiirtembergischen Geistlichkeit.”) On the 
Catholic side, the clever work, “Adam und Christus, oder iiber die Ehe,” by Papst, 
(Vienna, 1835), is particularly remarkable. Compare the criticism of Gdschel in the 
Berlin Jahrbuch, 1886; number 8, &c. 
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children. He sees in it only the outward expression of true in- 
ward affection. This passage, however, gives the impression that 
conjugal intercourse is a hindrance to the serious exercise of 
' prayer; -but the Christian should lead a life of prayer, conse- | 
quenily. this act must always be considered as a hindrance, al- 
though a necessary one in the present state of sinfulness. If 
indeed the Christian’s life were presented in an absolutely pure 
form, man would not require a timé thus set apart for prayer, ° 
but it never does appear on earth in this pure form. The Saviour 
himself passed whole nights in solitary prayer, although his holy 
soul was continually engaged in prayer. But man has need of 
such periods to suspend or to restrict the ordinary occupations 
of life; and so it is also with conjugal intercourse.. From these 
words, therefore, no conclusion can rightly be drawn prejudicial 
_to the apostle’s view respecting sexual intercourse and its inju- 
rious effect on the spiritual life. The expression oyoddlew 77 
Tpooevyy Moreover contains an indication of the requirement of 
stated festivals in_ the ordinary_course_of_life__Probably_it_was 
an early custom, previous td the festivals, especially before aster, 
for people to devote themselves some time (for this is indicated 
in the expression) to solitary prayer, in which beautiful custom 
originated Lent. St Paul, however, does not regard all this 
(rodro is not to be referred merely to verse 5, but also to the pre- 
ceding verses) as a command, but as good advice, for it is all 
continually modified according to different relations and indivi- 
duals. (In ver. 5, with drootepetre is to be supplied ris 
- operrs.—The dv stands, which is rarely the case, without a verb 
[comp. Winer’s Gr. p. 279]; yévnrae may be supplied.— Ex oup- 
dévov stands opposed to the isolated conclusion of the one part. 
In the Septuagint ciudovov occurs adverbially ; compare Eccles. 
vii. 15. In the New Testament it only occurs here-—~—The ex- 
pression mpos xaspov naturally conveys the idea, “for a- short 
time ;” but the idea of the shortness is again determined by the 
nature of the relation.—The reading cyoddonre, and the omission 
of rH vnoreig xai before 7H wpocevys, are fully confirmed by the 
great majority of critical authorities. The mention of the fasting 
is quite in accordance with the meaning; but it is also, after the 
ancient Christian custom, necessarily comprised in the idea of 
prayer, as a lengthened exeréise of prayer.—The readings cvvép- 
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xeobe and ovvépynabe are to. be regarded as mere interpretations 
of 7re.—The expression qeipdtew Sid tiv dxpaciav refers back 
to dua 8€ Tas mopvelas in ver. 2, and the above remarks likewise 
apply to it: St Paul dwells only on the negative side of marriage, 
but without intending to deny a higher positive one.—In ver. 6, 
40, cuyyvdpn is here to be distinguished from yvayn in ver. 25, 
only so'that the subjective opinion of the apostle, his good advice, 
comprises at the same time the accessory notion of a concession.) 

Vers. 7-—9. This thought, that he was far from giving objective 
commands in the name of the Lord (comp. ver. 35) on such rela- 
tions, is more closely explained by St Paul’s saying that the gifts 
in reference to this are differently distributed. In the case of 
unmarried people, he wishes (on their own account, as is further 
explained in yer. 26, et sqq.) that they should remain single on 
account of the impending troubles of the church ; but for him who. 
has not the gift of continency, it is better that he should enter 
the ordinance of marriage, whichis founded by God. The apostle 





moreover here states the theme—especially-in—the—words-rA¢yo 
dé Tois arydpots Kal Tats yApats—which he pursues further in 
ver, 25, sqq., and 38, sqq. (In ver. 7. 0é\w contains only the 
idea of wishing, which St Paul however himself acknowledges 
to be impracticable. The words rdvras avOpérovs are of course 
only to be referred to the members of the church, for they alone 
were at that time called upon. to suffer persecution — Xdpiopa 
_ has here, but nowhere else, the meaning of a natural gift, which 
the mercy of God imparts, not an extraordinary spiritual gift. 
[Compare the particulars in 1 Cor. xii. 4.]. In Matt. xix. 12. 
the Lord expresses the same thought.——In ver. 8. dyayos is only 
fully determined by the connection with yzjpass: they are those 
persons not yet married. The opinion that widowers were here- 
by referred to is untenable; they are rather to be classed with 
the yjpacs, but are not particularly named, because widowers are 
mostly compelled by circumstances to marry again, but not 
so widows.—-In ver. 9 wrupotdo@az, for which the Greeks also use. 
KaicoOar and réyeoOar, is like the Latin uri, referring to the 
sufferings from the force of sexual impulse.) 

‘Vers. 10, 11. The apostle next turns to believers living in a 
state of marriage, and feminds them shortly of the Word of the 
Tord (Matt. v. 31, sqq. xix. 9; Mark x. 9, 12), that among 
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Christians no divorce should take place either on the man’s side 
or on the woman’s side, either from ascetic (1 Tim. iy. 3) or 
other reasons. He makes no mention of adultery as a valid 
cause of divorce, since this constitutes the divorce itself. (Com- 
pare remarks in the Comm. on Matt. v. 32, and Tholuck’s Ser- 
mon on the Mount, p. 258.). The remarkable addition, édv 62 — 
kai yopicOA, shows the impossibility of absolutely carrying out 
this principle, valid as it was for the true Christians, in the 
early and zealous state of the church at that time. The convic- 
tion is therein expressed that, in the case of many persons be- 
longing to the church, but not sufficiently penetrated with its 
spirit, matrimonial differences would not be overcome by affec- 
tion, and that separation would ensue ; in this case St Paul de- 
sires that no fresh marriage should be contracted, or still better, 
that reconciliation should be effected. This last thought, 7 76 
avepi KaTtadXayjrw, shows that St Paul had in his mind sepa- 
rations not only arising from ascetic motives, but from dissension, 
____and he regards these_among the Christians_of that_time_as_by_no 
means impossible. But the second marriage of those persons 
who have been divorced appears to be here absolutely forbidden, 
and thus the separatio is here also reduced to a mere separa- 
tion from bed and board; a separatio guoad vinculum involved 
the admissibility of marrying again. But from the more exact 
determinations in the words of the Lord (Matt. v. and xix.) it 
follows, that the second marriage of divorced, persons is not 
to be considered as absolutely forbidden for the dead mem- 
bers of the outward church. This passage is to be explained 
from the former, as St Paul himself grounds it upon them, but 
not the former from this one. At all events the passage be- 
fore us affords no argument to prove that malitiosa desertio 
is a valid reason for divorce, for the pevérw &yauos forbids 
‘marrying again. (The expressions ywpicPhvas of the wife, and 
adtévas of the husband, are carefully chosen. The wife is con- 
tinually dependent on the husband; she cannot therefore dis- 
miss him, she can only withdraw from him; the husband, on the 
contrary, can ageévas her, a milder expression for éxSdrrewv. 
Comp. remarks on ver. 13.). _ 
Ver. 12, 13. In the peculiar circumstances, undoubtedly of 
frequent occurrence in the first age of the church, when a por- 
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tion was still heathen, St Paul does not venture to enforce the 
command not to divorce,—an important hint to us, in our half- 
heathen church relations, how we should moderate the importance 
attached to the prohibition of divorce. St Paul rests the decision 
on the consent of. the heathen party ; on the side of the believ- 
- ing party, he presupposes willingness from the greater love which 
is to animate the latter. A marriage with a heathen is to be con- 
sidered binding on a believer, so long as the heathen party sepa- 
rating him or herself does not contract another marriage. These 
precepts haye in modern times acquired a new importance in re- 
ference to the labours of religious missions. Marriages, in which 
one party remains heathen, are never to be disgolved ; it is in- 
deed a difficult question, what course should be pursued, when 
a converted heathen has several wives. Since in the Old Testa- 
ment God permitted polygamy to the holy patriarchs, it seems 
proper not to compel those who are in this position to put away 
their wives and children; but, on the other hand, in the case of 
new narriages; strictly-to-introduce-monogamy,—(In-ver.12, the 
words tois ours are to be explained from the apostle’s view, 
according to which he resolyes the yeyaunxores into certain 
classes. He of course does not speak particularly of those in 
whose marriage state there was no interruption of harmony, for 
where dissension existed, he commands the parties not to sepa- 
rate; the rest, that is to say the remaining class of married 
persons, in which one party was heathen, he allows under cer- 
tain circumstances to separate, but counsels them to keep fast the 
marriage tie wherever possible. In ver. 13, aduévas is used of 
the wife, insofar as in a mixed marriage the Christian party is 
considered the ruling one.). 

Ver. 14. In order to give importance to the admissibility of 
such a union between a Christian and a heathen, the apostle ex- 
presses a thought, which, especially in connexion with the fol- 
lowing, where the children are also called holy for the sake of their 
Christian parents, must have presented no ordinary difficulty to 
the ancient commentators, with their notions respecting infant - 


1 As the apostle here expressly remarks, that in what follows he gives merely god 
advice, it is clear that the subsequent passage can only be applied as the basis of the 
Christian Jaw of marriage, insofar as its precepts are confirmed by the express law of 
Christ. 5 . 
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baptism. Some critics have therefore arbitrarily understood 2jryi- 
actat to refer to baptism, and the conversion effected by the 
Christian party. But in verse 16 this is only represented as pos- 
sible; here, on the other hand, the continuation of the marriage 
union is meant to be justified by the previous holiness in the hea- 
then state. Others, who endeavour to maintain the claims of in- 
fant baptism, allege that Christian children may be baptized, but 
-not heathen children, because the former only can be supposed 
destined to this privilege. Here then is indicated the destination 
of the heathen party for Christianity by union with a Christian. 
This view is held by Calov, Vitringa, and others; nor is it un- 
suitable; according to it the word dysdétecOa. might be taken in 
its proper fundamental signification, ‘‘to be set apart for a sacred 
purpose, to be dedicated” (compare remarks in the commentary on 
John xiii. 31, 32.). But the following contrast of dxa@apra and 
ayta shows, that in the word #yiacras the real influence of the 
Christian principle on the heathen party is rather to be considered, 
___than_the_meré_destina: tion_for_this.__At_all_events, _the_re- 
ference of ajyiacras to marriage, and the following word dxd- 
Gapra to bastards, is decidedly to be rejected ; for the apostles 
never denied the reality of heathen marriages ; the validity of a 
marriage, and the legitimacy of the children, could not therefore 
have been first determined by the circumstance that one party 
. became Christian. This idea, however, is highly important, that 
a relative sanctification (for the word dyiafecOas can only be un- 
derstood here to refer to a slight infusion of the Christian prin- 
ciple) can be effected merely by contact with those who possess 
it. That is to say, in those who are closely united with believers, 
without allowing themselves to be overcome by the power in them, 
a certain resistance is always to be conceived ; and yet the mighty 
power of Christ unites itself with the better part in them, and — 
elevates it to a certain grade. According to this view we may 
conceive, that Judaism existing among Christians for cen- 
turies, was imperceptibly operated on by the power of Christ, 
_ the consequences of which will one day be gloriously revealed. 
Nor is the second half of the verse less important, treating 
of the sanctification of children by their parents. “Eel dpa ° 
(comp. v. 10) presupposes the thought expressed in the fol- 
lowing words as one generally recognized : “ for else were 
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your children unclean; but now they are, as ye all know 
and acknowledge, holy.”y The study of course cannot re-. 
fer merely to the half-heathen marriages (for what was. valid 
in them must have been still more so in purely Christian mar- | 
riages), nor merely to the latter, as this would not suit the 
line of argument; it refers to all Christian children.” The 
ancient Christians therefore considered these as holy, on ac- 
count of their descent from Christians. But this expression 
cannot possibly, according to the contrast (éxd@apra) be merely 
rendered “ dear, valued,” as some interpreters maintain; it must 
rather be explained, according to the analogy of #yiacrar, “ re- 
latively sanctified by the influence of the parents, touched by 
nobler influences.” ' It is self-evident that it is not intended here 
to deny the peccability of the children, any more than in the case 
of the sanctified heathen party, who, according to ver. 16, has 
yet to be converted ; but a destination for conversion, and a 
means of facilitating this, is unquestionably included.. This is 








the-blessing-of -pious—ancestors.—(2-Tim.i_5.)._It_is moreover 
clear that St Paul would not have chosen this line of argument 
had infant baptism been at that time practised ; but it is certain 
that in the thought which the apostle here expresses lies the full 
authorization of the church to institute this rite. What per- 
tains to the children of Christians in virtue of their birth is 
affirmed to them in baptism, and is really and fully imparted to 
them at their confirmation or spiritual baptism.. It cannot be a 
matter of indifference to the child in what spiritual state its pa- 
rents were when he was begotten. But the child of Christian 
parents always requires a personal regeneration. - 

Vers. 15, 16. In these verses the apostle brings forward the 
other side, which, in a mixed marriage of heathen and Christian, 
must raise a question. A case might occur in which the heathen 
party, on religious grounds (for we are here only speaking of 
such) did not wish to remain in the married state, or, in other 
words, required the Christian to forsake his or her faith. In such 


1 According to the passages here cited by Wetstein and Schéttgen, the same view 
holds good with the Jews. Children who are descended from a half-Jewish marriage 
were treated as true Jews. The good is rightly considered stronger than evil. 

2 De Wette (Stud, 1880, part iii. p. 669, sqq.) is quite right in considering the refer- 
ence as not merely to the children of mixed marriages, nor only to those of purely Chris- 
tian marriages; the Christian principle operates strongly from one ofthe parties. 
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a case the apostle declares that the Christian party shall con- 
sent toa separation from the heathen; that the Christian party, 
(brother or sister) is, in such a case, not bound (ov dedovAwrTar év 
rots Totovros.) But God has called believers to peace; it is 
therefore the duty of the believing party to maintain peace as 
long as possible, and to bear with the heathen party; nor can 
he indeed know, but that perhaps this very gentleness may win 
over the unbelieving party, and bring him or her to salvation. 
Viewed in this light, the passage appears to be quite simple, and 
yet it has presented very grave difficulties to interpreters. Some 
have imagined they detected in ita second ground for divorce, the 
malitiosa desertio, whilst in Matt. v. 32, xix. 9, adultery is 
stated to be the only sufficient ground; here then appears to 
arise a discrepancy between our Lord’s words and the apostle’s. 
In this explanation the undetermined od SedovrmTas ey Tois 
Toovras scil. rpdypacu! was understood to mean that the permis- 
sion is herein conveyed for the Christian party, not only to dis- 





__miss_the_heathen_party,-who—wishes—to—separate, but—also to 
marry another. But this is evidently not conveyed in the 
words. Ver. 15 forms a contrast to ver. 12; the heathen 
party who wishes to remain, says St Paul, shall not be allowed ; 
but he who desires to go, he adds in ver. 15, shall’ not be 
detained. That at the same time the permission to mairy 
again was granted by the apostle, is the less probable, since in 
yer. 16 the possibility of the conversion of the heathen party is 
dwelt upon. This passage indeed does not refer to the state 
which is inferred by ywpiGecOar, for the words ev dé eciphyy 
Keeney Huds 6 Oeds, x. tr. r. evidently contain a limitation of 
the preceding thought: “‘The unbeliever may separate, but the 
main principle always remains to the Christian, that he is called 
to peace, and therefore a peaceful disposition must always pre- 
vail, in order not to give cause on his or her side for separation.” 
The possibility however cannot and must not Ve denied, that the 
mind of the heathen party may also change after the separation. 

_ It cannot, from this very possibility, be the apostle’s meaning, 


1 It is of course also possible, that ro.otro: was used in the masuline, but it does not 
seem to me probable on account of the 2v.—Olshausen Commentar., 2nd edit. iii. 


2 Comp. the article in the Fvangelische Kirchenzeitung, for March 1829, p. 188, 
sqq. 
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that the Christian party is at liberty to marry again when the 
heathen has left him or her (the re-marrying of the Christian 
party would always be according to Matt. v. 32, povyeia); the 
Christian is only relieved from the obligation of living with a 
heathen party, and this alone is intended to be enforced by the 
words ov deSovAwrat. That this passage has been understood to 
imply that St Paul considered the malitiosa desertio as a valid 
ground of divorce to Christians, may be explained by the feeling 
of necessity in the existing state of the outward church, not to 
limit divorces’ to the single case where adultery has been ac- 
tually committed. It was felt that malicious desertion and im- 
placable hatred might also form valid grounds for divorce, and 
biblical sanction was sought for this opinion. But we have before 
remarked on Matt. v. 32, that the New Testament absolutely 
forbids divorce as well as oaths ; adultery forms only an apparent 
exception ; this is not so much a ground of divorce as the divorce 
itself. Although nevertheless it is clear from experience that 
——<hiss absolute prohibition-is-ne-blessing_forthe numerous heathens _ 
in the net of the kingdom of God, yet we must say, that the New 
Testament does not intend to apply this command to the hea- 
thens: likewise. It is moreover self-evident that the legislation 
of Christian states must continually strive to approach the exalted 
goal. | 
Ver. 17. The mention of the divine vocation, which is in the 
first instance only cited in reference to marriage, leads the apostle 
to its general consideration, which extends to ver. 24. He pro- 
ceeds to observe, how in all congregations he acted on the princi- 
ple, to leave every one in the outward vocation in which he was . 
before conversion. Among these outward vocations St Paul 
yeckons marriage. The mighty spirit of the Gospel produced an 
immense excitement in the minds of all; the glance at a higher 
world which it opened, excited in many an indifference to the 
outward world ; rhany Christians forsook their earthly vocation, 
and would only live and work in the spirit (comp. remarks on 
2 Thess. iii. 6, sqq.). Similar misunderstandings probably existed 
at Corinth, especially among the Christianer, who were inclined to 
a false conception of freedom, and led St Paul to this diatribe. 
The apostle’s wisdom opposed, by word and act, this proceed- 
ing, which must have brought ruin on the church, by not him- 
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self relinquishing his handicraft on assuming his apostolic voca- 
tion. To this fanatical aud revolutionary movement he opposed 
calm discretion. He rightly conceived that the Gospel does not 
seek to overthrow all that is ancient in a sudden and tumultuous 
manner, but brings about a change by a slow process, penetrating 
into all the relations of life. (The ed yw is intended to render 
prominent again the other side, namely that it is better for every 
one to remain in the relations which God has allotted to him, and 
consequently also in marriage, even when one party has remained 
heathen. Billroth correctly explains e¢ 7) = Adv. The course 
of thought may be thus understood: “ But if the heathen party 
wishes to separate, let him not: be compelled to remain, his 
conversion is always uncertain; only it is a fixed general 
principle, that every one should remain in the vocation which 
God has allotted to him.” In idea Riickert’s conception of the 
ei unis the same; he takes it for ef 6é xal uy, “ but even if 
not,’ namely what precedes is the case, i.e. at all events. The 





reading 7 uy is a simple correction, arising from the diffi- 
culty which was conceived to exist in the expression ei 47.— With 
respect to the attraction in éxdot@, compare Winer’s Gr. p. 482, 
sqq.—The passage already cited, 2 Thess. iii. 6, throws light, 
on the words obrws év tals éxxAnaolas macats Siatdoocopat, com- 
pare the explanation.) 

Vers. 18, 19. St Paul first touches on the great difference be- 
tween Jews and heathens. The apostle is not in favour of abo- 
lishing the outward means of recognition on entrance into the 
Christian church, since in the New Testament this contract has 
lost its meaning. The rjpnots évtoA@v Oeod is here alone 
valid,: in which is embraced the belief in Christ and his redemp- 
tion, since he also is an évroA7) Qeod. (The abominable custom, 
to which the words ya éwiomdoOw refer, namely the renewal of 
a foreskin in an artificial manner, is mentioned. again in 1 Macc. 
i. 15. According to Buxtorf[Lex. Talm. p. 1274] those Jews 
who had abolished the token of their election from shame toward 


1 The conception of the words, which Billroth proposes, seems to me erroneous. 
“ Cireumcision and foreskin are nothing in themselves, they only acquire signification 
when men believe that in them they keep the commands of God.” But the strict Juda. 
ists, believing circumcision to be a command of God, would have done quite right to at- 
tribute importance to it, which however the apostle cannot have intended. 
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the heathens were called Dwr, in Latin recutit [compare 
Martial. Epigr. vii. 30.] Joseph. Ant. xii. 6 also speaks of such 
a custom. According to Celsus [de Medic. vii. 25] a peculiar 
instrument was employed for this purpose called the émo7a- 
ornp. For more particulars compare an article in the Stud. 1835, 
pt. 3. p. 657, sqq.—In ver. 19, in the expression dAAa THpNOES 
évrorov Qeod, is to be supplied dori rs. as it is called in iii. 7.) 
Vers. 20—24, The general principle (ver. 20, 24) is here also 
applied to the relation of slavery, which prevailed throughout the 
whole ancient world. This is certainly opposed to the spirit of 
the Gospel, which makes men free, and Paul advises also the con- 
verted slaves to seek freedom if they can obtain it (of course in 
a lawful and proper manner), and the free men in no manner to 
trifle away their freedom. At the same time, if this is not 
possible, he exhorts them not. to ‘vex themselves about it, since 
the free man is also the servant of Christ.—This conception of 
the—passage-differs_from_that_which_the Fathers of the church 





have maintained since the time of Chrysostom, and in fact at first 
sight the connexion seems rather to favour their explanation. 
They supply in ver. 21, with warrov ypfoat, not érevdepia, but 
doudeia, so that the sense is: ‘If thon art called as a slave, care 
nothing, much more although thou (ef cat = quanquam) canst 
become free, yet serve rather; for the believing slave is yet free 
in the Lord, and the free man a slave of Christ.” The connexion 
appears, according to the other and now usual explanation, not 
to be rendered by any means so clear, and especially ef «ai (ver. 
21) and ydp (ver. 22) appear to be inappropriate. But the 
words, 7) yiveoOe dodo, avOpdrrwv (ver. 23), militate against 
' the opinion of the church Fathers; beside which we may observe 
that the apostle cannot possibly have expressed the idea, that a 
slave should remain in a state of slavery, even when he can obtain 
freedom. The point therefore is, to obtain fromthe e¢ cad and 
the following yap an appropriate reference in accordance with our 
view. But this presents itself in a very natural manner, if we 
only give to the Soddo0¢ éxAnjOns the proper emphasis. According 
to the meaning of the apostle, spiritual freedom is included in xa- 
reicOas: from this idea he proceeds: “ But if thou canst also 
obtain bodily beside spiritual freedom, do it rather, for the slave 
called in the Lord is by the Lord made free from all outward 
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power, therefore it is befitting also that he should be quite 
- free.” - Then the emphatic daedev@epos suits very well, as also | 
the wGdXov xpfoat, which last, even with Sovdela supplied, 
has still a great hardness. With respect to the other half of 
ver. 22, namely the words duolws kal 6 édedOepos KrnOcis SodrAGs 
éoTt Xpicrob, they in the first place express, that no one here 
on earth can be otherwise than in a state of dependence ; and 
they are insofar consolatory for servants—the most free are 
also servants of Christ. But these words also contain a warning to 
the free to preserve their freedom, not to become the servants of 
men by dependence on human opinions—for to be a servant of 
Christ is itself the true freedom; every life spent out of his ser- 
vice is ina measure like slavery. (If «Afjocs is referred to the 
outward vocation, and éxA767 in ver. 20 to the inward calling, the 
9 strikes us—it should be éy 4. But if the expression, év 7H 
KAnoes 7 €KAHOn is conceived as an idea, é€xA7On must be under- 
stood of the outward vocation. This is certainly_uncommon, ac- 





cording to the usage of language in the New Testament, but not 
unfitting ; it is far more completely in accordance with the Pauline 
circle of ideas, that the almighty will of God is believed to condi- 
tion the outward position of man, however apparently free he may 

be to choose it. We therefore prefer this last conception to the 
difficulty of supplying the év.—In ver. 22, comp. on the notion of 
true freedom, the remarks on John viii. 36.—The formula tiie 
nyopacOnre is found in vi. 20.—In ver. 24, the rapa Oc@ is de- 
rived from every human mode of conception of the relations ; the 
most inward condition of the soul is of importance in the sight of 
God,—by it slavery or freedom is first sanctified.). 

Ver. 25, 26. These following verses contain advice for the un- _ 
married. Under the existing difficult relations of the church, 
‘the apostle, as he again assures us, considers it better that they 

should ‘not enter upon marriage. (Compare vii. 1.). At the 
same time he again expressly observes, that he does not give 
this as a command of the Lord (that is to say in order not to 
impose a burden upon any one), but as his own opinion. Ne- 
vertheless he makes his opinion (as in ver. 40) very striking 
and worthy of consideration by adding: as 7Xenpévos b7rd Kvplov 
mistos elvat. This aiotds evar, which St Paul refers, not to 
himself, but to the pity of God, cannot mean, as Billroth is of 
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opinion, ‘““to be a true servant of the Lord,” nor, as Augustine 
_ thinks, “to be faithful in my vocation :” neither sense has any 
direct reference to the context. It can only mean, as Flatt cor: 
rectly remarks, “ to be worthy of belief, ¢.e. of confidence.” This 
is peculiarly referred to in the mention of his yvéun. But he 
was worthy of confidence, because he had the Spirit of God, 
which judges correctly all circumstances, and this is alluded to in 
ver. 40. But if the apostle here expresses thus generally the 
thought, xaddv avOpam@ TO obTws civas, it is at the same time 
apart from the consideration of the persecutions, especially to 
be remembered, that St Paul believed the return of the Lord 
to be near at- hand. The évecrdca davdyxn are to him the 
PPO ‘bon; with which is connected the revelation of the king- 
dom of God. (Comp. on x. 11.). But as this hope subsequently 
receded, when he no longer believed himself to be “ clothed 
upon” (2 Cor. v.), but when he hoped to depart (Phil. i. 23; 





2-Tim-iv—6),-his—view-of_marriage_must_also have become mo- 
dified. (In ver. 25 the expression map@évos refers, as it fre- 
quently does, to both sexes, it is = dyayos. Riickert is of opi- 
nion that it only refers to virgins, but this is completely con- 
tradicted by the dé5ecae yuvarni (ver. 27.).——-In ver. 26, the dre 
«arov merely takes up toiro xaddv again to strengthen the . 
thought.—On éveorés compare remarks on iii. 22, and Rom. viii. 
38. ‘Avdykn refers not merely to the persecutions, but also to 
the great events in nature expected at the last day [compare on™ 
Matt. xxiv. 20, 21, 29], in short to the Ordbes of the last period 
of time in the widest compass. ) 

Vers. 27, 28. In the clearest manner St Paul guards against 
_ being misunderstood, to represent marriage as a sin (which was 
probably taught in Corinth); but he openly declares that the un- 
married would at that time lead an easier life, and his advice may 
accordingly be considered as intended to save them from trouble. 
(In verse 27 Xé\vour must not be referred to the death of the 
wife ; it merely means “‘ to be unmarried.’’—In verse 28, the ad- 
dition of 7 capxi transfers the whole consequences of marriage 
to a lower sphere ; it prepares the way for want, anxiety, care, in 
outward circumstances, but no @Awpis TO rvevuaTe.) 

Vers. 29-31. The apostle enforces this good advice in the 
following verses by a detailed description of the state of mind 
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which the character of the times required. The heart must not 
be wholly given up to any earthly possession or affection ; it must’ 
rather always belong to God and the imperishable world, and a 
love of the future state. Without doubt St Paul wrote these words - 
in expectation of a near approaching transformation of the oyjwa 
Tod Koopov tovTov, and the introduction of the aioy péddAwv 
with the Bacidela tr. O. If however this hope is not realized, 
the meaning of these words is by no means destroyed. (Com- 
pare the remarks on Matt. xxiv. 1.). The whole development of 
the church on earth is such as to lead to the continual expecta- 
tion of the coming of Christ, and the state of mind of be- 
lievers is to be such as is here described. The period of expec- 
tation is only extended by the mercy of God (2 Pet. iii. 9.), but 
its character is not altered. (In ver. 29 the explanation of the 
words 6 xatpos x. T. A. is not without difficulty. With respect 
first to the punctuation, the division after cuvertadpévos, when 
€or’ must be supplied, is not suitable, becanse, according to this, 








70 _Aowrov, which_must_then-be-taken -adverbially, becomes some- 
what laboured. The same objection applies to the division which ~ 
Lachmann proposes, placing éoré before to Nourdy, besides which . 
this transposition has not critically sufficient authority. The 
thought only becomes concise by placing the point, as Griesbach 
and others do, after éori, and taking 7d Aourév as subject, in 
the sense “the [of this cycle still] rest is the heavy time.” -The 
article before cacpds thus acquires its full force, whilst it points 
to the great period of suffering before the Pardusia known to all 
Christians. With respect then to the explanation, we had the 
word cvotédrw, Acts v. 6, in the signification “to bury a dead 
man.” Here it is tobe taken in the simplest meaning of the 
word, “to contract.’- The participle therefore might signify, 
~ short, of brief duration.” But the meaning, “ anxious, heavy,” 
must be considered more appropriate. There is no well-authen- 
ticated passage. to justify the use of cuverradpévos for “ short.” 
On the contrary, in the classics, cveroA7 means simply “ anxiety, 
contraction of the heart.” ([Cic. Quest. Tuse. 1.37 ; Lel. ¢. 13.]. 
In the same sense overéAXecOas occurs in Ps. Ixxii. 13, accord- 
ing to the translation of Symmachus.—The iva is to be under- 
stood redux@s: this want has the purpose, according to the in- 
tention of God, of freeing the soul from dependence on perishable 
4 
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things.—The words as wi) éyovres yuvaixas are of course merely 
to be understood inwardly, keeping the spirit so free in the love | 
of the creature as not to be impeded by this in the fulfilment 
of the highest duty, the relation to the kingdom of God.— 
Ver. 30. Not joy merely, but sorrow likewise is not to have domi- 
nion over the servant of God; in God's power he rules over all.— 
Karé xovres is emphatic, as in a subsequent passage « a Tila ypape- 
vou: the card is meant to indicate the false tendency of the spirit 
abandoning itself altogether—In ver. 31 ocyjua is facies ex- 
terna ; the world itself does not perish at the dawning of the 
kingdom of God, but only its form. Not until after the king- 
dom of God follows the new heaven and the new earth. [Reyv. 
xxi. 1.]. What perishes in the world is the sinful; compare 
1 John ii. 8 and 17.—Lachmann very appropriately connects with 
the preceding the @érw 5é x. 7. X., So that between the two sen- 
tences lies this supplying thought, “ You would therefore prepare 
for yourselves much want if you should give yourselves up to the 
perishable things of this world.) 
Ver. 32—34. The following words are so stron; g, as in fact to in- 
cline to the belief that the apostle gives an objective preference to 
celibacy, as the (Roman) Catholic church maintains.’ But on this 
very account, that the words are so strongly expressed, the de- 
fenders of celibacy are themselves obliged to limit their meaning. If 
the expression, 6 yaujoas pepiprd Ta TOD Kocpov, TAS apéoe TH 
yuvake is intended to refer to marriage, this could be no sacra- 
ment, it would directly destroy the idea of a life devoted to God. 
The passage can therefore only be understood to mean that the 
apostle is describing the ordinary state of things, from the infiu- 
ence of which even the believer is frequently not exempt; but by. 
no means that a description of marriage, or of Christian marriage, 
is here given. (In ver. 32 wepiuvay is used in a good sense “ to 
do zealously, to manage.”~—Semler thinks falsely here only of 
deacons, as if ra Tod kupiov were an allusion to: their office. The 
general tenor of the command plainly contradicts this view.— 
There are various different readings and punctuations of ver. 34, 
which are probably only occasioned by pepépioras. This word 
might be connected with the preceding one with the addition of 





1 Compare the clever treatise by Papst on the theory of marriage, in the Journal for 
Philosophy and Catholic Theology, in the fifteenth and earlier numbers, Cologne, 1835: 
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xai, so that the sense would be ‘“‘and is divided ;” that is, serves 
two masters, God and the world; or it might be referred to the 

_ following, with the meaning, “ there is a difference between a wife 
and a virgin.” This last usual conception of the passage may 
deserve the preference. Lachmann however decides for the first, 
and reads, cat 7 yuri) W aryapios: Kal mrapBévos i dryap.os, instead 
of the usual reading, 9 yuv7 «al 4 mapOévos: } dryapeos.) 

Ver. 35. St Paul again declares that his intention is not to lay 
down any law, but only to impart profitable advice, for the more | 
easy attachment to the Lord and honesty. On account of the 
following doynpovely, the expression 7d evoynuov can only be. 
understood in the sense of honesty, honestas. But this appears 
to stigmatize marriage as inhonestum. The difficulty might be 
avoided, by referring todro not merely to the last-mentioned ob- 
ject, but to the contents of the whole chapter; then 70 eloyn- 
pov would refer to an honourable marriage, which was spoken of 
in the beginning of the chapter, in contrast to the qopveia. But 





—in-the-first-place-radra would in this case have been used, because 
‘more than one object is treated of ; again, the expression evmrdpe- 
dpov 7H xupiw refers too decidedly to what has been just said ; 
and lastly, there is here no conelusion,—the question concerning 
unmarried persons is still continued. We must therefore say, 
that, to be an d@yayos is not in itself an edorynpov, any more than 
to be married is in itself an doynyov, but only insofar as, under 
the peculiar existing circumstances, the service of the Lord re-_ 
quired this. Billroth understands Bpoyos to mean a snare, but 
this does not agree with the verb évi@dAXew. A snare, more- 
over, would imply something secret, whereas everything here is 
open ; it alludes only to something difficult. Itis therefore better 
conceived as == Gryos.—Instead of evardpedpov the received text 
reads evirpdécedpov; but the former reading, which Lachmann also 
adopts, has the authority of the Codd. in its favour. It is the 
neuter form of the adjective transferred to the substantive, and 
the expression therefore carries the dative. It denotes “ attach- 
ment, fast adherence.’—The dsrepioirdorws only strengthens the 
idea of the ev. It means, “ without being drawn away by any 
relation.” This form is only found here in the New Testament.) 
Vers. 36—38. The reader will thus far have understood the 


apostle’s representation as relating in the question of marriage to 
42 
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the decision of the persons themselves interested ; but St Paul, at 
the conclusion of the enquiry, speaks of the father as deciding 
the marriage of his daughter. - This is ‘perhaps not to be under- 
stood as if the apostle by way.of example wished to cite merely 
a form, how a marriage is brought-about or prevented ; but, after 
the ancient mode of conception, he considers the question of mar- 
riage as entirely placed in the hands of the father, or of his re- 
presentative. We must confess that this state is a subordinate 
one, and the free self-decision of the betrothed parties, recognized 
by the parents, although rightly subjected to certain conditions, 
appears to be more befitting a mature age; but St Paul, in his 
wisdom, does not convert the form, which was adapted to the 
relations of that period, into a rule for all ages. (In ver. 36, 
acynuovely is to be taken in an active sense; “‘ he who thinks 
that he behaveth uncomely toward his daughter.” The thought 
is to be explained from the point of view of the Jewish Christians, 
who regarded childlessness as the greatest earthly misfortune and 





the greatest disgrace to the-wife-—V-er_37.Compare-on—édpaios— 
1 Cor. xv. 58, Col. i. 23. The apostle here refers to the steadfast 
conviction, that it is better to remain unmarried. 4 tduepuvoy.evos, 
Rom. xiv. 23, forms the contrast——In the words pa éyov avdy- 
Knv, Kk. T. A» there appears to be an intimation that the father 
may also be in a certain measure bound by the will of the daugh- 
ter. But ontward circumstances are undoubtedly first to be con- 
sidered. The view entertained generally by the ancients, as still 
at the present day.in the Kast, recognized no independence of 
_ the wife ; this first resulted from the Christian-Germanic civiliza- 
tion.—In ver. 38, we need not suppose with Billroth, that Paul 
intended first to oppose to the expression 6 éxyapilwy Karas 
wove merely kab 6 uy éxryapifov, but then corrected himself.~ 
The principle expressed here Jay in the whole connexion. But 
Kpétaoov Wotel can only be referred to peculiar relations of the 
time or certain persons.—For yayifw we find in Mark xii. 25, the 
form yapioxw, as also in Luke xx. 34, éxyapioxw stands for 
éxyauito, which again occurs in Matt. xxiv. 88, Luke xvii. 27.) 
Vers. 39, 40. In the last place, touching the second marriage 
of the woman, St Paul remarks, that in marrying a believer she 


1 There seems to be no doubt entertained respecting the second marriage of the man, 
probably becanse in the case of widowers a new marriage was generally of pressing im- 
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- need have no scruple ; but in the apostle’s opinion, she had 
better remain unmarried. The addition of the words dox@ dé 


Kayo Tvedua Oeod eye, to the expression cata THy éuny ye" . 


pn, plainly indicates a contrast to those who, as it were, ap- 
propriated to themselves the Spirit, which naturally calls to mind 
the Christianer. Since however the observation stands at the 
conclusion of the whole exposition, its allusion cannot be re- 
stricted to the last remark, but it must be considered as_ apply- 
ing to the entire subject. In later times moreover a certain odium 
was attached in the church to a second marriage, traces of which’ 
occur as early as in 1 Tim. iti. 2, v. 9. Ministers of religion 
therefore could not be diyayou. (Comp. Binghami Origg. vol. ii. 

p. 153.). From the last- mentioned work indeed (vol. vi. p. 423), 

we see that, under certain circumstances, digami were excluded 
_ from the communion-table. (The whole passage has a detailed 
parallel in Rom. vii. 1, sqq. From this passage also in some 
Codd. véuw is added to déeras.—Billroth, following Calvin, is of 





opinion, that by év xupi@ more is intended than that the widow 
should merely marry a believer, namely that she should make her 


choice and enter upon the marriage in a truly Christian spirit. _ 


But as 6 Oére precedes, év xupim can only first refer to the 
person marrying. It is self-evident however that, if the faith of 
the chosen person is investigated, there must also be faith, for 
only belief recognizes belief—In yer. 40 waxapiorépa cannot re- 
fer to eternal blessedness, but to the cupsdépov [ver. 35] of this 
life, whilst the unmarried woman will be better off in the eauipos 
ovvertadpévos [ver. 29] than the married woman.) 


§ 8. CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 
(viii. 1—xi. 1.) 


In this large section the apostle treats of the use of meats: : 
offered in sacrifice, .participation in idolatrous festivities, and -es- 


portance, on account ofthe motherless children; therefore the question here is only | 
touching the woman, The uévoy év xvpiw moreover must be regarded as referring also 
to the man (2 Cor. vi. 14, 15.). 
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pecially of Christian liberty, and the manner of its exercise., It 
appears that several members of the Corinthian church had pro- 
ceeded to such lengths as not only to eat meat which had been 
offered in sacrifice to idols, but actually to take part in some sa- 
crificial festivities held in the heathen temple itself (viii, 10.). It 
is possible that some of the immediate followers of Paul, or of 
Apollos, had fallen into this extreme, but it appears especially 
to have been the Christianer, whose Gnostic prejudices (viii. 
1—3), leading them to suppose themselves elevated above all sin, 
rendered them thus perfectly regardless of the weaker brethren. 
It was doubtless the Judaising followers of Peter, who received 
from such proceedings just and great offence. The apostle hav- 
ing first, in viii. 1—13, adyerted to the general use of meats 
that had been offered in sacrifice to idols, and directed at- 
tention to the offence likely to arise to the weaker brother 
by the exercise of false liberty therein, proceeds to expatiate 
(ix. 1—27) upon the high degree of self-restraint with respect 





to the liberty permitted him, which is exercised by the true — 
Christian on his brother’s account, and then shows (x. 1—13) from 
the sacred writings of the Old Testament, how severely God 
punishes the misuse of liberty. He then returns to the circum- 
stances of the Christian with respect to the heathen festivals, de- 
claring that the believer cannot celebrate alike heathen and 
Christian sacrifice. But in order to avoid introducing Jewish 
formality into the church, he permits the use of meats offered to 
idols, if purchased in the market, and Jikewise sanctions the par- 
‘ticipation in repasts given by the heathen in their own dwellings, 
and the free use of all meats served up on such occasions, provided 
it was not expressly declared that such had.formed part of an 
idol sacrifice (x. 14—xi. 1.). The apostle thus decides between the 
claims of the party advocating freedom on such points, and also 
on that which inculcated a stricter observance, with a high degree 
of impartiality and wisdom. 

Ver. 1—3. Verse 1 is evidently resumed in verse 4, so that the 
subject occurring between may be considered parenthetical, and 
it would be better to consider the parenthesis as beginning at the 


1 The passage Rom. xiv. 15 bears so close an affinity to the one before us, that we 
desire that the exposition thereof may be compared with that under present considera- 
tion. 
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words ru wdvres yvadow gyouer, instead of 4) yeas, as many 
others suppose. The words, with which the apostle commences 
his discussion, and which are more fully carried out in ver. 4, 
evidently convey an impression to the mind that they refer to 
some disclosures regarding the Corinthians; there is accordingly 
to be found in the ofSauev the assertion of their unimportance, 
but also a slight reproof of their presumption. The words are 
capable of being understood thus: “ we know as well as you,” &., 
and received thus, the context dru mdvres yvaow eyoper agrees 
well, It is impossible that this wdvres can be understood to 
apply to many or several individuals, or as Billroth thinks, only to 
one party, viz. that indicated by the passage in connexion, but 
it is rather all Christians as such who are included therein. To 
this exposition-the words of ver. 7, GAN’ obK év Tacw 4 yvadts 
is apparently opposed ;-for a certain defined knowledge is there 
spoken of, for which reason the article is made use of, but here 
knowledge in general, and therefore the words of yer. 1 must be 


66 





translated—so—as_to-express,“‘for—all men havea certam degree 
of knowledge,” that is to say every Christian must certainly know 
that only one true God exists, from its having been laid down 
as a fundamental doctrine in the Old Testament. In order to 
repress immediately the over estimation of the yvadaus, to 
which the Christians were so prone, the apostle contrasts it with 
love, upon which the 13th chapter affords such a copious com- 
mentary ; self-denying love has nothing dazzling in its character 
to allure its followers, for which reason even the spiritually in- 
clined Corinthians had not striven to acquire it themselves, as 
they had knowledge and other gifts of the Spirit ; nevertheless love 
is the most elevating divine element which exists in man’s nature. 
The further consideration of the nature of the yvdous is deferred 
to xii. 8; the remark here is sufficient, that when separated and 
distinct from love, as in this case understood, it indicates the 
partial direction of the reflective faculties towards divine things, 
whilst the characteristic of love is the perfect subservience of the 
will. (Concerning the remarkable psychological appearance that 
may present itself in the man in whom it is evident, comp. the 
Comm. on xiii. 1, and sqq.). As long as knowledge is selfish, it 


' 1 In Bengel’s Gnomon, it is correctly stated: non addit articulum, non niminum 
concedens, 
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likewise dwells with pride, but love expands towards its neigh- 
bour to edification,! (presapposing of course that the knowledge 
is a right knowledge), while the wisdom that is unaccompanied 
by love, is often only apparent, attained by means of false paths, 
through speculations, the motive for which may be blindness or 
curiosity ; then is it naturally pernicious in the highest degree ; 
but love, on the contrary, is from its very nature ever accompanied 
by a knowledge often undeveloped it is true, but nevertheless 
- genuine, substantial ; knowledge may exist without love, but the 
latter never entirely without the former. The expression doxet 
_eldévat Tt sufficiently indicates wisdom which is only imaginary, 
the purport of the form ovédév éyvaxe xabars Set yvdvat however is 
rather uncertain. The vanity of knowledge might be thereby 
signified, but in this case the sentence appears somewhat tauto- 
logical. It would be better to refer the words to the erroneous 
means by which the apparent wisdom is attained, and the anti- 
thesis oftws éyyworas tr’ avtod agrees with this arrangement, © 





——————as it intimates the way to obtain the true divine knowledge.—_God 
is a has drpdccrov : no created soul can by his own power penetrate 
to him, or become possessed of his mysteries; every attempt of - 
the kind is utterly vain. Nevertheless God can certainly manifest 
himself in the soul of him who longs after the true wisdom, and so 
passively create the true yvéaus. The knowledge of God there- 

fore presupposes the being known of him, as Bengel observes in 

the Gnomon, the cognitio activa presupposes a cognitio passiva ; 

the soul will not vivify with life from above, until God has 
drawn nigh. It cannot be doubted that, in expressing the con- 
nexion of the soul with God, the image of a bride passed 
through the apostle’s mind, so that the yuoocKxew = yt is 


significant both of knowledge and union. Billroth is of this opinion 
in the passages, xiii. 12, and Gal. iv. 9, which may likewise cor- 
rectly bear this construction. Other expositions of the passage 
by previous interpreters, defended by Usteri, and according 
to which éyvworas signifies “he is lovingly acknowledged by 
God, accepted as a child of God,” are sanctioned neither by the 
connexion, nor grammatically. Beza, Heidenreich, Pott, and 
Flatt, would call yivdeneoOas “ to be instructed,” but this cannot 


1 Bengel is worthy of notice with respect to x, 23: scientia tantum dicil, omnia. mihi 
ficent, amor addit, sed non omnia edificant, 
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be philologically proved. (In ver. 2 the reading éyvwxévas instead 
of eiSévae has only originated from tlie circumstance that it was 
deemed necessary to have a word in the text corresponding with 
yvaow. Lachmann has however received the reading éyvoxévas 
This learned man reads for ovdérw ovdey eyvaxe only oda 
éyveo. It is nevertheless difficult to perceive how the usual read- 
ing should have arisen out of this, to which Griesbach justly gives 
the preference, and which is defended by A.B.D.E.). 
Vers. 4--6. After this parenthesis the thread of the discourse 
is resumed from ver. 1, and the former and more general crept 
tov eldwrobuTwv is better defined by the vrepi tis Bpwcews. AS 
that which is universal is first held forth to view, it must be ge- 
nerally acknowledged in all Christian minds that there is no etdw- 
Aov in the world, no other god but one. (See Jerem. ii. 11; 
1 Sam. xii. 21, yp, 55,) But it is striking that this sentence 
appears to be nullified by what immediately. follows, by the etzrep 
eiol Aeyouevor @eot and damep eici @eol mondo, with which the 





expressive GAN qpuiv eis Oeos is connected. Paul cannot intend 
to say that for believers there exists one God, but for unbelievers 
many, when he had just before declared ovédv cldwrov ev Kdopo. 
It therefore follows that in x. 20, the sacrificial festivals are re- 
presented as establishing a fellowship with demons, and this also _ 
plainly shows, that in the apostle’s opinion the idols were by no 
means unproductive of evil. It has been attempted to remove 
this difficulty by substituting Néyovra: civar @coé for cic Aeys- - 
pevot Ocoi: but besides being entirely ungrammatical, were these 
words received, the wozep eiot in which Paul, with reference to 
such passages as Ps, cxxxvi. 2, 3, acknowledges the truth, that 
there are many gods and many lords, is decidedly opposed to it. 
The Aeyopuevoe certainly signifies ‘that they are falsely so called, 
and the ¢v otpay® and ézi yhs, which refer to the higher and 
inferior orders of mythological deities (viz. the celestial deities 
and their representative stars, likewise the strong ones of the 
earth, deified heroes, and kings), form an antithesis with the 7d. 
mavra (ver. 6), but their reality is not questioned; they are, it 
is true, no real gods, 7. e. not uncreated, everlasting, self-exis- 
tent beings ; they are created powers, creatures of the only true 
‘God whom Christians honour, and whose power and mighty hand 
created all things, including the gods and lords themselyes men- 
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tioned, but they are not to be regarded as fabulous. BBillroth’s 
interpretation of the passage cannot therefore be deemed perfectly 
satisfactory ; for although he correctly acknowledges that the 
apostle views the heathen gods in the light of demons (see further 
on x. 20), he does not solve the apparent contradiction between 
ovdev eldwArov ev Kocue and cial Ocol moddoi, the difficulty being 
increased by the ré odv dns ; bru e’Swrov Ti éote ; of x. 19. But 
“this contradiction is perfectly removed, if we strictly distinguish be- 
tween cidwAov and Qeds or xipios.1 The first expression indi- 
cates the creations of fancy, as devised by the mythographers and 
propagated among the people. The existence of such beings as 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, under recognised forms, and with certain 
attributes and decided characteristics, was really not to be found 
im rerum natura, but only in the human imagination, from whence 
the representation was transferred to stone, brass, or wood. 
Nevertheless these creations were founded upon a real potency 
which excited the senses,? and was prejudicial to the development 





of a nobler life in man. This is signified by the apostle in the 
passage @ozep eiot Ocoi woAdot. Paul thus fully expresses both 
sides of this important position, it being necessary to confute the 
reality of the mythological beings in order to set free the heathen 
from their erroneous ideas; but it was likewise as important to 
prove that in the worship of idols the powers of sin were propi- 
tiated. lest indifference and erroneous ideas in connection with 
the subject should be strengthened.—Ver. 6 demands a closer 
investigation, Usteri and Billroth having already correctly dis- 
cerned in it the element of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is evi- 
dent that the eis Ocds 6 ray, and eis Kiptos “Inaods Xpiotos, 
form a parallel with the before-mentioned Ocot oAnol, Kipsoe 
onraol, and the Oecois év odpavd ai ét yAs. The heathen pos- 


1 Nitzsch (Stud. Jahrg. 1828, Part iv. note) endeavours to reconcile the apparent 
contradiction by reading “ as hopeful helpers,” and éAe¢ixaxot, they are nothing; but to 
the help expected from idols there is positively no allusion. 

2 Notwithstanding the abundant declarations in the Old Testament that idols are no- 
thing (Is. xl. 19, xli. 6, xliv, 6, xlvi. 6; Jerem. ii. 11, 26, sqq., x. 8, sqq.), passages are 
nevertheless to be found acknowledging their reality. See especially the remarkable 
passage Deut. iv. 19, where it says, God has assigned certain stars to all nations as lead- 
ing potencies, and also Deut. xxxii. 8 according to the LXX.—In the New Testament 
the apostle’s thought it best expressed in Acts xvii. 29,0d« dpstdouev voulew xovod 
h dpytewm f Nidw xapdypare Téxvys Kal évOupijoews avOpdwov, TO Oeiov slvar 
épotov, which it will be perceived contains nothing from which we would infer that the 
@ziov is nothing. 
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sessed but vague notions of the divine Being, and dominion which 
is only realized in absolute perfection in God and Christ, to 
whom the Father hath delivered all things. (1 Cor. xv. 25.). 
The true God hath also alone the prerogative to create. The 
inferior powers may certainly change that which is created, but 
can produce nothing save in the power of God. The signi- 
fication of the prepositions é&, dsd, es, in such a. connexion 
has already been considered in the Comm. on Rom. xi. 36. 
The Father is here represented as the origin and end of all 
things ; in the eds the operation of the Holy Spirit is indicated 
which conducts all to its source. It may excite attention that 
it is here only styled 4 wets eis adrév, while in Rom. xi. 36, ra 
mavra is found ; but the difference is immaterial, for, if the church 
be appointed to receive all men to herself, and a restorative prin- 
ciple proceeds from her even towards the xricss (see on Rom. viii. 
-19, sqq.), then are believers immediately a community. At the 
conclusion of the verse cal pets Si adtod is cited after the 82 








ou ra wévra, in the activity of the Son. It will be readily com- 
prehended that transcribers might imagine that 6: avrvév would 
be preferable, since the jets was already subordinate to the 
mavra. But this originates in pure misconception of the words, 
for the 6i of ta wdvra refers especially to the creation (see on 
John i. 8), but xat jets Si adrod to the new birth, which is 
represented as a second creation. Some Codices of a later date 
have also here made mention of the Holy Spirit and its attri- 
butes, and according to this the shorter reading must be viewed 
as the original one. 

Ver. 7. This definite perception, however, (see on ver. 1) that 
the authority of both form and power were involved in idol- 
worship, was not yet imparted to all- the individuals composing 
the then existing church (which may be said to signify that, 
under progressive development, this knowledge would extend it- 
self universally) ; for which reason the weaker brethren were 
to be considered, because, upon the principle that “‘ whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin,” they would pollute their consciences by a ~ 
proceeding which another might pursue without detriment. (See 
on Rom. xiv. 23.). Very authentic Codices read ovvyGeiq for 
cuversioet, and I might agree with Lachmann in preferring this 
reading, since the use of the same word in two significations in 
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our sentence always presents a difficulty, if it did not create a 
possibility that the cvveiSnors once expressed might be changed 
into a word apparently more suitable. . 

Vers. 8, 9. As it has been stated that eating, or abstaining 
from so doing, can possess no meaning as regards spiritual lite, 
or in relation to the Almighty, the exercise of Christian liberty 
in such things must be connected with consideration towards the 
weak. (In ver. 8 it would be very easy to substitute the more 
usual cuviornos for mapictnot, but for that very reason is the 
latter preferable. Lachmann has accepted the reading 7apa- 
aotjoe. Llapiotnyi twa tie really signifies “I present some 
person, ¢.g. to a prince,” including of course the idea of recom-. 
mendation.—The context shows that mepiocevew, like dorepeiv, re- 
fers only to spiritual circumstances, to grow or to decline in the 
new life. Probably these words have reference to some appear- 
ances among the Corinthians intimating the wish to defend their 
liberty.—In ver. 9 Lachmann-has preferred do@evéow to the ge- 





neral reading daVevovow, but the adjective form is probably ——— 
chosen because it occurs in ver. 10.). ° 
Vers. 10, 11. Paul intentionally selects a very conspicuous 
misuse of Christian freedom, viz. participation in sacrificial fes- 
tivals in the temple itself, in order to. exhibit the evil conse-— 
quences which must arise from such proceedings ; and such cir- 
cumstances must have really taken place, otherwise the argument 
would lose its force. If in this passage it should appear that 
' Paul did not reprove such participation in itself, but only on 
account of the consequences in regard to the weak, it will be 
seen in x. 14, sqq., that the apostle declares such participa~ 
tion in and for itself entirely unlawful. (In ver. 10, eidw- 
Aeov is a sanctuary which would possess an image of its 
deity, in contradistinction to lesser sanctuaries without images, 
or simply sacred enclosures. To individual deities the forms 
Baxyxetov, Sepameiov are also applied.—The use of oixodo- 
peiv in this passage has, as Wetstein and Semler have already 
correctly stated, something ironical. The conscience of the 
weak is strained to a higher pitch, not through the power of 
the Holy Spirit but by human means, through respect for person- 
alities ; for in the apposition rov gyovra yvrdow exists the 
signification, that the weak Christian brother, acknowledging 
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the brother who claims liberty.as more advanced than himself, 
is thereby misled by imitating what he does—In ver. 11 Lach- 
mann reads ddAAvtas év for arrodeirat émi: but the future is 
more applicable, signifying that not one isolated deed, such as 
related, occasions the loss of salvation, though it may ultimately 
be its consequence if the weak brother by perseverance in such 
conduct gradually loses ground in his faith. [Compare the 
parallel passage Rom. xiv. 15.}. Properly speaking, it is not 
knowledge itself which exercises an injurious effect upon the 
brother, but the wrong use of it ; but Paul chose the more ener- 
getic expression in order to draw the Corinthians from their 
over-estimation of worldly wisdom.—-See. Winer’s Gr. p. 374 
concerning the éz! used here.—The phrase 8¢ dv Xpioros déOave 
expresses the value which even the weakest soul possesses in 
the sight of God. Ad seldom stands as found here; imép or 
avrtis more general. See on Matt. xx. 28; Rom. v. 15.). 

Vers. 12, 13. Under such circumstances it is plainly the duty 
of those-in-a_higher-position-to-act-with reference-to-the—weaker 
brethren in order to avoid offence; and in placing limits to their 
freedom it is better that they restrain too much than too little. 
This idea is also expressed by Paul in Rom. xiv. 21. (In ver. 
12 rdmrew is to be understood in the sense of “to wound.” Sins 
against the brethren are sins against Christ himself, because they 
are his members. [See vi. 15.].—The ov uy) ddyo xpéa eis Tov 
aiova of ver. 13 is a hyperbolical expression, intended for the 
highest degree of self-denial in such things. It ought not there- 
fore to. be rendered by “for life,” although, from the nature of 
the thing, nothing more can be said. That there were in Co- 
rinth, as in Rome [see on Rom. xiv. 1], persons who deemed 
the eating of meat an especial sin, is not to be inferred from this 
passage.) 

Chap. ix. 1. In order to present to and at the same time to ani- 
mate the Corinthians to a self-denial of freedom lawful in itself, 
from Christian love, the apostle offers himself.and his proceed- 
ings as a pattern and example. We must nevertheless confess 
that if this alone had been Panl’s intention, first, the passage 
might have been considerably curtailed, and next the subject 
would have continued uninterruptedly (viii. 1) from this” point, - 
instead of having much that was irrelevant interwoven with it. 
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This can only be explained by perceiving that Paul, without 
letting fall the principal theme to which he returns in x. 14, 
takes occasion in describing his proceedings as an example for 
all (xi. 1) to enter upon a defence of those points which had 
been made objects of attack by the adverse parties in Corinth, 
The conclusion which the apostle seems to have aimed at was, that. 
the liberal Christianer party asserted as a duty that they were 
exempt from law. In this view they might have affirmed that 
meat offered to idols might be eaten, perhaps even in the tem- 
ple, in order to prove the nothingness of the idols. To this ex- 
treme the apostle opposes the true liberty which upon necessary 
occasions can refrain from the use of what in itself is permitted. 
This liberty Paul claims for himself, and defends at the same 
time his apostolic dignity, which the antagonist party appear to 
have attacked, upon the ground that he had not dared to lay 
claim, as the other apostles had done, to a subsistence from the 
church. But as it is more likely that such imputations and sus- 





picions circulated secretly than that they-were—openly-spoken; ——— 


the apostle justifies himself only in an indirect manner. At the 
time the second épistle was written his opponents had proceeded 
to far greater lengths, and for this reason Paul opposes them in 
‘it without disguise. (2 Cor. x.) | 

_ Ver. 1. The reading of the teat. rec., according to which ov« 
eiut arroaroAos stands first, could only originate in the view that 
Paul was passing to something perfectly different. The sen- 
tence ovx eit édevOepos, which connects itself immediately with 
the preceding subject, comes first in order, as Griesbach and also 
Lachmann have acknowledged. The meaning of the words would 
then be this, “ But should I, who observe such self-denying con- 
duct, not be free?” The glance at his opponents, who might 
have made such an observation, brings immediately to his mind 
the chief idea, “‘Am I not a real apostle? have I not seen 
the Lord 2” and, in order to apply directly the refutation, he adds 
what his enemies themselves could not deny, “Are ye not as it 
were my work in the Lord? have I not likewise founded the 
church in Corinth?” It will be seen that by means of these 
questions the representations had already acquired a more ge- 
neral direction, which Paul could prosecute at his pleasure, leay- 
ing him likewise at liberty to return to the subject upon which 
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he had already treated, the use of meat which had been offered 
to idols. Concerning the édpaxa ’Incody Xpiorov, Neander and 
Billroth have long since made it clear that the subject can neither 
be an acquaintance with Christ during his earthly sojourn, nor 
- simply knowledge of his doctrine, nor any other appearance of 
. Christ, but can decidedly only refer to the circumstance which 
took place at Damascus (Acts ix. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 8), for this fact 
alone stands in that direct connexion with the apostolic dignity 
of Paul to which this sentence is to direct attention. But it is 
highly probable that these words arose from the accusation of the 
Corinthian antagonists that Paul was no real apostle, he had cer- 
tainly not seen the Lord. In the mouth of his adversaries this 
really meant that he had not sojourned three years with Christ as 
the Twelve had, and of this Paul himself could offer no evidence, 
even though he might (see on 2 Cor. v. 16) have seen Jesus again 
and again; but his vision of the glorified Redeemer richly com- 
pensated for this deficiency. 
-+——Vers._2,-3.__In_fall-consciousness-of_the-— divine-power- through 
which he had laid the foundation of the Corinthian church, he 
names the Corinthians themselves a seal, a solemn confirmation 
of his apostolic office, yes, his written defence against all oppo- 
nents. (The e& dAdo x. 7. XA. Of ver. 2 is to be understood, 
“Tf I am not esteemed such to others, am no apostle unto 
others, I am nevertheless to you.’ See Winer’s Gr. p. 453, con- 
cerning the «i ov.—For odpayis, see Rom. iv. 11. In ver. 3, 
arronoyla as well as dvaxpivew are borrowed from the language 
of the law.). 

Ver. 4—6. Three separate subjects now form the theme of the 
apostle’s consideration, and his intention is to make the prudent 
use of the freedom which was his of right perceptible in them; 
first in the use of meats, next in reference to marriage, and lastly, 
on the subject of his acceptance or non-acceptance of support from 
the church. It is precisely on the latter point that he enlarges 
most amply, because, as has been already stated, the adversaries 
employed it in order to represent Paul as uncertain with reference 
to his apostolic prerogative. The daryety «ab queiv certainly refers 
back to chap. vili., so that the sense is, “ Haye I not surely also 
the freedom which ye claim for yourselves ?”’ at the same time 
the contrary is also to be found expressed in it, “ Am I not also 
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at liberty to eat, if I will?”  Billroth however justly remarks, 
that the general expression went much further, and referred not 
only to the before-mentioned discussion concerning meats offered 
to idols, but especially to the Jewish laws relating to food. See 
ix. 20.—What gave occasion to the apostle then to mention mar- 
riage? The remonstrance is surely not without occasion, for . 
Paul quotes the example of the apostles. As Kyddas is parti- 
cularly named, and mention is made of the brethren of the Lord, 
including James of course, we might suppose the occasion to be 
furnished by the followers of Peter. The Judaising Christians 
had, as is shown by the Clementine homilies, and Epiphanius’ 
account of the Ebionites (see Neander, Bk. i. p. 309), the idea, that 
it was the duty of every one to marry ; we may therefore suppose 
that the apostle had been reproached for his celibacy, and was de- 
sirous of defending it. On this supposition, the hypothesis of Storr, 
who would consider the mention of our Lord’s brethren as a proof 
that the Christian followers of James were connected with those 





of Peter, may-demand-attention._(On-this,_see_the Introd._§.1.).__ 
But in this case the words must run otherwise! The py ovx 
éyouev éEovoiay adehpiy yuvatxa Teptayewy can only be translated, 
“ May I not likewise as the other apostles take with me a sister, 
z. «. a Christian woman, as my wife?” or, in other words, must 
I then continue unmarried? May I not be so from free choice? | 
Even his liberty in this particular must have been contested! It 
was a sign of notions carried to excess as to the efficacy of celi- 
bacy, and perfectly consistent with the idea which seems, from 
vii. 8 sqq., to have been current in Corinth, that marriage was 
objectionable (1 Tim. iv. 3.). The- possibility of a thing’ of 
this sort must by no means be considered confined to the Gentile 
Christians; the mention of Peter and James points sufficiently 
clearly to the Jewish Christians, among whom ascetic principles 
were not unusual, as Rom. xiv. 15 shows, and the example of the 
Essenes and Therapeutics. (In ver. 5 Noumot dméotoXo is said 
to intimate clearly that he, Paul, is himself also an apostle.— 
Concerning ddeAgol Tod xupiov, see the Comm. on Matt. xiii. 55. 
As they are mentioned here distinct from the apostles, and no pas- 
sage speaks of two kinds of brethren of our Lord [brothers really 
such, and cousins], it is evident that none of them were among 
the Twelve. [See on John vii. 5; Actsi.14; 1 Cor. xv. 7.]. 
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But as two of the cousins bore the same names as the brethren 
of Jesus, quoted Matt. xiii. 55, it is most probable that the four 
adergoi, the cousins of our Saviour, are sons of Cleopas and 
Maria, the sister of Mary. See further the Introd. to the Epistle of 
James.—Concerning the marriage of Peter the reader is referred 
to the observations on Matt. viii. 14..—Ver. 6 shows.that Bar- 
nabas, in a similar manner to the apostle Paul, must have main- 
tained himself by the labour of his hands, and have been attacked 
‘upon the self-same grounds ; and from the notice which is here 
taken of this early fellow-labourer of Paul, a fresh engagement 
would appear to have taken place on the part of the apostle with 
him. See the remarks on Acts xv. 39.—The form of expression, . 
7) povos éy@ kat BapvdBas ov« éyopev éEovalay tod pa épya- 
fea Oat, is rather ironical, and means, labour is not commended to 
us alone! This refers to the fact that the antagonists had 
asserted that he possessed no right to be maintained by the 
church, not being a legitimate apostle. At another time they 
__reversed_the_accusation, and_required_that—Paul-should not-dis— 
tinguish himself by anything exclusive, but should allow himself 
to receive support from the church community, as did all the 
other teachers of the Gospel. [See ver. 15, and 2 Cor. xi. 7, 
sqq.]. The apostle nevertheless on this head defends his indi- 
vidual liberty, while he pressed it upon no one as law. In the 
same degree he reserves to the teacher the right to demand a 
subsistence if necessary.) 

Vers. 7, 8. Paul in what follows discusses at length the right 
of preachers of the Gospel to receive from the community a pro- 
vision for their bodily wants, but states in ver. 12, and sqq. that 
he has not judged it expedient to avail himself of this privilege, 
disclaiming any inference affecting his apostolic calling as the 
consequence of this forbearance. This proceeding of the apostle 
has been already brought under notice in Acts xviii. 2, when, 
upon the occasion of his residing in Corinth (to which the accu- 
sations of his adversaries refer), he worked with Aquila and Pris- 
cilla. To this passage we must accord some further degree of 

1 It is remarkable that Tertullian (de MZonog.c.8.) will not allow this passage to refer 

_to the wives of the apostles, but to women who accompanied them ministering unto 
them of their substance, as our Lord is described to have been attended in Luke viii. 3. 


This explanation bas been adopted by the (Roman) Catholic Church in defence o 
celibacy. 


k 
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notice, as the pertinacity is remarkable with which Paul insists 
upon carrying out his principle of maintaining himself by the 
Jabour of his own hands. According to Acts xx. 33, sqq., at 
first he might have felt some solicitude lest any should believe 
that he availed himself of the preaching of the Gospel to enrich 
himself; but, on the other hand, when this course was made the 
precise subject of accusation against him as in Corinth, one might 
think it had been better for the apostle simply to accept the sup- 
port, as the other apostles had done. He must necessarily have 
expended much time in labour which had,been better employed 
in his spiritual calling. It has been already well remarked on 

_ Acts xviii. 2, that a self-exercise was aimed at in it; Paul - 
wished thereby to mortify the flesh; it belonged to the tra7ia- 
fav ro cdua that, according to ix. 27 he.considered necessary 
for himself. 2 Thess. iii. 6, sqq. is very instructive on this head. 
Paul there warns his readers against idleness, and continues to: 
say that he has employed his hands in gaining his own livelihood 





in order-_to give them—an—example.—In—the—passag-e—under_con-___ 
sideration this last point is not stated.—It is then proved from 
soldiers, vine-dressers, and shepherds, who all live by their occupa- 
tion, that the preacher of the Gospel also may and should live by 
his calling. (In ver. 7 Lachmann has preferred the reading tov 
xaprrov to é« Tod xapTrov, and there appears internal evidence in 
its favour, for the é« is very likely to be derived from the é« rod 
yanraxros following, and would make both members agree.—In 
ver, 8, Lachmann and Billroth have decided that only a comma 
should stand after AaAo, and certainly the reading od Néyes can- 
not be the correct one. For this Griesbach has already substi- 
tuted 7) odyt, and ovyé even might be omitted, as in ver. 10, for 
py governs the whole sentence. The law forms so far an. oppo- 
sition with cata dv@pwrrov, as it includes the divine will.) 

Ver. 9—LL. It appears striking that to prove the acknow- 
ledgment of the principle under consideration, so remote a pas- 
sage as Deut. xxv. 4 should be quoted, as the apostle in ver. 13 
refers to something admitting closer application. Paul seems 
however intentionally to have chosen this proof in order to 
afford more stress to his argument. The sense is this: if the 
holy Scriptures adjudge even to the beast the requisite food in 
return for his labour, how much more shall this be observed in 
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relation to the human race. In the pu rév Body pére 7H Oc@ 
«.7. %. by no means lies the idea that God does not provide 
for the beasts; but, as the 6¢ #uds éypddn which follows shows, 
it only asserts that the ordinances of the law relating to animals 
have also a reference to man, and were written for his good, and 
that consequently what is valid as regards animals admits of ap- 


plication in increased potency to the human race. The passage 


1 Tim. v. 18 is treated in the same manner. (In ver. 9 dysdw = 


" xnoo, from dsuds, capistrum, to close the mouth with a muzzle. 


\ 


As a trope it occurs in Matt. xxii. 12—Adoaw, properly to beat, 
stamp, thence beat out the corn, 7. e. thresh, which, as is well- 
known, is performed in the East either by means of oxen or thresh- 
ing-carts.—In ver. 10 the interpunctuation must be so restored, as 
Lachmann supposes, that after Oe only one comma stands, conse- 
quently the whole only forms one question. With ravrws déyet, 
4 ypaghy must be borne in mind as subject.—Concerning the her- 
meneutic principle oi judas éypddn see the observations on Rom. 
iy. 23.—Lachmann has decided in favour of the reading received 








by Griesbach, in opposition to the teat. ree. of TAs émidos abrod © 
perévew én’ édrridt. To plough and to thresh constitute a por- 
tion of husbandry, and it is taken for granted the whole exercise 
of activity in this direction has for impulse and likewise aim, the 
hope of participating in the produce, this hope therefore may not 
be deceived. The rod peréyew belongs indifferently to. both 
parallel divisions of the verse. The spiritual activity of sowing 
and reaping is paralleled, and in such a manner that it is again 
argued a minori ad majus, “If we impart to you that which 
is great, we may certainly lay claim to that which is of less value, 
and especially we, through whom the faith has been planted 
among you.” The expression capxtxd has here at all events the 
signification “that which is necessary to the support of life,” 
although with it is connected the accessory idea of the subordi- 
nate. The dddov naturally takes a retrospective glance at vers. 5, 
6.—The 12th verse should properly commence with dAAd: it then 
goes on to say for what reason Paul does not lay claim to this his 
acknowledged right.) . 
Vers. 12—14. To the observation, that he abstained from the 
exercise of the right belonging to him, Paul adds that he wished 
to. give no offence to the Gospel of Christ, This can, in agreement 
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with Acts xx. 33, sqq., only he understood that he did not wish 
the Gospel to be regarded as a means of worldly gain. Yet un- 
willing for a moment to sanction the supposition that this was 
wrongly done by the other teachers who made use of their lawful 
claim on the community, he adduces in addition the parallel of 
the priesthood of the Old Testament, as a proof that the accept- 
ance of maintenance by the preachers of the Gospel was not un- 
becoming, and observes that Sjv é« rod evayyeAcou was appointed 
to his followers in the words of our Lord himself. (Matt. x. 10; 
Luke x. 8.). It is quite apparent that the apostle speaks on this — 
subject so as to bear general application in all times, so that 
there is nothing opposed to the Gospel] in the payment of the 
clergy (by the end of the second century appointed salaries and 
fees appear [divisiones mensurne Cypr. epist. 39. (34.) fratres 
sportulantes Tert. apol. c. 39. Bingham origg. vol. ii. p. 261, 
sqq.]) ; indeed the mention of iepa and of Ovotaarypiov might be 
employed in the defence of confessor’s fees, which in recent 








times—appear_almost_generally_offensive. However we must 
certainly say, that if Paul was referring especially to the ob- 
lations at the communion, an offering which from circumstances 
very early became customary, he was supposing the condition 
of the church to be such in which the spirit of love united both 
rulers and congregation. But when this spirit is wanting, 
and the gifts are bestowed reluctantly, then come they truly of 
evil. (In ver. 12 the ris tudy eEovocias is to be understood, 
of the right in you, and not the right which ye possess. The 
alteration in 7ud6v, which Rickert himself approves, is quite 
unnecessary. Besides this, we may perceive in the qavra 
otéyouer that the apostle, as might have been expected, found it 
very difficult to carry out his principle, and indeed with his nu- 
merous employments [2 Cor. xi. 28] itis difficult to imagine how 
he could reduce it to practice at all. However, as he (at least in 
Corinth) worked with his intimate friend Aquila, it is possible 
that in the literal sense Paul did not earn his entire livelihood.— 
Upon the éoOiew é« Tod tcpod see Lev. vii. 7, 14; Deut. xviii. 1, 
_sqq. ‘The priests received a portion of certain sacrifices. To eat 
without the temple was styled, receiving subsistence from the 
temple.—In yer. 13, Lachmann has preferred mrapedpevovres to 
mposedpevorres : the signification of both forms is the same. 
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Hesychius explains it by oyoAdfew, to have leisure for some- 
thing, 7. e. to pursue some occupation, to labour at something. 
In 3 Mace. iv. 15, the substantive mpooedpia is found.— 3 up- 
pepifer Oat is also only to be found in this passage ; it means “‘ to 
divide among themselves,” so that the distributors themselves 
obtain a portion. Thus in the Old Testament the sacrifice was 
divided between the altar and the priests; the priests also ate 
the shew-bread after it had been offered before the Lord, and in 
the ancient church, according to the same principle, a portion of 
the oblations fell to the priesthood.) 

Vers. 15-17. Paul however, by this representation, by no 
means desires that for the future his subsistence should be pro- 
vided for him ; his own labour is to him a glory which he will not 
suffer to be taken from him. The announcement of the Gospel, 
he says, is a duty imposed on him, but the reward thereof was 
conditional on the manner of this, the ready self-sacrificing ap- 
plication to it. In this lies the expression of a high moral feel- 





ing. Man can do whatever he perceives it is the will of God he 
should perform, but with inward reluctance and contrary heart, 
he has his reward accordingly. But he who in cheerful mind does 
more than is needful, secures to himself an especial gain. The 
following passage, which describes what he hoped for as a reward, 
proves how remote the apostle’s idea was from justification by 
works, or desire of gain. It will therefore be easily understood 
that the “‘ doing more’”’ than was necessary cannot be construed 
that man is capable of opera supererogatoria. In the command 
to love God above all things-is of course comprehended the in- 
junction to do allthat we acknowledge to be God’s will éxoyv, not 
dxov. Yet a command may be perfectly or partially fulfilled ac- 
cording to human acceptation of it, and it therefore follows that 
an imperfect fulfilment in the sight of God is equivalent to an 
omission altogether. In reading this passage, an impression 
of exaggeration always remains. The Kxaddv ydp por uaddov 
aroGavetv seems to be hyperbolical, for were this glorying in not 
being chargeable so significant, Paul should never have accepted 
the slightest assistance, which, according to Phil. iv. 15, 16, he 
appears to have done; and then the other apostles might justly 
have followed the same course, for there is no foundation for 
believing that Paul alone had such a dispensation. To this 
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may be added, that true humility requires what is offered in 
love to be accepted; the reproof in this place seems directed 
against self-justifying presumption. Something similar is found 
in the history of Abraham, Gen. xiv. 22, 23. But all such 
doubts;;and suppositions vanish if we consider that the cavynua 
pov, Which Paul so highly exalts, is not a glorying before men, 
but in the sight of God: these words therefore only express the 
apostle’s sincere loye to God, he would rather die than in the 
slightest degree offend His eye. (In ver. 15, odtw yévnras is: an 
indication of support from the community. In the sentence % 7d 
Kavynud pou iva Tis Kevooy is somewhat in the nature of an ana- 
coluthon. First it is probable an infinitive should follow, but in 
the earnestness of discourse Paul continues with éva, in which may 
be found the threat, I will not suffer that, &c. “Iva has evidently here, 
as in the following verse, afeebler meaning. The reading received 
by Lachmann, and sanctioned by Billroth, caddv ydp pos parAov 
amobavelv,_i)_ro_Kabynud wou' ovdels xevdcer, by no means re- 
moves the difficulty, for something must necessarily be supplied 
to cavynud pov, as it were “to let myself be defamed.” Further, 
it has only B and D in its favour, and the original reading in D 
was departed from. Seeing then that other Codd. differ again 
in these words, this reading must decidedly yield to-that in general 
acceptation—Ver. 16 refers to Christ’s commission [see Acts 
xxii. 21, xxvi. 16] in the advaryen, signifying likewise a moral ne- 
cessity.— Ver. 17 resumes the subject from the ydp in ver. 15, so 
that yer. 16 takes the nature of a parenthesis—Upon the 
meaning of uscd eye, see further on ver. 23, and on ofkovoula 
what is written on iv. 1. The same is found in Col. i. 25. In 
other respects oixovoyia signified the institution of salvation, 
Ephes. i. 10, iii. 2, 9—Upon the well-known construction of the 
passive with the accusative consult Winer’s Gram. p. 205.). 
Vers. 18——23. Rich as Paul’s epistles are in passages express- 
ing the purest love, there is scarcely one in which the apostle’s 
sincerity of intention shines so pre-eminently as in this one. In 
perfect amour desinteressé he claims for reward the permission 
only to live in the hardest self-denial as a servant. He adapts 
himself in self-forgetting love to the peculiarities of each, in order 
to win them to their salyation. This incomparable passage pos- 
gesses the beneficial properties of Rom. ix. 3 without the hyper- 
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bolic form in which the latter is expressed. It is easy to under- 
stand how this proceeding of the apostle’s, to bea Jew tothe 
Jew, &c. would be very difficult of application in lesser matters, 
Tis exercise required in fact entire sincerity of purpose, other- 
wise. it would be easy to exchange simply Adiaphora for impor- 
tant objects, and to be betrayed into a false indulgence. It is. 
of course unnecessary to explain that the compliance which the 
apostle here so earnestly recommends has no reference to positive 
errors, but only concerns Adiaphora. According to the same 
principle of freedom we see the Redeemer himself acting. In 
the Iovdalous &s ‘Iovdaios, iva ‘Iovdalous xepdjow, exists no con- 
tradiction to the convention which Gal. ii. 9 treats of; for this 
does not affirm that Paul would convert no Jew, the other 
apostles no Gentile, but that they desired to settle the theatre of 
their labours among Gentiles or Jews; and even this was subse- 
quently modified, since Peter visited Rome and John Ephesus. 
(On ver. 18 consult Winer’s Gram. p. 265, concerning the use 





of-the—future-with-iva-— Addrravos, without reward, with refer- 
ence to Christ’s command, Matt x. 8. In the New Testament 
it does not again occur. According to the before-mentioned 
deduction of the apostle, the eis 76 2) Kataypjoacbar signifies 
only that it would be an error in him, because the Spirit had re- 
vealed this knowledge to him, but not in all preachers.—In ver. 19 
éx Twavrewv ust be considered masculine, independent of any one, 
answerable only to Christ. The article before aAedovas points to 
those called to salvation, appointed him of God. Rickert erro- 
neously takes it as synonymous with wAeloros. In ver, 20—23 
the distinction between the four classes there enumerated is not 
easy. It would be best to regard the Jews and the dvopor, 4. e. 

_ Gentiles, as the chief heads of opposition, and the of dad vouop 
as a modification of the Gentile. It cannot be intended to say 
of the dvoyos that he acknowledged no other law, ‘such an one 
‘would have been designated doe@ys, but merely that the 
Mosaic ceremonial was unknown to him. But in order to ayoid 
‘any misunderstanding of this expression, Paul adds uy dy 
dvopos Oc@, GX’ evvouos Xpsor@ [where Lachmann has substi- 
tuted the genitive for the dative, which appears preferable to me, 
because here dvoyos and évvoyos are used substantively]; to be 
loosed from the law of the Old Testament, is to be bound by the law 
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of Christ. Nowif, according the principle laid down by the da6e- 
vets, Gentiles are indicated who manifested a certain degree of 
strictness in their lives, asin Rom. xiv. 1, sqq., such Christians are 
described among the Gentiles ; the of i76 vouov must be the same, 
who, without being actually Iovdaios, have nevertheless taken 
_upon themselves the yoke of the law, are consequently proselytes. 
Between proselytes of the gate and those of right no distinc- 
tion is here made. But Billroth thinks Jewish Christians cannot 
here be meant, they having first to be gained over, and he con- 
siders also that xepdjow might signify the passing from Judaizing 
Christianity to that preached by Paul; but in opposition to this 
is the analogy in the three other passages and the cow in ver. 
22. Paul means-to say that to those scarcely admitted into the 
pale of Christianity, he yielded in matters of secondary importance, 
but after their conversion he naturally sought to render them in 
all things consistent with their profession ; but of any connexion 
with the principle of Judaism or heathenism not a word can be 





inferred, as the epistle tothe Galatians—proves:—In—ver.22-the 
article before m7avra is certainly genuine, and refers to what pre- 
cedes, ‘all this have I been to all;” and wdvtas is evidently an 
alteration of the genuine gravtws Tivads, i.¢. out of every category, 
to save some, which the power of Christ could certainly effect. 
Paul does not contemplate gaining all, without exception, but only 
those ordained to everlasting life.—In yer. 23 the most critical 
authorities decidedly prefer wravra to rodro.—-The signification 
of suyKowvvds avrod is not alone participation in the extension 
of the Gospel, as Billroth thinks, but in all the blessings de- 
clared. Paul would participate in the publication, if -he preached 
dxowv, but he includes within it an earnest self-denial, in his 
course of proceeding, in order not to be an ddd«iuos [ver. 27.]. 
It is only by following this conception that the following gains 

connexion with that which precedes. This by no means comes 

into collision with the doctrine of justification by faith, for all 

that Paul here enumerates are likewise fruits of faith. The 

apostle simply contrasts a state of devotedness in self-denial, a 

building with gold, silver, and precious stones, with the neg- 

“ligence ofthe indifferent ; and only to the former is the promise 

made of perfect participation in the Gospel, z.e. the kingdom of 

God. See on Matt. xxv. 1, sqq., 14, sqq.). 
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Vers. 24, 25. The apostle then recommends the exercise of 
this principle. Every believer according to his position ought. 
to conduct himself with caution, not permitting to himself the 
practice of every privilege conceded to him, without jregard to 
those entertaining different opinions, but denying himself. This 
endeavour is represented under the image of a race, from which 
in the Scriptures, and especially in the early ages of Christianity, - 
sO many comparisons were taken. Jt is however not only the 
act of running in itself which forms the point of comparison, 
but it is also the éyxpdrea,'the numerous renunciations which 
the champions undergo, in order to prepare themselves to win 
the victory on the day of contest... In a similar manner the 
Christian must crucify his flesh in the struggle for salvation, if he 
hopes to win the crown. Referring to the passage iii. 15, we 
cannot consider the BpaPetov NKapPavew to imply salvation gene- 
rally, for this, if no complete backsliding follow, is even possible 
where wood, straw, and stubble have been built up; but that it 





—intends—the-highest—degree-of—bliss, conditional upon faith and 
the step in sanctification. Therefore the tpéyovtes are the faith- 
ful without exception, but the eis who receives the MpaSeiov 
indicates the body of the true elect, not only those who can 
be saved, with the loss of their whole building, but also they 
who have externally and internally built with gold; to these 
therefore their works, because they are imperishable, shall fol- 
low them. Rev. xiv.13. (Bpaetov or érafyov is the tech- 
nical term for the crown decreed to the victor by the judges of 
the combat. The etymol. magn. explains the expression: Bpa- 
Beiov Aéyerat 6 mapa BpaBevtav Si8opevos oréhavos TO vixavee. 
It occurs again Phil. iii. 14.—Upon the ad@apros crédavos, 1 
Pet. i. 3, v. 4, may be consulted.). 

Ver. 26, 27. This salutary self-denial the apostle represents 
in conclusion, as the reason (although it may not be considered 
the only one) for the abandonment of his lawful claims in the par- 
ticulars before mentioned. Besides the race, he now draws his 
simile from personal contest, in order more strongly to excite the 
idea of an adversary, which the first image did not present. He 
mentions his body as this adversary. Of a false Askesis not a 


1 See Gilian, Var. Hist. iii. 30, x. 2. Horat. de Arte Post. v. 142, sq. 
; 2 
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word is here said, that he himself blames (Phil. ii. 23), but he 
desires to restrain the liberty of the flesh, and to admonish 
the Corinthians in a right Christian mind, to crucify the flesh 
with its affections and lusts (Gal. v. 18—24.).. We may also 
unhesitatingly suppose, that Paul apprehended it would not be 
entirely beneficial for him to abandon altogether his handicraft, 
and live solely by his spiritual calling, though without in the 
least degree proposing to make his proceeding in this particular 
a rule for the conduct of others. This view shews an unusually 
refined conscientiousness and strictness on his part, coupled with 
the tenderest indulgence towards others. (Ver. 26, ddj\ws = ets 
adnrov, 2 Mace. vii. 34, uncertainly, without aim. “Aépa dépeuv 
is to be understood asa parallel to the déyAds, “ without real 
antagonists, in imaginary contest ;” its other acceptation “ to 
make a false stroke,” presupposes also an opponent.—lIn ver. 27, 
the readings. dvomidlw and sizrométw yield to the more usual. 
The expression is borrowed from pugilists [av«rns, pugil], “ to 





strike under the eye,” means to hit hard, to renderincapable of — 
continuing the combat. The dovAaywyetv stands in opposition to 
the false carnal liberty into which so many Corinthians were in 
danger of falling —The conjecture dAXous receives the xnpvo- 
cewv, as the herald’s proclamation of the conqueror ; but then Paul 
must leave the image of the combatants, in order to pass to that 
of the herald. It is more probable that, now abandoning figura- 
tive speech altogether, he mentions his calling with the usual ex- 
pressions, and declares that he will not teach the way of salvation 
to others, but himself remain behind as one deficient in divine 
wisdom, who therefore in the day of judgement will be found in- 
capable of standing the highest proof.). 

Chap. x. 1—2. A representation of the dangerous consequences 
which may arise from the misuse of Christian liberty, even in 
those upon whom grace has been bestowed, very appositely fol- 
lows the above description of his proceedings in Adiaphoris. The 
apostle by no means contents himself with a dry exhortation on 
the subject, but strengthens his argument by the addition of elo- 
quent and animated examples drawn from sacred history. (See 
ver. 6, sqq.). This passage, besides, is the first instance which 
occurs in Paul's Epistles of that peculiar biblical conception of the 
Old Testament which may be regarded as allied to allegorical in- 
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terpretation, and which has been usually considered in the authors 
of the New Testament as invincible remains of their Judaism. 
We shall advert to this subject in extenso in the Introduction to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ and with reference to earlier writers, 
content ourselves with the remark here, that the mode in which the 
writers of the New Testament employ this interpretation; viz. as 
foundation for the most important assertions, by no means sanc- 
tions the assumption that such interpretation was simply to be 
viewed as the customary one of that day, but we must rather 
ascribe objective truth to this description of exposition. It was 
ordained by God that not only the ceremonial prescribed in the 
Old Testament for the worship of the Almighty, but also the nar- 
ratives relating to the people of God, were to form types of a 
higher spiritual condition, viz. the institution of Christianity, its 
doctrine, and history. Thus in this passage the history of Israel 
is typically received as referring to the sacramental rites of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, which contain like a holy vessel all 





the blessings of the Gospel, and thus in this very passage lies in= 
directly a powerful argument for these two sacraments.'—Ver. 1,2 
treat of the subject of baptism,? that is to say, ver. 2 contains 
the apostolic interpretation of the facts related in ver. 1. The 
passage through the Red Sea, and the cloudy and fiery pillar, are 
the objects held up to our view. When it is said imo tiv vedéernu 
joav, asin ver. 2,°¢8amrricavto év th vedédn, reference is made to 
the relation in Exod. xiv. 19, 20, according to which the pillar of ' 
cloud concealed the Israelites from the view of the Egyptians, sur-_ 
rounding them asit were with a veil. In the i7ré then lies the ex- 
istence of a benevolent protecting power signified, and the typical 
signs in this case are generally supposed to point to baptism. 
But it is undeniable that the mention of the cloud and the sea in 
ver. 2 is by no means casual, but on the contrary it presents the 
most important allusions to baptism. J ust as in John iii. 5, bap- 
tism is represented as the new birth out of water and spirit, so 


1 Ein Wort tiber tiefern Schriftsinn. Koenigsberg 1842.—Die biblische Schriftaus- 
legung. Hamburg, 1825. 

2 Upon comparison of 1 Pet. iii. 21, it will be seen that the Flood is in a similar man- 
ner received as a type of baptism. Perishing human nature is the old man, buried in 
baptism (Rom. vi. 8,4), Noah with his family the new-born creature, the new birth. 
In the passage of the Red Sea, the Egyptians signify the death-doomed old man, while 
Israel typifies the heir of God born to a new and spiritual life. 
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here the cloud (symbol of the Divine Presence) is to be understood | 
as the type of the Spirit. Not that the apostle intended by any 
means to assert that the passage through the Red Sea under the 
conduct of the pillar of cloud exercised a similar power to that 
possessed by baptism, the former .was simply an image of the 
latter. Yet this passage, as the actual means of release from 
their former rulers, was introductory to the future relation of Is- 
rael to Moses, the leader appointed to them by God; hence the 
additional phrase e’s rov Mwianv, by which is signified the con- 
nexion of the people with the economy of the Old Testament, re- 
presented by Moses. It appears unnecessary to add that all 
attempts to render the type more perfect by means of trifling 
suppositions, such as, that drops from the clouds fell on the Is- 
raelites, or that they were sprinkled by the sea, must be utterly 
discarded. (Ver. 1 ov Oé\w tpas dyvociy = ovK aryvonréov 
of Rom. i. 13, xi. 25; 1 Thess. iv. 13, is a form whereby the 
following thought gains great expression.—In ver. 2, éGarri- 








carro is not to be considered strictly passive, but—may be trans= 
lated “‘they allowed themselves to be baptised.”” Lachmann 
and Riickert have preferred éSamric@ncav from external autho- 
rity ; but the passive is without doubt only to be regarded as a 
correction of the transcriber with-a view to facility.) 

Vers. 3, 4. In what follows relative to the Lord’s Supper, the 
interpretation of the manna (Exod. xvi. 15, which had already in 
Ps. Ixxviii. 24, 25; Wisd. xvi. 20, 21; and John vi. been under- 
stood typically), and of the water which miraculously sprung forth 
from the rock (Exod. xvii. 6), is immediately supplied by the ad- 
dition of wvevparixov. The same epithet is also applied to the 
‘origin of the water, to the rock, and immediately afterwards 
Christ is indicated as the Rock. But we should greatly err if 
our deduction from the expressions Gpdua, ropa mvev maT LKOV 
was, that Paul had in view only a spiritual participation of the 
Lord’s Supper. The wvevyarixdv stands only in opposition to the 
capxicov, in the same degree that the temporal manna and 
water represented something higher, namely Jesus’ glorified 
flesh and blood, and insofar also is the Rock, Christ, as it 
in one respect prefigures Him. As the water streamed from 
the rock, so flow from Christ streams of living water (John vii. 
38), He is the Sw for the entire human race (John vi.). A 
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difficulty is created only by the phrase dxodovOovens. Rab- 
bins dreamed strangely enough of the rock really following (see 
Wetstein on this passage); others considered that, because the 
Israelites took water with them in pitchers, or because the mira- 
cle was repeated (Num. xx. 10), the rock, as it were, moved with 
them ; but these and similar conceptions need no refutation. Cal- 
vin’s view on the subject is more deserving of attention, and in 
it Billroth agrees, that the rock here signifies the water which 
streamed from the rock ; and inasmuch as water never failed the 
Israelites in the wilderness, it may be said the rock followed 
them. But in this construction it is overlooked, .that it is cer- 
tainly not said of the rock itself, but of the spiritual rock, 2. ¢. of 
the rock in a spiritual sense, that it followed the Israelites, and 
it therefore appears to correspond better with the meaning of the 
apostle, toreceive itas signifying that the divine presence of Christ, 
the Son of God, the bestower of all things, was ever present with 
them, his blessing likewise accompanying them. 





Ver. 5. These gifts of merey all. reesived_ without exception, 





in this respect no individual Israelite had less than another ; as 
one family they ate one food, and drank one drink. (Comp. vers.. 
3, 4. mdvres TO avTO Bpapa, TO adTo Toma, Where the equality 
of all in the enjoyment of God's blessings is expressed, certainly 
with reference to the Lord’s Supper, as described in ver. 17.). 
Nevertheless the greater number displeased God, he had delight 
but in few, and their punishment deprived them of their inheri- 
tance of the sight of the promised land; so likewise the untrue 
in the Israel of the New Testament will never see the kingdom 
of God. (In Heb. iii. 17 this occurrence [Num. xxvi. 64, 65] is 
treated exactly in this manner, only here the more expressive 
kateoTtpoOnoav stands for the milder éecov which occurs there.) 
Vers. 6. These events in the Old Testament form the subject 
-of an earnest exhortation from the apostle to his reader. He 
regards the émv@vyia as the origin of all evil, adducing individual 
examples as he proceeds. As concerning the form tatra 8é 
TiTrot Huey éyevnOyoav, it may literally be understood that the 
examples quoted from the Old Testament were only warnings 
intended for Christians, such instances of the manifest punishment 
attending sin being capable of beneficial self-application. But 
the explanation of the events recorded in ver. 1—4, argues a de- 
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cided parallel which the apostle wishes to draw, and this is con- 
firmed in ver. 11, in which the idea is repeated, and where the 
sentence els obs Ta TéAN TOV aiovey KaTHvTyncer only gains a re- 
ference to the context by bringing it in juxtaposition with the 
preceding tadra dé wdvta timo. cuvéBawvov éxewos. So that 
the sense is: this all happened unto them as prefigurations in-— 
tended by God, having reference to those coming afterwards, 
Paul viewed the types as tangible prophecies, real images of sub- 
sequent occurrences, just as in the first germ or leaf formation of 
a tree, the future blossom is represented and shadowed forth. 
Besides this, in the eis td jut) civat, x. T. Xr. is comprehendéd 
the idea that the intention of these prefigurations was also ethical ; 
history should present a living mirror for present times, éypadn 
mwpos vovSeciav jpov, ver. 11. Without this retrospective view 
of the building, all type is rendered valueless. (See the remarks 
on ix. 10.). 

Vers. 7—10. Paul adduces from the history of. Israel four 


forms of-sin,—as-manifestations-of the-one_sinful_basis; the éaru- 


Oupia: idolatry, fornication, temptation, and murmuring against 
the Lord. It admits of no doubt that the Corinthian com- 
munity approached in some degree these forms of sin, even 
if none had so deeply fallen as to have proceeded actually: 
to the commission of one or other of these sins. From the 
mention of idolatry again in ver. 14, we may perceive how ne- 
cessary Paul considered it to warn against relapse into sin. Ina 
city like Corinth, in which the worship of Venus so universally 
prevailed, it was not to be supposed that a participation in the 
sacrificial festivals of the temple itself ‘could take place unpun- 
ished. Undoubtedly also the grosser and more refined forms of 
idolatry were to be distinguished, every turning away from the 
Lord, to the creature, constituted idolatry. We must accordingly 
say that the proceeding of the Corinthian Christians was a pure 
neitapev tov Oedv, a temptation to mopveia. The temptation 
to yoyyd%ew is in short experienced by all who do not stand firm 
in self-denial.. To any special occasion of murmuring, such as the 
unequal distribution of the gifts of grace (certainly not yet alluded 
to), or the command to abstain from participation in meats. offered 
to idols, it is not my intention here to advert; itis better to 
leave to the expression its general signification. (Ver. 7 refers to 
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Exod. xxxii. 6. The words literally are more applicable to 
fleshly enjoyment than to idolatry, but they are spoken of the 
Israelites upon occasion of their worship of the golden calf, and 
describe properly the moral consequences of this lapse.—Ver. 8 
refers to Num. xxv. 1, sqq., only in that passage, ver. 9, 24,000 
- ismentioned. The supposition that, inthe smaller number men- 
tioned by the apostle [see ver. 4], those put to death by the ex- 
press command of Moses were not reckoned, appears unsupported. 
Either Paul erred in the numbers, or the abbreviation eixooitps 
was falsely read by the transcriber.—Josephus (Arch. iv. 6) for 
similar reasons only gives 14,000.—Ver. 9. The reading Qcdv is 
certainly false; one might with some reason hesitate between. 
xuptov and Xpiardv, for cvptos may also indicate Christ, who, mani- 
fested as God, is also acknowledged in the Old Testament effi- 
cacious [1 Pet. i.11; Heb. xi. 26.]. The apostle’s words besides 
refer to Num. xxi. 5, 6, wherein thus far an éxvepdfev = M52 


may be said to lie, as by their discontent they put God’s long. suf- 





__ fering to_the—proof.—Such—discontent,_itis_true, is not-exactly 
attributed to the Corinthians, but they nevertheless tempted 
God in the same degree, when they, by their misuse of Christian 
liberty, exposed themselves to unnecessary hazard.—Ver. 10 re- 
fers to Num. xiv. 2, sqq., 36, sqq. It is true that the punishment 
is not there represented as immediately following the murmuring, 
but that God forgives the people at the entreaty of Moses [see ver. 
20]; immediately, however, the threat that all shall die in the 
wilderness is added ; and in ver..36, sqq., attention is especially 
drawn to the fulfilment of this threat. The éroOpevrys [Exod. 
xii, 23 = pyypqyi) is accordingly only mentioned as the falfiller 


of the divine intentions ; and it is by no means necessary to un- 
derstand a bad angel thus employed, good angels likewise appear 
as executors of the divine judgements.). 

Ver. 11. The connection in this verse has already been adverted 
toin ver. 6. (The reading tu7mcxds, preferred by Lachmann, is 
nothing more than a correction of the more obscure tv7rov), and 
therefore it is only the sentence eis ods Ta TéAN TOV ai@very KaTHV- 
tyoev Which requires elucidation. In the principal passage con- 
cerning the Parousia (Matt. xxiv. 1, sqq., to the Comm. upon 
which the reader is referred), and frequently in the apostolic 
epistles it is described as near at hand, consequently the aposto- 
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lic was considered the latter age (Gal. iv. 3; 1 Pet. i. 20, iv. 7; 
2 Pet. iii. 8; Heb. ix. 26; 1 Joh. ii. 18.). This mode of expres- 
sion leads us to infer that the apostle was not acquainted with the . 
precise period, and was not to know it (Actsi. 7), yet that he 
earnestly desired the coming of our Lord. But the time of the 
New with reference to the Old Testament, may be regarded - 
as the latter time (inasmuch as it was borne though hidden 
within it), whose manifestation in the Parousia appears in some 
degree conditional upon human faith (2 Pet. iii. 9); for which 
reason, without any untruth, all the pious of all ages may repre- 
sent the coming of the Lord as at hand, The history of the 
world is a continual coming of the Lord, though an invisible one, 
but in the endit shall be visible. (The expression 7a TéAn Tov 
aidévev is only to be found here. <Aidves = pnb indicates 
as well the greater epoch in which all history is fulfilled, as that 
also in which created things themselves are developed. [Heb. 
i. 2, xi. 3.]. The plural 7é\q refers to the merging of isolated 





epochs in—and—with—one—another,-as—well_physically_as—in_the—— 
history of mankind. The expression stands accordingly = m)A1- 
paua toy Kapav, Kphes. i. 10.—Karavrdo, to attain unto, to 
come, is frequently found in the language of Paul. See 1 Cor. 
xiv. 86; Ephes. iv. 13; Phil. iii. 11.). . 

Vers. 12—15. The apostle then proceeds to say that the 
circumstances of that period demand great watchfulness and 
faith, for the 7é\n Tév aidvev being the rw sban ( (See on 
vii. 26, 29) with it, in which the hardest temptations of believers 
are to be found. Hitherto no other than human temptations 
_ had overtaken them (7.e. such as, founded on and arising out of 
human circumstances, were from that cause easily overcome) ; God, 
who had called them, was faithful, and in future also would only 
allow them to fall into such circumstances of difficulty as was pro- 
portioned to their strength ; but so much the more was it their 
(the Corinthians) task not to prepare temptations for themselves, 
and by gradually weakening their spiritual strength incapacitate 
themselves for resistance in the day of trial—They must there- 
fore show themselves to be prudent, and avoid every approach to 
idolatrous services which could only have sinful results, because 
issuing in evil (ver. 20) powers.—This is evidently the con- 
struction of this passage, which has been misunderstood by most 
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commentators, and even by Billroth. That is to say, he remarks 
that qeipacpos in ver. 13 cannot imply suffering and disappoint- 
ment, that it rather contains an allusion to the temptation to 
participate in idolatrous sacrifices, or (should this construction be 
deemed too narrow) to all the sins inclusively named in ver- 
6—10. But temptations are certainly not sins! The apostle 
admonishes all unconditionally to keep from sin, but from temp- 
tations none can secure himself, they occur to ‘all without excep- 
tion, and to be well armed with a view to their successful resis- 
tance is the only course to be taken. To this shall the 6 do«av 
éatdvat, BAeréto ps) wéon animate, and the observation in ver. 13 
inspire courage.’ Accordingly it is impossible that the meaning 
refers to the temptations to which the Corinthians exposed them- 
selves, for these were even the éxzrewpatew rov xtptov which were 
so expressly rebuked as sins, but rather to such temptations as 
occurred to them without their own instrumentality. Whatso- 
ever temptations of the kind they have hitherto experienced, 





says Paul, have been moderate, so that they have been able to 
conquer ; but should severer trials occur, God, who is faithful, 
would not. refuse his assistance ; he nevertheless requires ear- 
nestness and watchfulness from believers. Opposed to the zree- 
pacpos avOporwos there exists in the opinion of Paul a higher 
and more dangerous (Gen. xxii-1; Exod. xv. 25, xvi. 4, xx. 20; 
Deut. xiii. 3), for which the Christian must reserve his weapons, 
consequently not endanger them by entering into voluntary con- 
flict. (In ver. 12 the words éxrdvae and mimtew, stantes, lapsi, 
are borrowed from the language of combat.—Ver. 13. mucrds, 
faithful in his promises; but the promise to defend believers in 
their warfare is manifested in their calling —IDowjce is to be 
combined with rv éBacw ; he permits the exigency to arrive, 
and provides the help for it—In ver. 15 the xpivare tpeis 6 
gnu refers certainly to what precedes, but more especially to 
what follows, for Paul now returns to the principal question under 
consideration, viz. idolatrous repasts.) | 

Ver. 16. The words which now follow concerning the Lord's 
Supper (ver. 16, 17), and which are a continuation of ver. 3, 4, 
teach nothing upon the subject of this sacrament. The apostle’s 


1 From this mode of expression in Scripture proceeded the names employed later in 
the church, stantes, lapsi. 
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purpose is rather to obtain the admission of the questions in- 
troduced with ovyi, represented as internally allowed by the 
faith of his readers ; and the object of the passage is, after point- 
ing to the analogy of the Christian communion and the Jewish 
sacrifice, to add, that even if idols have no existence, and an evil 
power were not substantially inherent in the meats offered in sa- 
crifice to idols, nevertheless participation in such things was 
fellowship with the kingdom of darkness (ver. 20--22.). These 
parallels are however hardly adapted to convey to us any impor- 
tant elucidation of the dogma of the holy communion, for neither 
in the sacrifices of the Jews, nor in those of the heathen, is it 
possible torecognise such a connexion as that existing in the 
Lord's Supper between the elements and Christ’s body and blood. 
Panl’s argument can only thus be understood: “ Asit is acknow- 
ledged that the receiving the holy communion is a means of fel- 
lowship with Christ, and that the Jewish sacrifice establishes a 
—_________fellowship with the altar, and with him to whom the altar is de- 
dicated, that is God, so likewise by means of their sacrifices do 
the heathen form a fellowship with devils.” The passage before 
us contains nothing more as to the precise definition of the con- 
nexion between Christ's body and blood and the bread and wine. 
Only so far is clear, first that the Lord’s Supper is not repre- 
sented here as a sacrifice, as Roman Catholic interpreters main- 
tain, but only as a sacrificial repast, as is clearly shown by the 
parallel drawn of analogous usages among Jews and Gentiles ; 
next, that the expressions Kowwvia rod aipatos and Tod copa- 
tos Tou Xpicrod by no means sanction Zwinglius’ view of an 
empty commemorative repast ; but grounds for the Catholic as 
well as the Lutheran and Calvinistic doctrines might be found in 
these words, did none other appear for the Lutheran; at the 
most it may be said that the expression dptos applied to the 
consecrated bread (ver. 17) is in no degree favourable to the 
theory of transubstantiation. Did no other fellowship with 
Christ exist in the communion than a spiritual one,! it would have 


1 Of the ko:vwyia To wvetpaTtos Tot Xpiorot such passages as 1 John i. 3 are to be 
understood. This must precede, in order that the more elevated degree of community 
with the glorified corporeality of Christ may follow; without baptism, te. without being 
born of the spirit, no communion ! 
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been called xowwvia rod XpicTov, not Tod aiwatos, Tod ca@- 
peatos rod Xpicrod. (See xi. 27.). But as the ascended 
Christ is naturally the subject, his glorified flesh and blood is 
also spoken of; and this in the holy communion coming into a 
certain relation with those admitted to its mysteries, consequently 
effects a fellowship. This is evidently the fundamental idea in 
our passage, which perfectly agrees with the declaration of our 
Lord in John vi. (Billroth would receive xowwvia as a partak- 
ing, the participation, but it is impossible that the cup can 
signify the action of partaking. It is also not the action 
of communication, but the means whereby the fellowship is 
effected. Cup and bread stand however for the repast ce- 
lebrated with cup and bread.). In the contents of ver. 16 the 
following sentence only demands consideration : tis edvAoylas 6 
evroyotmev. Wine which we drink should stand over against 
aprov by Kr@uev. Tlornpeov stands truly continens pro con- 





tento for the wine in the cup, but ris evAoylas_6 edAoyotpev has 





something striking; it seems not to correspond with the dv cAdpev. 
But the «dav is even “ with blessing to break and eat,” as it is 
mentioned in Matt. xxvi. 26, and edAoyely is likewise “with 
blessing to administer and drink,” so that some degree of tau- 
tology appears to exist in the phrase THs evAoyias. The reading 
evyapiotias does not remove this, for there is no important dif- 
ference between this expression and evAoyia. (See xi. 24.). But 
it vanishes if we do not accept wornptoy Tis evAoyias in the pas- 
sive sense, “cup, that is blessed,”’ but the active, ‘cup, which 
confers blessing, the cup of blessing.” In these words the idea 
is then expressed that in the church itself rests the positive 
power of consecration by means of the Spirit of the Lord, and 
that those receiving the consecrated elements are thereby ad- 
vanced in inward life, and in fellowship with the Lord. The 
officiating minister represents the active principle in the 
church, the communicants the passive. For the evAcyeiy or 
evyaptarety indicates not only the praise of God which is offered 


11t can require no further proof that the conception of the «Adv by which it should 
stand metonymically, antecedens pro consequenti, and received as synonymous with to 
eat, cannot be maintained. The passage xi. 24 shows very plainly that the breaking - 
had asymbolic reference, It is therefore perfectly in order to retain this symbol when 


celebrating this holy rite. 19 
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with the prayers in the Lord’s supper, but has a reference to 
bread and wine.” EvdAoyeiv motypiov, aptov describes the effect of 
prayer, whereby the elements cease. to be common bread and 
common wine,, the attainment of the verbum ad elementum, ut 
fiat sacramentum. Yet this effect may not be regarded as trans~ 
forming the substance, nor as remaining identified with the ele- 
ments, as the [Roman] Catholic church erroneously supposes, but 
as present at the moment of receiving. 

Ver. 17. The notion of the xowevia is yet farther explained, 
that the fellowship with Christ ‘produces likewise fellowship 
among all those celebrating the sacred feast. All who constitute 
the church (of wdvres) eat of one and the same bread (admi- 
nistered with and through the body and blood of Christ), so the 
common participation of the several elements (of mroNXoi) be- 
comes ahigher unity, a c@ua Xpicrod in a comprehensive sense, 

and thas the church itself may be called Christ (xii. 12.). This 
thought_is_evidenily based upon the fundamental idea that the 





nature of the consecrated elements ig communicated to the reci- 


pients. These elements are here changed into the body and 
blood of Christ, so that the saying (Ephes. v. 30), we are flesh of 
his flesh and bone of his bone, is literally fulfilled. The holy com- 
munion imparts to the body the a¢0apcia of Christ’s body, that he 
may be able to raise him up at the last day. (See my observations 
in the Comm. on John vi. 39, 54, 58.). The edyapsorla in the sa- 
cramentis therefore the antithesis to the curse that was pronounced 
upon the «riéocs after the fall.. Butitis peculiar that in this place 
the unity of the faithful is represented not only as odya, but as 
diptos also ; as the individual grains yield their separate existence 
in order to form bread, and are absorbed in the unity of the dv- 
papa, so likewise the sinfal laxity of the individual shall vanish 
before the unity of the Spirit replenishing the church. In the 
same manner as Christ calls himself the bread that came down 
‘from heaven (John vi. 35), so is the church collectively the re- 
presentation of Christ, the bread of life for the whole world. (Re- 


1 Compare thereon the words of Justinus, M. Opp. 98 sq., edit. Paris, printed in my 
Mon. Hist. Eeel., P. 1I.,p. 167 sqq : etyapioticavros o8 Tob W poecTHTOS Kal eTEvPpy- 
phoavros wavros Tot aod, ol Kadodpevor aap’ huly didcovor diddacw éExdorye Tap 
aapovTwy petadaBeiy amd rot ehyaproOéveros éprov kal oivov Kai KdaTos, Kat 
rois ob rapotew aroptpouer Kal } tTpegi ality Kadeirac wap’ nity ebyapistia.—Od 
yap ws Kotvon apToy, obdé Koi voy Toma TauTA hap Pavopen. 
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garding the grammatical connexion of ver. 17 with ver. 16, 7c 
cannot, as Riickert supposes, signify ‘‘ because,” this is de- 

_ cidedly negatived ‘by the yap following. But it is rather to be 

taken in the meaning of “for,” serving in connexion withthe 

following yap, which again furnishes the argument: for the first 

portion of the verse, for the basis of ver. 16.). 

_ Ver. 18. The following parallel of the Jewish sacrificial festi- 

vals (see Lev. viii. 31; Deut. xii. 18, xvi. 11) removes any doubt 
of the apostle’s regarding the holy sacrament as a sacrificial ban-~ 
quet, i.e. he considers it not only a commemoration of the sacri- 
~ fice of Christ on the cross, but also as a symbolic representation 

of the same (though not an actual repetition, see Heb. x. 14), and 

an appropriation of its blessings. But as has been already ob- 

served, this parallel must not be carried so far, that we suppose the 

apostle to have ascribed a higher power to the flesh of the earlier 

sacrifice ; the tertium comparationis is only the xowwvia, which 

in the Old Testament stood in relation to the altar. The @vca- 

eriptov-however_is used_as_a_synecdoche, implying the entire in- 

stitution of the Old Testament, and this by analogy for the God 

operating in it ;’ but in the same degree as the Old Testament 

dispensation is an inferior form of revelation to that of the New 

Testament, the xowwvia also in the former is more outward. 

(Concerning “IcpajA xara cdpxa, antithesis to Iopayny xara 

mvedpa, see Rom. ii. 28, 29; Gal. vi. 16.). 

Ver. 19, 20. In order in the meantime to remove the appre- 
hensions of his readers (who saw the tendency of the argument), 
that the apostle participated in the opinions of many materialis- 
tic Jews, respecting the reality of idols, and the evil power per- 
vading the flesh of their sacrifices, Paul declares that these were 
by no means his sentiments, there were no such idols, and the 
idolatrous sacrifices were attended by no power. These words 
clearly explain the passage, viii.4, sqq., as we then observed. The 
imaginary creations of gods had no existence, it is true, but heathen- 
ism was nevertheless based upon an agency, against the influence of 
which it behoved all to guard. From thence the warning against 
taking part in the festivals held in the temple (viii. 10), although 
the use of such meats in private circles(ver. 25, sqq.) was allowed by 


1 Bengel strikingly and justly remarks on this passage: Zs cui offertur, ea quae of, 
feruntur, altare, super quo offeruntur, communionem habent. 
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the apostle in wise moderation, to discountenance the strict Jewish 
spirit. Concerning the nature of the power governing the hea- 
then world Paul here gives a closer definition ; he says the sacri- 
fices of the Gentiles are offered to demons, and they thereby 
effected a fellowship with them. The attempt to vindicate the 
meaning of the expression dacuovia to signify “ false imaginary 
gods,” has been already justly rejected by Billroth. The ex- 
pression is continually employed in the New Testament in the 
sense of “ evil spirits,” rvevyata axdOapra, and to accept it in 
the former meaning would be to destroy the significance of the’ 
whole argument. As the heathen gods were always considered 
in the light of demons in the ancient church, a clear historical 
conception of the passage can ascribe no other idea than this to 
Paul ; and acknowledging the truth of the biblical doctrine rela- 
tive to the kingdom of darkness, no doubt of their continual no- 
thingness can exist. By means of sin man becomes a prey to 
the evil powers, and their sway is unopposed in heathenism. The 
worship-of—idols—is-one-form-in-which-sinful human-nature-exhi- 
bits itself, the potency of evil consequently cannot be excluded 
therefrom, nay, it must therein proclaim itself in an especial 
manner, as it diverts the noblest aspirations of man into a wrong 
direction, and invests crime itself with apparent sanctity, It 
may not be imagined, as some Jews, and the unlearned among 
the Christians were prone to do, that to every god a correspond- 
ing demon was appointed,—those gods were only creations of 
fancy. It was the power of darkness entirely, and in its fullest 
extent, and the natural faculties influenced by it (especially those 
which were sexual), which constituted the governing principle of 
heathenism and its worship. I+ would be difficult for any one to 
be present at the worship of Venus, so much in vogue in Corinth 
especially, without feeling the dominion of sin in his heart; his 
presence at such rites is therefore called tempting the Lord. 
(In ver. 20 the words daspoviow Ever Kai ov Oecd are found, 
a quotation from Deut, xxxii. 17, according to the LXX.—In 
Ps, xcvi. 5, following the same authority, and Baruch iv. 7, the 
same idea occurs.—For the passages in the Fathers referring to 
this subject,’ consult Usteri’s Paulin. Lehrbegr. p. 421, sqq.). 


1 Justin Mar. employs demons in conveying a representation of the supper in the 
worship of Mithras: dap Kal év trois Tob Ml@pa puornpios wapédwxay yiveoOat jt- 
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Vers. 21, 22. Such an intermixture of entirely dissimilar ele- 
ments the apostle justly declares to be perfectly inadmissible, 
upon which more will be said, 2 Cor. vi. 14, sqq. Nomancanserve _ 
two masters, if he adheres truly to one, he must despise the other! _ 
It is not necessary to understand by the expressions aroti#ptoy 
Satpovior, Tpameva Sarpoviev that Paul had some particular 
heathen festival in mind, the service of Mithras for example, . 
(Kreuzer’s Symb. i. 728, sqq. iii. 364, sqq.), in which not only 
the sacrifice was eaten, but also a cup passed around ; for it being 
customary to drink on all such occasions, vrot/pioy and tpdzreta, 
which by a figure stand here for Boa, together signify the re- 
past. To sharpen the admonition, Paul alludes briefly to the jea- 
lousy of the Lord, and his power to punish the disobedient. (In 
ver. 22, the wapa&m\dw is probably chosen from Deut. xxxii.'21. 
It indicates the jealousy of Jehovah on account of the deviation 
of his people from hearty love towards him. It corresponds to 
_ the Hebrew NDT: and is rendered rrapofvvewv, wapopyifev, by 
the -LXX.—Regarding—the—use—of theindicative—in_the— direct —__ 
question, see Winer’s Gr. p. 260. The aapafmrodpuev may be 
also understood as not signifying what shall happen, but what has 
taken place, “or is it the meaning by our way of proceeding to 
provoke the Lord ?’’) 

Vers. 25, 24. Paul then again proceeds to assert the principle 
which he had already laid down in vi. 12, in order to apply it not 
only in Adiaphoris to individual liberty, but with reference to the 
brethren. It might appear exaggeration for the apostle to say wn- 
dels TO éavtov Entcitw, GANA TO Tov érépov (ExacTos is only 
added to facilitate the sense), but it should be a\Xa Kat To TOD 
érépov. But this principle ought certainly to be taken in its most 
extensive signification, and we must say, were it generally carried 
out, every one would be better cared for, than if each thought only 
of himself. But so long as this is not the case, the exercise of a 
pure love in earthly things can only bring disappointment, but in 
heayenly he will in the cdcpos obtos gain. 

Vers. 25, 26. It was not unusual for portions of the beasts 
offered in sacrifice to be exposed for public sale in the markets, 
so that it was possible to purchase such meat. The Judaizing 


pnodpevot of wovnpol daimoves, Ett yap dpros Kal wornptov Udaros TiEerar tv Tais 
-~ La o . s - La v Lad , . 
Tou puoouévou TeAETals met’ Ethoywu Tiver, } ivioracbe f pabeiv divacbs, 
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Christians took offence at this, but Paul counselled them to make 
no difference, and for conscience sake not to enquire. Here fol-- 
lows a quotation from Ps. xxiv. 1, acknowledging the dependence 
of all created things on Jehovah, but it is not his intention to 
deny the disturbances among the «riots, and to subvert the 
biblical injunctions regarding food; we must rather take it for 
granted, both here and in the parallel passage 1 Tim. iv. 4, that 
the apostle conceived all created things sanctified in Christ, as 
Peter was given in a vision (Acts x. 11, sqq.) to understand. 
This is further explained in my Comm. upon the Epist. Rom. p. 
(Ver. 25. udxedrXov belongs to the Latin words adopted 
by the later Greeks ; the particular Greek expression is cpewmo- 
Atov.—’Avaxpivew is here = é£eralew, dvamvvOdvecOa, as 
Phavorin correctly asserts; and the d:& tiv ouveidnow, like 
that of ver. 27, refers to the individual conscience of him who buys 
or is invited.— Lachmann reasonably omits the comma before and 
after papdev avaxpivovtes, likewise in ver. 27 it belongs with 


Ota THY ouvetonoww to. éo-fieTe.) 





Ver. 27, 28. Then follows the counsel, that if believers are 
invited as guests by the heathen, only to refrain from eating, if a 
distinct declaration is made of the nature of the food served up. 
Neander and Billroth have both decided that the words, éav dé 
Tis Duty ely apply not to the host, but to some one among the 
guests, whose scruples were aroused, and this supposition alone 
gives significance to the explanation of dua tiv cuveddyow. Such 
a remark could never have been made by a heathen, either in 
mockery or designedly, to prove the Christian, therefore this view 
is not practicable. But these words require some addition, hay- 
ing been already twice applied in speaking of the conscience of 
the claimant for liberty. The wavucas must accordingly be dis- 
tinguished from the interrogator, and might be presumed to re- 
present the host, who alone would know for certainty, if the meat 
placed before them had formed a portion of a sacrifice or not, 
But to this the éxeivos presents a difficulty; and as besides dsa 
is not repeated before cuveidnow, it seems better to refer them 
both to the same person, for yviw implies not so much the posi- 
tive information, as the opportunity of becoming acquainted that . 
it was meat that had been sacrificed. The words ed 6éAere Tropevec- 


1 See pp. 887, 8, of the trans'ation, F. T. Lib, 
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Oat (ver. 27) indicate, as Pott correctly observes, that the apos- 
tle considered it advisable to accept such invitations from heathen 
acquaintance with the greatest caution, for heathen customs’ were 
in use at all their festivals, and the Christian who took part in 
them, ran the risk of denying his faith by his practice. Never- 
theless the circumstances did not warrant a formal prohibition. 
(Lachmann has preferred the reading iepd@urov in ver. 28, and in- 
deed it is more easy to account for the change of this expression 
into the general e/SwAdOurov, than on the other hand the ad- 
mitted form into the more unusual one. But the additional tod 
yap xupiou x. tT. X. here is decidedly not genuine, and only bor- 
rowed from ver. 26, from the preceding word cuveidnow being 
the same ). 

Ver. 29—31. In an interrogating form, and likewise in the first 
person, the current idea is repeated, in order more vividly to pre- 
sent it to the mind. “For why should I allow my liberty to be 
judged of another man’s conscience,’ meaning, “‘ why should I, by 
my exercise of freedom, afford a pretence to others for judging 





me?” “ JfI (the meat) partake with thanks to God (conse- 
quently in a right mind), why am I evil spoken of, for partaking 
of meat received with thanksgiving ? 7. e. wherefore shall I give 
occasion (in appearance) for. evil to be spoken of me. Is it then 
not better that I should have the necessary regard to the weak and 
avoid all offence?” Let all be done therefore to the glory of God. 
Govern yourselves entirely according to circumstances. Be not 
only heathen to the heathen (to which inclination urges you), but 
be not ashamed to be Jewish to the Jew. (See ix. 20, sqq.) Pott 
has attributed another and apparently easier construction to these 
words, viz. as an objection proceeding from one of the liberal 
party : “ What have I to do with another’s conscience? and why 
should I allow my liberty to be judged of them? If [have eaten 
with thanks, why should I be evil spoken of?” But this expo- 
sition of the verse, although the words are by no means incon- 
sistent with it, is opposed by the subject of the foregoing one, 
according to which even the conscience of the stranger is to be 
respected, and also by ver. 31. It is only by adopting the above 
explanation that the etre ody x. r.\. becomes connected. In refer- 
ence to the rdvra eis S6£av Ocod croveire, we cannot truly weaken 
the force of the wavta, as if it signified only something. In the 
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Christian life things great and small should stand in harmonious 
agreement ! However the eis ddfav Qeod is not to be thought to 
imply attention to every trifle. The inward living principle 
must exhibit itself in things of every degree as the generator of a 
pure life displaying itself in love towardsall, manifesting the d0&a 
@cod thereby in the most glorious manner. (In ver. 29, éAeuGe- 
pias may not, as Heidenreich supposes, be supplied to the yapure 
peTéyo, but the verb stands rather for “to taste meat,” as the 
birép ob eyo evyaptoT@ Which follows plainly proves. The expres- 
sion ydpes is in this passage the gratiarum actio in eating.) 
Ver. 32,—Chap. xi. 1. Then follows the admonition to accom- 
modate themselves in Adiaphora charitably, not to one party 
alone but to all without exception (according to the enumeration 
ix. 20, sqq.) as he, the apostle, was accustomed to do in the whole 
sphere of his labours. Nevertheless Paul will not be the pattern 
by which they (the Corinthians) were to regulate their conduct, 
and therefore he adds: I am a follower of Christ. I have not 
devised-my-course-of—proceeding,—but—haye—learned_it_from_the ___ 





holy prototype of mankind! (The dmpdcxoros of ver. 32 has 
appeared in Acts xxiv. 16; it also occurs in Phil’ i. 10. Hesy- 
chius and Suidas explain it by doxavédaddorTos. But here it is em- 
ployed actively the same as 6 rpocxomnpy un did0bs.—The mention 
of Jews and Gentiles with the church of God, which makes a dif- 
ficulty with Billroth, is entirely unimpeachable if we glance at ix. 
20, sqq., where Jews and Gentiles are also mentioned. Conside- 
ration is to be had for them, in order if possible to win them to 
the truth, as is expressly declared in ver. 83. [See on Rom. xv. 
1.].—The rule of their conduct is to be only the benefit of others 
and not their own advantage. The Christian should rather be 
prepared to purchase the former even at the expense of personal 
self-denial and discomfort. The division of the chapters is evi- 
dently not well arranged in this place. Ver. 1 of the 11th chap- 
ter belongs essentially to the preceding deduction. Paul was un- 
willing to afford his adversaries the most remote occasion to ac- 
cuse him of pride, and he therefore, while holding forth his own 
example, represents it as a following after the great example 
which was offered to the whole human race.) , 
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PART THIRD. 
(xi, 2—xiv. 40.) 


§ 9. THE SUITABLE APPAREL. 





As we have already remarked in reviewing the contents of 
these epistles in the Introduction, the second Part treated chiefly 





of_private_circumstances,and now-in-thethird the -public_assem- 
blies, and occurrences in connexion with them, are brought under 
consideration. In entering upon the subject the apostle com- 
mences with externals, viz. the apparel and appearance suitable 
to believers, and it seems probable that this was because he was 
able to award praise in this particular, for in this respect the 
better spirit appears to have influenced the Corinthian church, 
and led them to observe the strict apostolic injunction (ver. 2.). 
The argument which follows these is more by way of enforcing a 
due observation of the customs enjoined, and reproving those who 
had attempted innovation (ver. 16), but had not succeeded in* 
carrying it out. The Oérw Oé iuas eidévas is not to be re- 
garded as antithesis, but a corroboration of the:foregoing. This 
is decidedly proved by the rodro dé ov eave of verses 17 
and 22, but the apostle prefaces with this observation, because 
it connects itself perfectly with the subject of chap. viil.x. which 
was likewise an abuse of liberty, prejudicial to the, morality of 
the members of the church. This paragraph also shows, that the 
mapacoces referred not only to such important doctrines as the 
holy communion (see ver. 23), but likewise to such lesser injunc- 
tions as are here brought under consideration. The 2 Thess. ii. 15 


proves that Paul included therein his verbal and written directions 
3 
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concerning Christian doctriné and living! From the nature of 
the thing, it was natural to suppose that an early attempt would 
be made to collect such precepts, and as the rapid growth of the 
church elicited new circumstances rendering new directions im- 
perative, these collections increase and come down to us in this 
form, without our being always able to discriminate between what 
is really apostolic and the later additions. (The wdvta might 
create a difficulty, for vers. 17, 22, certainly show that Paul by 
no means commends all, and that the Corinthians had not remem- 
bered everything. It is best therefore to receive it = wdvtas, 
which is quite reconcilable as it stands before in the same manner 
as wavrTws usually does. See Luke iv. 23; Acts xviii. 21, xxi. 
22, xxviii. 4.). 

Ver. 3. The apostle then leaves the subject of the connection 
of husband and wife, and enters upon that referring to the veiling 
of women, which was then agitated in Corinth. The preachers. 
of unlimited liberty might have attempted to remove this ancient 





custom-(Genxx.16},_but—the-firm_principle-of the—followers-of 





Peter maintained it, which Paul justified. This custom pos~ 
sessed once a symbolical signification, the veil expressed the 
authority of the husband over her, and the idea of the seclusion 
and reserve becoming the woman; it had likewise a moral aim, 
for all unlawfal excitement was avoided in the assemblies, and 
the attention was withdrawn from the women. The apostle’s 
argument is not applicable to married women alone, but includes 
the whole female sex as such: in a profound allegory he views 
the women’s long hair as a veil lent to her by nature herself 
(ver. 15.). According to this he must intend that the young 
wonen also should come to the assembly veiled. But under 
all circumstances we must remember that, according to the re- 
marks on chap. vil., we are not to regard this in the light 
of a command,: but as good counsel justified by the period; 
and it would be unnecessarily precise to require that the re- 
presentations here Jaid down by the apostle should be liter- 


1 Neander in his Church History (Kirchengeschichte), vol. i. part iii. p. 1105, sqq., 
and Krabbe upon the Apos. Constit. p. 50, appear unwilling to admit any written apos- 
tolic regulations. The pastoral letters are however evidently nothing more than small 
collections of apostolic rules; that besides these many of their directions were written 
down during the life-time of the apostle, is certainly not improbable; our collection of 
so-enlled apostolic institutions are without doubt of a much later origin. 
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ally followed in all ages. But although the German custom 
concedes a freer position to the female sex than the eastern 
Greek allowed, the apostle’s fundamental idea in this para- 
graph preserves a significance for all times. The Holy Scriptures 
recognise nothing of the emancipation of women, and the noblest 
adornment of the woman must ever remain a modest decency, 
the expression of which must be a becoming dress.—That the op- 
posite custom should ever have found currency in Corinth, viz. 
the veiling of the men, appears to me very unlikely. The pas- 
sages which appear rather to favour the supposition (ver. 4, 7); 
are there only by way of antithesis; had such a custom really 
required to be formally attacked, it would have been brought 
under more signal notice. The custom of the heathen to cover 
themselves at sacrifices, and in the presence of the aruspices,” may 
indeed be appealed to, but it is thoroughly improbable that the 
Christians should have transplanted anything of heathen rites 
into ecclesiastical usage. There is likewise not a trace of this 





to be found elsewhere, while the subject of the veiling of women 
came under consideration at a later period, as the work of Ter- 
tullian de virginibus velandis proves. It is more reasonable to 
suppose that it was the well-known custom of the synagogue which 
was implied, the covering the head with a cloth during the hours 
of prayer. But as we said before, there is no sufficient founda- 
tion for supposing that such a custom ever existed among men. 
—The argument in ver. 3 has in addition something peculiar. The 
comparison between the relation of Christ to the church is based 
upon matrimony (Eph. v. 20, sqq.). But in spiritual marriage, 
Christ is not alone the head of the man, but of the woman also, 
without regard to distinction of sex. Yet is it here said, zrapvros 
avdpbs 4} Kehari 6 Xpiotds. However that cannot be urged, for 
in all such parallels discrepancies must exist. But wherefore 
the addition xepars 5¢ Xpiotod 6 Oeds? To the general con- 
text it. bears no reference; it only completes the accessory idea 


1 The unbridled customs of the age prove how necessary such severe regulations were 
in the times we are speaking of, The Fathers of the Church, e. g, Clemens Alex., 
Cyprian, &c., were obliged to express their displeasure at certain Christian women, who 
bathed with men without the decency of dress. (See Krabbe on the Apost. Constit. 
Hamburg. 1829, p. 125, sqq.). . 

2 Servius in Virg. Aen. iii, 407, writes: Sciendum sacrificantes diis omnibus capita 
velare consuetos ob hoc, ne se inter religionem aliquid vagis offerret oblutibus. 
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of the gradual advancement, as in ili. 22. The remarks already 
made on this passage, upon the question how far in such passages 
a subordination of Christ to the Father may be traced, are like- 
wise valid here. (In the idea xedady, according to the context, 
dominion is especially expressed. As in the human organization, 
the exercise of dominion over all the members proceeds from the 
head; so in the family, from the men ; in the church, from Christ ; 
in the universe, from God.), 

Ver, 4, 5. The first verse is only per contrarium to elucidate the 
meaning of the second, concerning which it really treats. In a spiri- 
tual fashion, the apostle views the bearing of men and women as of 
importance to their being. The man represents the governing 
principle in mankind, the woman the ministering ; in the former, 
therefore, the free open appearance was becoming; to the latter, 
the reserved, symbolically expressed by the veil. The expressions 
TpocevyeoOas and mpopyrevesv, refer however, as xiv. 13, shows, to 
the_Charismata_of tongues and prophesy. We learn from 











this passage that this was also conferred upon women, though 
ata later period the public ewercise of these gifts (see xiv. 
34, and 1 Tim. ii. 12) was entirely prohibited by the apos- 
tle. That this prohibition is not alluded to here is by no means 
important. Calvin has justly replied apostolus unum impro- 
bando alierum not probat ; he desired here first to continue the 
discussion already commenced. (In ver. 4 riis to be supplied to 
Kata Kehariys éyov, some wearing and covering for the head. 
—Billroth with propriety recognises a double meaning in the 
twofold cataiucyvver THY Kepadyv. It signifies first it disho- 
noureth his head, i.e. the part of the body which declares disho- 
nour, and next of the man that he dishonoureth Christ. Of the 
woman that she dishonours her husband, by omitting the sign of 
her subjection to him.— Shaving the woman’s head was a punish- 
ment for adultresses, the expression also bears application to 
want of discipline and shamelessneés.) 

Vers. 6—9. The necessity for adherence to strict morality is 
yet farther enforced by the apostle from the relation of man to 
woman, shown in the Mosaic account of the creation. The man 
is God’s eixaov xa) 86£a, the woman only man’s dofa. This refers 
back to Gen. . 27, where man is styled nbz and py of God. 
But Calvin has justly reminded us that this argument, and like- 
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wise that arising out of the cedady in ver. 3, must be adopted 
with the necessary restriction, and that the conclusion arrived at. 
by numerous schismatics is perfectly unsupported as to the man 
alone being the image of God, and not the woman. In the pas- 
sage of Genesis alluded to (i. 27) dominion is declared to be the 
chief characteristic of the divine image ; this was manifested more 
in the man than in the woman, and only for that reason, and so far 
Paul ascribes to him the image, and not tothe woman. This 
latter has a dependent position assigned to her, and all her fa- 
culties should be applied to the one purpose of serving the man, 
and elevating him in his higher and more important condition. 
This is signified by the expression do€a dvdpds, wherewith the 
apostle drops the parallel with the eixév. In order to place the 
subjection of the woman to man more clearly in view the apos- 
tle borrows an argument from the 2d chapter of Genesis. The 
fact that the woman was formed out of the ribof the man (é& 
avépos) and was destined to be his helper (dvd rév dvdpa éx- 





tic@m), is employed by Paul for this purpose. This sort of argu- 
ment would appear singular in these days, but evidently only be- 
cause we have not accustomed ourselves to read the Holy Serip- 
tures, especially the Old Testament, so literally. Paul. however 
proceeds upon the unrestricted divinity of the Old Testament, 
and the more this is generally recognized the more shall we be 
enabled to perceive the admissibility of such proofs. (In ver. 6, 
Evpdc Oa is to be understood as the increased «eipac@au.). 

Ver. 10. This passage has received more trouble and labour 
than its meaning appears to deserve. “Ef€ouvoia is evidently 
nothing more than an indication of the covering for the fe- 
male ‘head, and therefore of the veil, which is thus the sym- 
bol of the man’s power over the woman.’ ‘The conjectures 
é£ouBiav, éfvodca are quite unnecessary and untenable.2 The 


1 Hagenbach (Stud. 1828, pt. 2, p. 401, sqq.) would derive é£ovcia from é£etvas in 
the sense of “descent, extraction.’ But Liicke (pt. 3, p. 568, sqq.) has lexico- 
logically and exegetically proved this unsound. Liicke himself admits a brachylogy 
in the passage, viz. the omission of the definite genitive relation, which may be under- 
stood ina twofold reference, first to the man as an exercise of the éEovela, and then 
to the women and the object thereof. : 


2 The reading é£:0teca has certainly something in its favour, and is therefore put 
forth by Junius, Valckenaer, and others, (See the Scholia of the latter, vol. ii. p. 279.). 
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supposition that éfovoia is precisely the name of a head- 
dress, admits of no proof. The Hebrew TT) 2 a large upper 
garment, capable also of covering the head, is not derived 
from TT}: to rule, but from Tyr to spread. In the middle ages 
imperium certainly signified a woman’s head-dress (see Du Fresne 
Glossar. Med. Alvi. s. v.) ; and others have desired to receive é£ov-. 
cia in an active sense, “‘ symbol of the protecting power of the 
man over the woman,” with a reference to Ps. Ix. 9, »yiigy yy 
guard of my head, 7. e. protecting helmet. But this turn of the 
expression by no means agrees with the context. The apostle is 
engaged in proving, not that the man has to protect the woman, 
but that the latter has to obey him. The difficulty in the phrase 
dsa Tous ayyéAovs is much more important. The conjectures 
ayédys (on account of the flock), ayeXacous (by reason of unedu- 
cated men), avdpas, GyXovus, are collectively without authority ; 
the Codd. give no variations, but the supposition that dyyerou 








intimates-human-messengers,suitors,or-heathen-spies,even_mar- 
ried men, or overseer of the church, requires no serious refutation. 
The view of Heidenreich, that dua tovs ayyéXous isa formula ob- 
secrandi, as per omnes sanctos, cannot be maintained, for the 
New Testament acknowledges no invocation of angels. We may 
certainly hesitate as to good or bad angels being here meant, and 
it appears not unlikely that a reference exists to the narrative of 
Gen. vi. 2, where it is stated that the sons of God (Elohim) found 
the daughters of men fair, and united themselves to them. But 
we cannot admit the reference in this place, because dyyeAoe 
never implies bad angels alone. In the iv. 9 we understand by ay- 
yérous all the higher orders of beings, good and bad together, 
but the connection here does not sanction this supposition ; for if 
it were proposed to express the temptation of man by means of 
the sight of unveiled women, at the evil instigation of bad angels, 
as Mosheim among others thinks, and also the sorrow experienced 
by the good angels for sin, it must have been more precisely 
stated. Good angels alone are therefore referred to. Theodo- 
rete, and following him other expositors, have had the guardian 
angels (Matt. xviii. 10) specially in mind, so that the sense were, 
‘in order to avoid afflicting your holy guardian angel by an im- 
moral behaviour.” But whether the angels mentioned in Matt. 
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xvili. 10 (see Comm. on this passage) are to be regarded as a dis- 
tinct class, is too uncertain for us to venture to derive our expla- 
nation therefrom ; we can then only in a general way think of all 
the good angels. But on what grounds shall the women cover 
themselves on their account? Bengel replies, because (Is. vi. 2) 
the angels veil themselves before the Almighty. . But that would 
prove too much, for by a similar reasoning he might conclude 
that the men also should veil themselves before Christ, their Head. 
We can only admit the general reference, on account of the joy, 
which the angels have, in all that is holy and good (see Luke xv. 
10); and as the subject has a particular reference to veiling in 
the assemblies, we may entertain the idea that the angels, being 
themselves likewise engaged in the praise of God the Father, 
must be considered actively participating in the worship of God.t 
Thus according to the LXX. Ps. exxxvili. 1 says, évaytiov dryryé- 
— wv pare cot, although ver. 2 shows the subject to be the hymns 





in_the temple 

Ver. 11, 12. In order however to furnish no pretence for 
pride in man, Paul now brings forward the other side of the posi- 
tion, that is to say, that by the command of God the man came 
of woman, being born of her ; then again occurs the observation, 
that all comes from God, men as well as women. (In ver. 11 the 
' év kupim is to be understood, “ According to the command and 
appointment of the Lord.” The tewt. rec. has transposed the 
phrase in ver. 11, but critical authority is so unanimously opposed 
to the usual reading, that no doubt can prevail concerning its re- 
jection.). | 

Ver. 13—16. The apostle concludes, that every one must be 
sensible of the propriety of women being covered, especially in 
religious assemblies ; nature itself indicates this by the long hair 
which she bestows upon the woman as a covering and veil. This 
universal custom in all God’s churches cannot therefore be de- 
parted from, in accordance with the views of certain who were 
contentious. In the latter remark (ver. 16), is as it were con- 
tained the threat, “to whomsoever this is not agreeable, let him 
withdraw from the church, the custom cannot be changed.”’ (In 


1 This has been already propounded by the Fathers of the church. See Tertull. de 
Orat. c, 12, Orig. c. Cels. v. p. 233. Constit. Apost. viii. 4. 
m 
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ver, 14 the expression 7) Pua us Ssddoxes must not be overlooked, 
for this mode of expression occurs but rarely in the holy Scriptures, 
since nature is commonly conceived as being in absolute dependence 
upon God, and therefore, whenever it expresses purely physical 
subjects, is styled God. Passages like these show that the pre- 
sent prevalent practice of referring all to nature, is not in itself 
objectionable, but the circumspection with which the name of 
God is avoided is evidently the fruit of unbelief; nature is con- 
sidered without any relation to God. Koydaw is = comam alere, 
to permit the hair to grow long.—In ver. 15, wrepsB8dNaror is really 
a wide-flowing garment [Heb. i. 12], consequently veil. See Gen. 
xxiv. 65, xxxviii. 14.—In ver. 16, Hesychius explains dirdverxos 
by pdyipos, Pirepes ; it does not occur again in the New Testa- 
ment. This concluding verse decidedly points to a certain party 
in Corinth who wished to assert a greater degree of liberty. The 
extremes to which this tendency gave occasion in later times, is 
shown_in church history, by the accounts of the antinomian sects 





of the Karpokratians, &c. 


§ 10. THE HOLY COMMUNION. 
(xi. 17—84.) 


Far more important is the second subject upon which the 
apostle now enters, the conduct of the Corinthian Christians at 
the holy communion. With reference to this, the example of the 
better disposed appears either to have effected nothing, or they 
themselves were carried away by party spirit. At all events the 
apostle blames their conduct unconditionally, stigmatising it as 
calculated to change the blessing upon the assembly into a curse. 
(The rodro wapayyé\Xov of ver. 17 refers to the subject already 
mentioned in ver. 16, and the maintaining a better principle of 
order upon appearing in the assembly ; and with the commendation 
contained in ver. 16, a degree of reproach is connected in what 
follows.—The cuvépyec@as alludes especially to the assembling 
together, at which, according to the custom among early Chris- 
tians, it was usual to celebrate the holy communion daily, and 
also the love-feast. Billroth refers xpeirrov and #rtov to the 
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assembly itself, making the sense “these are not better, but 
rather worse,” but this is not favoured by the eis ro: it would be 
more correct to regard it as expressive of the ethical end of all con- 
gregation, prejudiced by the unsanctified state of mind in which 
the Corinthians were accustomed to meet together. In ver. 34, ecs 
kpiya ovvépyerOas expresses this.). . 

Ver. 18, 19. Paul does not now enter at once upon the main 
‘argument, but mentions first the dissensions among the Corin- 
thians, by employing wpdarov pév, to which no dedrepov dé succeeds, 
the ody of ver. 20 rather supplying its place. From this some- 
what undivided form, we are by no means to conclude that Paul 
proposed to treat first of the divisions, and afterwards of the 
abuses in the Lord’s Supper, or that he considered these same 
errors as oyicuata, but that he intended to expose the relation 
of these corruptions to existing dissensions (see on chap. i.), and 
how the corrupt practices on occasion of celebrating the holy 
. communion which Paul bewails, arose from the want of unity in 





the church (through the four aipécess), and further exhibited 
. themselves in the assembly by oyicuara when the greatness of 
their purpose in assembling together should rather have re- 
strained any disposition to cavil. The sentence «al pépos re 
miorevo is also to be thus explained. For it refers not to the 
oxlopara as such (the information concerning it being credited 
entirely, and not in part, by Paul), but to its influence upon the 
forms of the congregations. Concerning this latter point exag- 
gerated reports might have arisen which the apostle perceived to 
be such, but that they were not entirely without foundation Paul’s 
acquaintance with God’s dealings enabled him to see. He con- 
tinually passes his winnowing fan over a community, in order to 
separate the impure from it, and make manifest the approved. 
(In ver. 18 ékxAyola is not to be understood as the place of meet- 
' ing, but the congregation: “If ye come together, so that ye 
form an éxxAnoia, that faithful believers are present.” That is 
to say, smaller circles of persons closely connected might be 
formed who would yet represent no real éex«Anola. It would be 
advisable to omit, with Lachmann, the comma after yap and éx- 
kdnola, thus extending the current idea as far as vrapyew.— The 
difference between the cyicuara and aipécas in ‘this place is 


that the latter expression, as the stronger, contains the ground 
m 2 
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of the former, to which the xa) points. The aipéoes are also 
the chief points ef division mentioned in chap i., & consequence 
whereof was that the parties held themselves separate, even at 
the celebration of the holy supper, é.¢. occasioned cyicpata. 
—Billroth correctly observes that here the f#vais to be under- 
stood properly of the object: God's purpose in these very la- 
mentable divisions is to discover those who are firm in the faith. 
The good principle displays itself in moderation ; the bad in the 
_ separation of the impure. 1 John ii. 19.). 

Ver. 20—22. The apostle now proceeds to that which is the 
real object of reproof. (In ver. 22 ed« érawe is to be received 
only as Meiosis.) According to custom among the ancient Chris- 
tians, the celebration of the love-feast was regularly connected 
with that of the holy communion, so that the whole ceremony 
formed a strict commemoration of our Lord’s passover feast. 
Together they were viewed as one operation, and called detrver 


Kvpraxoyv—AJ] believers, as_members of a single God’s family, 


ate and drank together earthly and divine food, in witness of 
their inward unity for time and eternity. Hach individual ac- - 
. cording to his ability brought provision for this festival, which 
was then consumed in common, and this custom: continued to - 
exist down to the end of the fourth century, when, in consequence 
of the congregations becoming so numerous, it was found neces- 
sary to separate the love-feasts from the Lord’s Supper. Now in 
_ Corinth, where the spirit of love had lost considerable ground, 
these festivals were so conducted that each partook only of what 
he had provided, the rich enjoying fully while the poor lacked. 
The Lord’s Supper, the supper of love, thereby sank into an (évov 
Setrvov, and was a proceeding without meaning or significance, 
which each might have performed at home, and that which was 
intended as a bond of union became of none effect and was dis- 
honoured. However well calculated this account may be to dis- 
turb the pleasing illusions we are prone to form concerning the 
state of perfection existing in the ancient church, much may be 


1 Catholic interpreters desire to understand lere only the Agape without the Lord’s 
supper. This is decidediy an error ; the ‘apostolic church never celebrated an Agape 
alone, without the holy communion. But at all events we may infer from what is stated 
that the errors here reproved found only partial acceptance in the detavow kuptaxdv, 
which, when at a subsequent period separated from the Lord's supper, formed the feasts 


styled Agape. 
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found to operate in tempering our judgement. First, the 
proceedings of the Corinthians did not spring from disrespect 
towards the sacred rite, and in no degree from covetousness or 
a selfish appetite, but from the divisions among themselves, 
which was the fundamental cause of the isolation of individuals. 
Every one shared only with the members of their own party 
without regard to the wants of the other. Such a course of pro- 
ceeding, which would arise from attaching too great importance to 
slight points of difference, was in no way incompatible with a na- 
ture capable of more enlarged. views, and it does not appear that 
this fault as thus explained was general. Had each applied him- 
self seriously to the duty of self-examination, he would not have 
rated his brother’s sin higher than his own, and this the apostle 
endeavours earnestly to impress upon them in what follows. (In 
ver. 20 the emphasis is to be laid on tudv, “ when ye come to- 
gether it is no true Lord’s Supper that ye celebrate in so wrong 
a manner.’—Concerning éri 7d aio, consult Acts i. 15, ii. 1— 





Adirvov xuptaxdv_only occurs here._In the_Acts_of the_A postles 
the expression used is xAdows prov [see Acts ii. 42], signifying 
love-feast and Lord's Supper together. Tertullian employs also 
the term convivium dominicum, convivium Dei [Ad Uxor. ii. 4, 
8.]. But the name is not to be explained as Heidenreich supposes, 
coena in honorem domini instituta, but “ feast, given by the Lord, 
to which he invites believers.’—In ver. 21 mporap avery means 
the consuming of the food supplied for themselves and those be- 
longing to them, without sharing the same with their poorer breth- 
ren.—In ver. 22 Heidenreich erroneously places the expression 
éxxrnota Geod in opposition to oieéa, and concludes that it signi- 
fies church buildings. But the acceptance of this view is for- 
bidden by the Qeovd, which is inapplicable to a building, and: 
moreover by the catadpovely and rarawcydvew tols pt) Eyovtas, 
which are parallel. The circumstances of the apostolic church 
were not yet of a nature that Christians could possess buildings 
which were exclusively churches.) 

Vers, 283—25. To this reproof on the part of the apostle fol- 
lows a communication concerning the tradition relative to the ce- 
lebration of the Lord’s Supper, which by the ydp would appear 
to be elicited by circumstances similar to those which had called 
for the former; although it was not the Lord’s Supper itself, 
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but only the love-feasts preceding it, which had been profaned 
by the Corinthians; from this we may understand that Paul, 
holding forth the exalted nature of this sacrament, and its inti- 
mate and important connexion with the love-feast, desired to 
make the Corinthians fully sensible of their guilt in introducing 
their differences into the solemn rite. The passage from ver. 27 
especially refers to this. Paul brings before their view what the 
Lord’s Supper is, in order more strongly to impress upon them 
the necessity for self-examination. That dogmatic errors in the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper were propagated is not expressly 
stated, but, according to 1 Cor. xv..12, it is extremely probable 
that such were ready prepared to find entrance upon the slightest 
deviation from the pure faith. If the resurrection of the body 
were denied, the presence of the glorified body of our Lord was 
easily made the subject of error. In order therefore to remove 
all pretext’ for the adoption of these errors, the apostle furnishes 
them textually with the entire doctrine which he had himself 





already—preached—to—them.—Concerning the Pauline _form_of 


institution it has already been fully entered upon in Comm. 
vol. ii. 440, sqq., third edit., to which the reader is referred. 
In the life of the apostle (Exposition of the Epist. to the 
Romans, p. 8) it has already been stated that we could not rea- 
sonably conclude that every individual historical fact in the life 
of the Lord had been immediately imparted to the apostle by 
Christ, but with the holy communion it was an especial case. 
The dogmatic principle contained therein was so closely bound 
up with historical foundation that it was not possible to separate 
the one from the other; in this particular therefore an immediate 
revelation from the Lord is correctly inferred. Hxegetically the 
amo tod xupiov cannot be otherwise received than with the anti- 
thesis ov« am’ advOporav, as expressly stated by Paul in Gal. i. 
12. Accordingly we have here an authentic declaration of the 
risen Saviour himself concerning his sacrament, and the church 
has ever regarded this as the most important passage in the New 
Testament respecting the holy communion. It has been alleged 
in opposition to this, that azo only signifies the receiving through 
an agent, and that consequently the apostle only here lays claim 
to having received from the apostles as eye-witnesses. But then 
Paul would stand upon a level with all other Christians who like- 
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wise received the sacrament from the apostles, while here. some- 
thing especial is attributed. It therefore follows that in the 
New Testament itis not always strictly indispensable to ob- 
serve the distinction between do and vapa, as is further shown 
in the remarks upon Gal.-i. 1. In fact it may be supposed 
that Paul here employs dro, because he desired to discriminate 
between the personal appearance of our Lord (see Acts ix.) and 
his revelation by means of his Spirit. The reading vapa in some 
of the Codd. is therefore only correction. 

Ver. 26. Christ’s own words are only contained in vers. 24, 25; 
ver. 26 is added by Paul himself as an illustration of the eds tiv 
éuny avdpvnow. The announcement of the Saviour's death shall 
not only take place as often as the Lord’s Supper is celebrated ; 
but this celebration, and the announcement bound up in it, shall 
continue until the second coming of the Lord, consequently 
through the entire a’wy obros, until the supper of the Lamb in 
God’s kingdom. (Rev. xix. 9.). The idea of making known the 





death naturally includes, as Gicumenius appositely remarks, the 
remembrance contained therein, wacav thy Swpedv Kal wacay THY 
diravOpeTiav Kail Tacav Tv cwtnpiav, only that we may be 
uncertain whether xatayyéAnete is to be received as indicative 
or imperative. The yap, connecting verses 25 and 26, agrees 
with both ; for ye certainly make known, would call to mind the 
custom in the celebration of the communion, thanking God for 
creation and also redemption through the death of Christ. But 
Heidenreich has correctly observed that the phrase dypus ob €XOn 
must be taken imperatively, for it was impossible Paul should 
say, ye do it until the coming of the Lord. 

Ver. 27. Of the highest importance to the dogma of the Lord’s 
Supper are the words of exhortation from the apostle which here 
follow. He says one may partake of the sacred feast dvatiws, 
and thereby make himself worthy of punishment. The question 
arises, what is to be understood by avafiws? In connexion with 
the subject before us, the judging others instead of ourselves, and 
uncharitableness towards others, is intended. This may be found 
to include the idea admitting of universal and especial application 
to all times and circumstances, the impenitent are unworthy 
guests at the Lord’s Supper, not from the sinfulness abstract- 
edly, but the sinning without repenting, the hardy persistence 
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in sin. It is the more important to uphold this view, because 
individuals of tender consciences feeling the operation of sin in 
themselves, often deem themselves unworthy, and so refrain from 
the strengthening influence to be derived from the holy sacrament. 
It is the impenitent participation which constitutes évoyos Tov 
cdpatos Kab Tov alpatos Tod Kupiov. The expression évoyos 
(from évéyeo@at, adstrictus teneri) signifies reus, to incur a 
penalty, taetOvvos, as Hesychius explains it. It is usually con- 
nected with «pics or Odvaros (Matt. v. 21, sqq.,: xxvi. 66; 
Mark iii. 29), here it is placed together with the object, to 
which the guilt has reference. But it is obviously consistent 
neither with the connexion or Paul’s meaning to understand 
the idea thus, “ Whoever partakes unworthily of bread and 
wine, is so wicked that he would have joined in condemning 
Christ to death.” The thought of. the apostle tends not to the 
distant Saviour crucified on Golgotha, but considers. him as pre- 
sent in the last supper which he instituted, which he continued 
as_a. memorial of himself. Therefore not only Xpicrod is used, 





‘but camatos Kal duatos Xptotov, which would be irreconcileable 
with the former acceptation. The sense is rather, ‘‘ Whoever un- 
worthily partakes of the bread and wine, is guilty of an offence 
against the most Holy One.” As the greatness of the offence is 
determined by the elevation of the object against whom the deed 
is directed, as likewise he who affronts a prince finds it more 
difficult to excuse himself than he who mocks a beggar, or he 
who robs a church, than the man who steals from a private house, 
so is the unworthy receiving of the Lord’s Supper the more hein- 
ous, because the holiness of Christ present therein is so great. 
Indeed we must say, that a mighty argument against Zwinglius’ 
views of the Lord’s Supper lies in this passage; the apostle treats 
it as a high mystery, which bears within itself a power to bless 
and likewise to destroy. Christ is present in the Lord’s Supper 
in his human nature, so that he who receives the elements unwor- 
thily, is guilty of sin towards Christ himself. The fact that the 
consecrated elements are here denominated bread and wine, proves 
sufficiently that the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation is 
entirely unscriptural. But it is just.as certain that concerning 
the manner of Christ’s presence in the holy communion, nothing 
further can be drawn from this passage. That the Calvinistic 
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acceptation of this doctrine must yield in the chief points to the 
Lutheran can only be inferred by a strict analogy of the general 
points of doctrine, especially as they refer to the person of Christ 
and to the relationship of the divine and human nature in him. 
In that case we may here find a certain guide.—Ver. 27 is em- 
ployed by the Roman Catholics as a defence of the communio 
sub una, because it says, 65 dv éoOin tov dptov TotTOV, 7) Tivy TO 
moTnpLov Tov Kkupiov. It is true that several good MSS. read «al, 
-but without doubt 7 is preferable to the more. unusual form. 
Winer (Gr. p. 413) has therefore with reason remarked that this 
certainly permits us to suppose that some may devoutly receive 
the bread without the wine ; and in addition to this, if, according 
to the Roman Catholic view, the cup ought never to be received, 
the 7) can in no manner apply. Paul in that case must have 
‘written 09 av és Gin Tov dprov todTov. ° 

Vers. 28, 29. To this the exhortation to serious self-examina- 
tion before receiving the holy Sacrament naturally connects it- 
self. The doxewatew is, as may be readily comprehended, to be 





considered in conjunction with the result of this exercise of self- 
investigation and repentance. As perfectly conformable to this 
passage confession was instituted by the church, and it were 
much to be desired that the practice of real private confession 
were still retained instead of a general admonition being substi- 
tuted in its place.—At the same time the former idea is again 
taken up here (ver. 29), and the form évoyos c@puaros Kai aiua- 
tos xupiov elucidated by 2) Suaxpivev To coda Tod Kvpiov. These 
-words however only confirm the view before taken of the gvoyos 
k. T. d.,.for Seacpive signifies likewise in this place “to separate 
as holy from unholy, consequently to treat the Lord’s Supper as 
if it were an ordinary matter, and as if he were not present.” 
The question then occurs, whether these words justify Luther’s 
supposition that the unbelieving do also receive the body of the 
Lord?! Had the great Reformer declared, with reference to this, 
that those who received unworthily not only did not receive 


1 The strict Lutherans of the 16th century went so far‘as to assert: Nihilo plus rece- 
pisse in prima coena Petrum quam Judam. Calvin, on the xi. 27, expresses himself 
thus: Hyo hoc axioma teneo, neque mihi usquam excuti patiar, Christum non posse a suo - 
spiritu divelli. Unde constituo, non recipi mortuum eius corpus, neque disjunctum a ~ 
spiritus suiviriute. Jam qui viva fide et poenitentia vacuus est, quum nifil habeat spiritus 
Christi, ipsum Christum quomodo reciperet? Sicut ergo fateor, quosdam esse qui vere 
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the blessing, but thereby suffered positive evil consequences 
(a x«piua), this would have been perfectly compatible. with 
the sense. The words xpiua éavr@ éoOier evidently bind the 
curse to the action of unworthy participation. But that the 
unbelieving communicant receives the body and blood of Christ in 
itself is not sanctioned by the words ; we may suppose the perni- 
cious effect of his unholy act to be, that the power of the body 
and blood repels him. As he who sins against the Holy Ghost 
does not receive the Spirit, but is rejected of it, so likewise the- 
unbelieving recipient of the Lord’s Supper does not receive Christ, 
but is rejected by Him: It is well to distinguish between the 
unbelieving and the unworthy receiving of the Sacrament. Even 
believers may receive the Sacrament unworthily, and this possibi- - 
lity is here stated by Paul; inasmuch as the person so sinning is 
still faithful, he can receive Christ ; insofar as he sins however: 
he can have no blessing, but a curse. But the thorough unbe- 
liever, in whom no regeneration is found, can in no sense what- 





ever_be_said_to_receive the body and blood of Christ, because the 





faith is wanting which would enable him to do so. The degree 
of offence in such a case depends upon the measure of conscious- 
ness with which he, wanting faith, approached the table of the 
Lord : he who drew near in voluntary ignorance will also be 
judged according to this circumstance. Luther arrived at his 
decision from the attempt to maintain the union of the greater 
and lesser objects in the Sacrament, which also led him to sup- 
' pose that not only bread and wine, but also Christ’s flesh and 
blood, were received with the physical mouth, although not again 
after a Capernaitish manner. But these extreme opinions were 
not necessary to Luther’s object: Christ’s glorified flesh and 
blood can only be received by regenerate man (without the bap- 
tism of regeneration there is no Lord’s Supper !), for such, the 
Divine presence is in and with the elements; the unregenerate, 
on the contrary, has no faculty to appropriate the Divine pre- 
sence to himself, and consequently receives only the external sym- 
bols. Brenz says very appositely, although a good Lutheran 
(Luther’s works, vol. xvii. 2482), “ The mouth of faith receives the 


simul in cena et tamen indiyne Christun recipiant, quales sunt multi infirmi, ita non 
admitto, eos qui fidem historicam tantum sine vivo ponilentie et fidei sensu afferunt, 
aliud quam signum recipere. 
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body of Christ, the carnal mouth bread and wine.’’ Because the 
bread and wine are not changed, the physical mouth receives 
them alone, the spiritual food being reserved for, and perceptible 
only to the mouth of faith, or, yet more closely, the mouth of the 
believing and inwardly renewed man, who already, though yet be- 
low, bears within himself the germ of the glorified body. 

Ver. 30-32. The condition of the Corinthian church, which in 
many points of view appears to have been unsatisfactory, is clearly 
attributed by Paul to their disrespect towards the holy commu- 
nion. Only the strictest self-examination could save them 
from the Divine judgement; and if this were wanting, the 
judgements of the Lord must take effect (as they had already 
experienced) ; but in his mercy he would chastise the faith- 
ful, in order to save them from condemnation with the world.— 
This passage is important, as more precisely fixing the sense of 
the xpiya (ver. 29.). Without the subsequent advance of the 
kptvec Oat (= rraweveo@ar) to the kataxpivesOat, we should have 
already concluded in ver. 29 xpiva to signify eternal condem- 





nation. But the omission of the article intimates that it is not 
the last judgement which is meant, but an admonishing reproof 
calculated to impress the mind, and at the same time prove of 
advantage to the faithfnl! The Corinthians had partaken of 
Christ’s flesh and blood unworthily, but they were not for that rea- 
son eternally condemned,? they had thereby materially prejudiced 
their inward living, they were on the way to condemnation, from 
which the Almighty sought to recover them by chastisement, the 
apostle by reproof.2 The only difficulty in these verses is to deter- 


1 Thus Wolf and Bengel decide. The latter also correctly observes on this passage : 
Kpipa, sine articulo, indivium aliquod, morbum, mortemve corporis, ut qui Domini cor- 
pus non discernunt, suo corpore luant. Non dicit 76 xardaxpipa, condemnationem. Nevers 
theless Billroth himself considers it refers to eternal condemnation. 

2 The supposition that the unworthily participating in the Lord’s Supper, in itself, 
can lead to everlasting condemnation, or stand equal in guilt to sin committed against 
the Holy Ghost, may prove hurtful, by deterring individuals from approaching the sacred 
rite, The confession of Goethe is remarkable on this point. He was first led by this. 
fear to avoid both church and altar. (See his works, last edit., vol. xxv., p. 125.). The 
ancient church possessed a far clearer view respecting the supper instituted by Divine 
love ! . 

3 The remarks of Rosenkranz (Eucyel. p, 52.), mentioned by Billroth, in this place, 
and which I shall likewise quote, are much to the point: “As the baptismal confession 
requires the acknowledgment of sin, so likewise the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
demands the knowledge of one’sself. It assists to the extreme in fortifying the will and 
desire to lead a life agreeable to the same, because it immediately gives to the individual 
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mine, whether in ver. 30 the aoGevels and dppworor, as well as the 
koupdoGat, are of inward or outward application, or to be received 
in both senses together. My own views incline to the latter belief; 
the nature of the thing appears to forbid the supposition, that 
only outward sufferings are intended without internal likewise. 
The consequence of an act, such as the unworthy participation in 
‘the holy Sacrament, must be, in the first place, a mental dis- 
turbance. The only question therefore that could arise, is, 
whether such inward detriment is not alone to be understood, 
‘without any reference to outward suffering? But the supposi- 
tion of suffering endured by the Corinthians, being sent by the 
Lord as a means of chastisement and profit to them, does not 
allow the outward sufferings to be omitted. These, such as sick- 
ness, &c., are rather the means in God’s hand of awakening the 
slumbering conscience to the condition of the inward life. This 
passage may be regarded as parallel with y. 5, in which the apostle 
commands the body of the sinner to be given over to Satan, in 
erder_to-save_his—soul_in_the day_of_the Lord. ‘The expressions 








(ver. 30) may consequently be regarded as a climax; doOeveis 
and &ppworos express the lesser and higher degree of laxity in 
the inward life, and analogous physical sorrows, but cowdacGas, 
the highest: degree of inward deadness, indicating likewise the 
physical death. According to 2 Cor. v., it cannot be doubted, 
that at the time the apostle wrote these epistles, he regarded the 
second coming of the Lord as near at haud. Death, in a frame of 
mind verging towards apostacy, consequently appeared to him to 
preclude all participation in Christ's kingdom; while this forfeit, 
being the precise penalty inflicted by God, might in effect prove 
the means of awakening fallen sinners for eternal life. (In 
ver. 30, dia TodT0 = because this has happened among you.— 
‘Txavos, the custom of many,is found also in Luke vii. 11, 12, 
viii, 82.—In ver. 31, the éavrovs Ssexpivowev is indulgently ex- 
pressed. axpivw appears to be selected with reference to ver. 
29 ; as the Lord’s Supper should be perfectly distinguished from 
an ordinary repast, so likewise the unworthy guests at the same 


the consciousness, that the task he has to discharge is in itself (through Christ) already 
effected, and that consequently the reality of a godly life, such as he desires to lead, is 
not impossible. But he who lightly receives the holy communion without repentance, 
and without the desire to live conformably to the principle in the same, eats and drinks 


to himself a condemnation. 
9° 
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should be distinct from the worthy, and out of this distinction a 
voluntary separation followed.) 

Ver. 33, 34. In conclusion, Paul recommends brotherly love, 
and devout, respectful behaviour in celebrating the sacred rite. 
Other points touching the right celebration of the holy Sacrament 
appear to require mention, but as this might involve an explana- 
tion of his own personal views on the subject, he promises to make 
it the object of further communication upon his arrival among 
them. (Ver. 33. “ExdéyecOas generally signifies in the New Tes- 
tament “to wait,” like dmexdéyerOar. The idea, “wait for one 
another,” would convey the erroneous impression, that some had 
partaken earlier, before the others came. But it has here the 
signification of “ excipere convivio,” the sense being, share with 
one another what ye have, that the feast may be a real festival of 
love.) ; 


a 





§ 11. THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 
(xii, 1—xiv. 40.) 


The following section belongs unquestionably to those in the 
New Testament which are best calculated to convey a lively im- 
pression of the most remarkable times in the history of the world, 
viz. the early days of the disciples, and the period when wings of 
the infant church were gradually extending over mankind, which 
was marked by the most important appearances ever revealed. 
The stream of life which, like a sacred living flame, was poured 
on the first disciples of the Lord at Pentecost, extended itself 
over the newly arisen churches, and awakened in all those who 
yielded themselves to its influence a depth of purpose, a power of 
action, a sentiment of heavenly joy hitherto unfelt by mankind, 
and which only beamed all the clearer amid the dark shadows of 
the heathen world which surrounded the apostolic churches. But 
the spiritual gifts were manifested in the first instance, that is to 
say, in their first striking potency, and in the contest with a pre- 
vailing world of evil, in a miraculous manner (i. e. one contrary to 
the laws of nature), and their further development by appearances 
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which were inexplicable.1_ The miraculous power of Christ ap- 
peared extended to the whole church ! Down to the end of the 
third century, and consequently until the period of the church’s 
dominion over heathenism, these miraculous gifts of the infant 
church were continued, although gradually diminishing. (See 
the passages of the K.V.V. referring thereto, with learned re- 
search, in Dodwelli Dissert. in Iren. Oxoniz, 1689, 2d trea- 
tise.) Among the excitable Greeks, particularly in Corinth, 
the spiritual gifts displayed themselves in the most forcible 
manner. All forms and appearances under which they became 
known seem to have been here prominent, and to have operated | 
with a powerful fermentation. As in the meantime the men upon 
whom these gifts, sacred in themselves, descended, were not yet 
perfectly sanctified, since in them the old man yet retained his 
power, and many of them likewise permitted their human weak- 
nesses to interfere with the exercise of the spiritual power which 
filled them, it_was_possible that the employment of the gifts gave 








occasion to numerous abuses. This happened especially with the 
gift of the tongues, the striking and dazzling display of which led 
the Corinthians to overrate its value, and the whole of the fol- 
lowing observations arose from the existence of this error, which 
the apostle was determined to reprove. In order to make the 
Corinthians aware of the right position of the gift of tongues, 
with regard to the other phenomena, Paul takes a retrospect 
of the gifts in general, with a view to prove from the analogy 
of the various members of the corporeal organism that the 
members of the spiritual organism also, although differing among 
themselves, must yet all serve the same end, and have their 
origin in the selfsame spirit (xii. 1—31), stating that love must 
be the ruler of all the other gifts, because by that their first real 
value is obtained (xiii. 1—13); and he then finally proceeds 
to enlarge upon the special application of the gifts of speech in 
Christian assemblies (xiv. 1—40.). However attractive the whole 
section may be, it is nevertheless an extremely difficult one, 


1 See among recent works on the subject, Die Geistesgaben der ersten Christen, 
insbesondere die sogenannte Sprachengabe, by David Schulz, Breslau, 1836. In con- 
nexion with it may be mentioned Baur’s Neue Abb. ueber die Sprachengabe (Stud. 1838, 
part 3), which contains a criticism on Schulz’s work. Koester’s work, Die Propheten 
des alten and neuen Testaments (Leipzig, 1838), also deserves attention, 
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and principally for this reason, that the Charismatic form of ope- 
ration of the Holy Ghost ceased with the third century, and 
we have therefore now no means of taking a right view of the 
apostolic condition. It cannot be surprising that we must 
feel this regret, when we see that Chrysostom, who lived nearly 
fifteen hundred years nearer to the apostolic age, expressed 
himself in just the same manner, because he likewise could 
gain no precise views as to the spiritual operation of the Charis- 
mata. His 29th homily upon our Epistles begins with the words: 
TovTo a&rav TO ywplov opéddpa éotly dcages, THv Oe dcadear } 
TOY Tpaypdtav ayvoud Te Kab Erewris Toe, TOY TOTE bev cUp- 
Bawovror, viv 8 ob yevopevon. | 
Vers. 1—3. The 12th chapter is so clearly a continuation of the 
preceding one, that Paul observes, had he time before his appear- 
ing among them to prolong his remarks upon the Lord’s Supper, 
he must nevertheless immediately explain himself concerning the 
mvevpaTixd, in order that his admonitions may act _as an immediate 
prohibition of the abuse. Billroth has with Heidenreich consi- 
dered the qepi 6é tv mvevpatixdy masculine, and received it in 
the special signification “of those speaking with the tongues.” 
But the passages xiv. 1. 37 do not confirm this explanation of 
the words: for in xii. 1, ta wvevpatixd sc. yapioparta, as in 
this place, is especially to be understood of the spiritual gifts, 
and in xiv. 87 the wvevparuxds is every possessor of a Charisma, 
not only the gift of tongues. Starting from the most general point 
of view, Paul next reminds the Corinthians of their heathen condi- 
tion, in which no quickening power could be conferred by their life- 
less idols ; while all those who acknowledged Christ were conscious 
of receiving a spiritual strength from him, whereby they were en- 
abled to call Jesus their lord, that is to say, to pronounce in word 
and truth the acknowledgment of the circumstances of their depen- 
dence on him, and endowment by him. The universality of the 
working of the Holy Spirit in the church is thus established, with — 
which the following description of the variety of its operations per- 
fectly agrees. This could only be objected to insofar asit might 
be urged that a supernatural power was also evident in heathenism.. 
The worship of Bacchus and of Cybele inspired its followers, al- 
though with an unholy spirit. But Bauer (work already quoted, 
p. 649, note) remarks with reason, that it could not be replied 
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to this, that Paul was not considering such isolated appear- 
ances of Gentilism, but rather regarding it in its whole and 
comprehensive working; for in the oracles as well as other 
orgiastic appearances, much existed that was analogous to the 
gift of tongues. The emphasis is rather to be laid upon the 
expression elowvka: the lifeless idols were contrasted with the 
living, efficient Christ, who as the Adyos created the Aarcly ev 
mvevpate in, the faithful. It is evident besides, that this expres- 
sion does not strictly and singly apply to the gift of the yAwe- 
cats AaXely, but to the active operation of the Spirit especially, 
by which confession of faith is incited. (In ver. 2 some hesi- 
tation may occur between the choice of the readings 67: and 
dre.  Billroth decides for the latter, Lachmann has adopted 
the former, placing however the ére near within brackets. I 
prefer the d7z, because then the expression, “‘ ye know that ye 
were Gentiles,’ includes in it the presupposition of the Gentile 








conditionx—The-change-into_67e_arose, in my opinion, from sup- 
positig that Paul intended to say, “ Ye know, that, as ye were 
Gentiles,” as in that case Sri dre is read together. Valckenaer 
conjectures it should be 67s, dre €Ovn Are, Wre.—See concerning 
avad0epa in ver. 3 on Rom. ix. 8, 1 Cor. xvi. 22.—Billroth cor- 
rectly observes that Jesus is used and not Christ, in order to 
mark more distinctly the historical individuality of the Redeemer. 
—-The two related sentences are by no means the same; ovdels 
reyes Gvddepa “Incoodv and ovdeis Svvaras cimety xdpsov 'Incodr, 
are not identical in meaning. The former sentence stands op- 
posed to the Satanic evil spirit, the latter to the natural human 
spirit. Even the unenlightened man may take pleasure in Jesus, 
when the beam of divine light reaches his heart, and he can first 
call him his Lord; it is only the devilish impulse that is capable 
of cursing Jesus. It is therefore probable that év wrvevpats Ocod 
may indicate a more general working of the Spirit, & mvevpare 
ayio the specifically Christian ; so that the sense would be, “‘ No 
one, even he who only speaks in a general way in the Spirit of God, 
can curse Jesus, but none also, except he in whom the holy Spirit 
speaks, can call him Lord.”—Lachmann has accepted the read- 
ing according to which dva@eua Inootds, xtptos Inoods, are re- 
garded as explanations; but this has something so constrained, 
that I am induced to prefer the more usual] connexion.) 
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Vers, 4—6, The unity of the divine Spirit present in all be- 
lievers appears manifested under-various forms as diaipécess, in 
different individuals. But this by no means signifies that the 

" various gifts, freeing themselves from their source, incorporate 
themselves as it were with the soul in which they are to appear ; 
it rather supposes the division of the gifts (see Acts ii. 3), as the 
lights in colours are divided by the prism. The unity of the 
Spirit is thereby not annulled, but the same Spirit is only re- 

' fracted into various gifts, according to the capacity of the soul 
with which it comes into contact. But when in the passage 
under consideration the unity of the spiritual principle is indi- 
cated by various expressions, mvetua, xvptos, Oeds, it can cer- 
tainly notarise from accident. The substantiality of the Divine 
Being, the Spirit in itself, is the principle of unity, the condi- 
tion of the Trinity, which manifests itself everywhere, but speaks 
also in the gifts; and thus the gifts are of the Father, of the Son, 
and ofthe Holy Ghost. But holding this view, it cannot be denied 





thatall gifts are in an especial manner gifts of the Holy Ghost ; 
and ver. 7, sqq. plainly show that Paul refers them all to the 
Spirit. As however the Father and the Spirit is in Christ, so 
also the Spirit is one with the Father and the Son, and cer- 
tain gifts correspond equally with the Father or the Son. In 
placing together the three divine persons, the Holy Ghost al- 
ways appears as the manifestation of the inmost depths of the 
Godhead, and therefore in this place the three positions may be 
viewed as an anticlimax. The expression yapiouara, which in 
a more extended sense includes all gifts without exception (xii. 
81, xiv. 1), refers here to the spiritual gifts as enumerated, in 
ver. 8, to the codia, yrdous, wiotts. The d:axovias indicate the 
more external ecclesiastical gifts of government and lending aid 
to the necessitous (ver. 28); and finally, the evepy7uata, those 
gifts in which power was revealed, such as the healing disease 
under all its various forms (ver. 9, 30.). The most general and 
comprehensive class of gifts is quite correctly referred to the 
Father and the omnipotence revealed in him; the more limited 
class, manifesting itself within the precincts of the Church, to the 
Son, as the principle of compassionate love; while the third and 
smallest class, restricted to the circle of the enlightened members 


in the church, is referred to the Holy Spirit as the principle of 
n 
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sanctification and knowledge. (1 Cor. ii. 10.). It would be in- 
teresting to have the power of arranging the nine gifts which 
follow, under one or other of these rubrics; but in the Scripture, 
as in nature, there is a kind of vast irregularity often apparent 
amidst accuracy and order, and this is precisely the case here.’ Of 
the second class there appears no especial forms mentioned until 
ver. 28; the mpodyteia belongs rather to the first than the last 
division, and various other deviations occur. Just as little does the 
account agree (ver. 283—30), with the corresponding passage in Isa. 
x1. 2, sqq. ; afree course must be acknowledged in such passages. 
Ver. 7—11. The main object of the enumeration of the single 
Charismata which follows, as shown by the frequent repetition of 
the wvedua, is evidently to keep in view the identity of origin, 
and destination of the same, notwithstanding any internal diver- 
sity. The one and the same Spirit of God (ver. 11) works all 
these gavendcets (ver. 7) to one end, and divides them as he will. 
It is easily understood that this xafws Bovreras (ver. 11 and 








ver. 18) certainly refers to the personality of the Spirit, and is 
not to be received of absolute free-will, but of a conditional will, 
which, according to the nature of man, is also from God. Re- 
generation does not absolutely create other qualities in men, it 
predominates over them, sanctifying and glorifying those already 
present. No individual however possessed the power of gaining 
at any time, or appropriating to himself the Charismata, by exer- 
cising them (as according to Acts viii. Simon Magnus intended) ; 
it was only the will of the Spirit which conferred it id/a éxdore, 
i.e singulis singulatim. This does not infer however that the in- 
dividual could possess but one single gift ; several were frequently 
in operation in one subject, and the apostles each exercised the 
greater part, if not all. All gifts are appointed mpos To cup- 
pépov (ver. 7) of the possessors of the gift and of the community,’ 


1 By the exchange of repos and éAXos, nothing would be gained for the order of the 
gifts, as Billroth has correctly observed. For if we should say that @ uéyv, with both the 
étépw dé, mark the three principal rubrics, whilst the gifts subordinate to those were ex- 
pressed by the d\Aw dé, these three classes do not agree with those named in ver. 4—6. 
The apostle binds himself to no rule in the recapitulation, save that he descends from the 
higher to the lower. 

2 Billroth here erroneously supposes apds to signify secundum, according to measure, 
which (see Winer's Gr. p. 348, d.) is not an impossible meaning, only that in this case 
it is clearly intended to say, that the gifts were not to be trifled with, but to have a use, 
for which reason apés here signifies ad. 
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single and collectively.—It has been already remarked that all 
the gifts are not here enumerated, since ver. 28, sqq. serves asa 
continuation of the passage under consideration, the subject of 
which commences with ver. 4; there exists however absolutely 
no ground for supposing that there were other gifts besides those 
mentioned in this chapter; it is at the same time not unreason- 
able to suppose that some of them might be under slight regula- 
tion. Some degree of importance may also be attributed to the 
fact that the first three gifts are not miraculous, while the suc- 
ceeding are of miraculous order ; wisdom, knowledge, faith may 
be always in a certain degree present in the church, but not the 
gifts of healing and of tongues, &c. Certainly this distinction is 
by no means unimportant, yet wisdom, knowledge, and faith, as 
Charismata, must be distinguished from the analogous appear- 
ances not being such which belong chiefly to the essence of 
the Christian life, as we have taken occasion to observe in 
the Commentary on ii. 6, 7. No Christian is without faith, 





yet all do not possess the Charisma of faith, which is something 
more than a simple increase of general belief, for then there 
might also be Charismata of love, hope, and prayer. We cannot 
therefore employ this distinction in classifying the Charismata, 
for all without exception are miraculous and extraordinary in 
their operation through the Holy Ghost. We are not speaking 
of a wisdom or knowledge attained gradually by practice and 
faith, but of a condition proceeding from higher illumination, 
and must of ourselves perceive and allow that as Charismata, 
wisdom, knowledge, and faith, are no longer existent in the 
present church, but are only to be found in agreement with 
their general idea, exhibiting themselves in some individuals 
in a greater degree than in others; but Charismatically, the 
Holy Ghost has ceased to work in the church since the time 
of the apostles ; all, even wisdom and knowledge, must now be 
gained by gradual exercise, whilst in the apostolic times” it was 


1 Baur (Stud. Jahrg. 1838, part 3, p. 683) thinks this goes so far as to deny that the 
Holy Spirit yet operates in the church. This is evidently an error. The assertion 
that the revelation and inspiration of the apostles was not imparted to the whole church, 
but was confided entirely to themselves, is as little justifiable as the supposition that 
the Spirit no longer works by means of miraculous gifts in the established condition of 
the church ; these gifts being only requisite to the foundation of the church would seem 
to infer that the Holy Spirit had ceased to work therein ; it reveals itself now however in 


nm 2- 
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nimmediate consequence of divine operation in the soul. Just 
as little can we discern between the spiritual powers in which 
the enlightening property of the Holy Ghost manifested itself; 
for, as we shall see, however the difference of reason, understand- 
ing, the will, may be brought under discussion, it can furnish no 
certain ground of decision in our inquiry, because other objects 
than these powers must be considered in the Charismata. Without 
doubt Neander (Apost. Zeitalt. yol. i. p. 174, sqq.) has written 
most to the point on this subject ; and with a few exceptions, such 
for example as his view regarding the gift of tongues, I cannot 
withhold my agreement from what he has advanced. According 
to this two principal classes of gifts are to be considered, the 
jirst comprehending all those verbally, the second those actively 
manifested. But both classes may be subdivided into two other 
divisions, according as the condition of mind of the possessor of 
the gift is more or less passive, since what is divine manifests 
itself directly without being wrought upon by any concurring 





capacity for judging. ‘The first form may be considered espe- 


cially operating where early mental discipline had increased self- 
knowledge and exercised reflection, and to have been found 
among the more learned in the church, of whom, for example, 
Apollos appears to have been one. A third might be added to 
the two subdivisions of the gifts operating by speech, which pes- . 


another manner. It may be consequently asked if some Charismata may not now and 

— ever remain, as possessed by the apostolic church, This applies particularly to wisdom, 
knowledge, spiritual discernment. But if we reflect upon the manner in which’ suck 
Charismata were displayed in the apostles and such members of the ancient church as 
‘we may assume were possessed of these gifts, we must allow that, in this form also, the 
Spirit reveals itself no longer. The story of Ananias and Saphira is an instance of the 
gift of spiritually discerning (Acts v.); where shall we now find anything similar? The 
Charismatic knowledge was likewise deeper, more intuitive, than is now even percepti- 
ble in the most enlightened individual. The Spirit certainly is now, as then, in the 
church, but it works in a different manner. Formerly the Holy Spirit operated as an 
imomediate, efficacious, suddenly inspiring power, but now it acts slowly, presupposing 
the employment of all natural means of aid. These views concerning the Charismate were 
early laid down by our dogmatizers in opposition to the Catholic doctrine of the con- 
tinuance of the miraculous gifts. (See Gerhard Loci Theol. vol. xii. p. 104, sqq., ex edit. 
Cottae.). And even the later Fathers confess that there was no more revelation of the 
Holy Ghost’s Charismatical manner of operation. (See the passage in Chrysostom 
quoted at the commencement of this chapter). The passage Rom. xii. 6, sqq., may also 
be cousulted 3 one might there suppose that a Charisma not mentioned here was quoted 
by the apostle, that of the rapaxAfjovs. But according to the intention of the correct 
reading, and the right explanation of the passage, it is not the fact. (See on this passage 
the explanation in the new edition of my Comm. upon the Romans.) 





. 
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sessed a criticising power, and which might therefore have espe- 
cial reference to the understanding. By this arrangement the 
two first mentioned Nyos copias and Adyos yvaoews belong to 
the first subdivision of the first class. Whilst wisdom signifies 
the practical, and knowledge the theoretical side in views we 
have made our own of things divine and human, they have this 
common quality that they do not proceed from an immediate out- 
pouring of what is diviné but rather from peaceful gradual study., 
This especially applies to the yvdors of ver. 28, which corresponds 
with the d.ddoKador (see also on Rom. xii. 7.). These call forth 
by their operation not so much the new life, as they advance that. 
which has commenced. Therefore in ver. 28 and 29, and Ephes. 
iv. 11, they stand with rouéves, in contrast to the apostles, pro- 
phets, and evangelists. The Adyos which is added places both 
Charismata in immediate connexion with the office of teacher,» 
so that the dwvdcronoe (ver. 28, 29) appear the real possessors 
of the gift of codia, whilst the duddcxaroz or trouéves may be re- 





garded-asthe holdersof the Charisma of theyvaors. The Charismata 
of the codia and yvaous are however very distinct from the wis- 
dom and knowledge which every true regenerate Christian attains, 
not only in the degree of increase or security (for, according to 
John xvii. 3, we must consider the knowledge of every believer 
thoroughly certain), but rather in the perfected form in which they 
appear. The believer acknowledges God and Christ, and has in 
him all treasures of wisdom and knowledge (Col. ii. 3), but he 
possesses this knowledge implicitly, not explicitly. The Charisma 
of the yvaous (and so likewise of the codia), moreover supposes 
the development of matters of individual purport. It grants in a 
supernatural way what the science of theology now offers by the 
usual course of learning, both practically and theoretically, from 
which the universal operation of the Holy Spirit is not excluded, 
but must be presupposed. To admit a Charismatic operation of 
the Spirit among the Theosophs, as is done by Jacob Boehme, is 
for this reason doubtful ; since error and truth are usually too much 


1 Concerning this reference may be made to Comm. on ii. 6,7. 

2 In the passage of the Epistle to the Ephesians i. 17, in which mention is made of 
the Charisma of copia, rveiua codias is used, but this rveiua is not to be regarded as 
identical with Aédyos, it only points out the Spirit as the principle of wisdom. Here it 
is styled Adyos copies, a wisdom which is connected with the faculty of being com- 
municated by words. In the same Ephes. i. 17, the Charisma of tpopyreta is expressed 
by the use of wvetua arocahiews, 
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mixed in them for their knowledge to be considered the pure work- 
ing of the Spirit. (See Comm. thereon on xiii. 9, sqq.) In the se- 
cond subdivision of the first class of gifts (revealed through words) 
stand the wpodytevew and yAdéooais Nadciv, of which further on 1 
Cor. xiv.and Acts ii, In both the divine efficacy predominated over 
the human, but so that the prophet’s consciousness of facts which 
might have reference to the circumstances and hearers, remained 
undisturbed, while on the contrary, in those speaking with tongues. 
all worldly knowledge was subject to the consciousness of God, they 
held as it were converse with God. The pognteda is therefore 
the real gift of awakening the soul, the principal Charisma for 
the arising church, while the didacxaXia, the gift of yvdous, ap- 
pears to be the chief Charisma for the church firmly established, 
but ever increasing in itself. Finally, the third subdivision is 
constituted by the criticising powers of the dvaxpices mvevpdtov 
and of the épunveia yAwoodyv. Concerning this latter Charisma, 
and its connexion with the yévyy yAwoody, more will be said on 





1 Cor xiv. The vift of discerning-spirits-does not-simply_refer_to 
the power of distinguishing between good and false prophets, but 
also to the language of the prophets themselves, who were filled. 
with the Holy Ghost (see on xiv. 29, and 1 Thess. v. 19, 20.). 
The second class contains gifts manifested by deeds, and to the 
first subdivision belong those acts of government not named in 
this place, but mentioned in ver. 28, the cuBepyycess and avreAn- 
wes. The former expression indicates the gift of church govern- 
ment and administration, the latter the numerous duties compre- 
hended in the office of deacon, viz. the care of the poor and sick. 
(Concerning avtinapBaveo@arin the signification of “to support, to 
help,’ see Acts xx.35.). But the second subdivision, in which again 
the sense of the immediate presence of divine power prevailed, 
contained the ‘awara and the évepyjuata duvayewv, under which 
latter expression were included, besides healing the sick, all those 
in a special sense miraculous gifts mentioned in Mark xvi. 18, 
Acts v. 1, sqq., xiii. 6, xxviii. 3, sqq. The apostle in this pas- 
sage again names the wioris as Charisma, whereby, as Neander 
justly remarks, we are not to understand the general foundation 
of a Christian life, for then we might also speak of a ydpiopa 
THS ayarns, THS édzibos,' but that peculiar operation of what is 


1 ‘The entire want of clearness in Baur's views concerning the nature of the Charis- 
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divine on man, whereby the energy of the will is increased in no 
ordinary degree.! (See Matt. xvii. 20 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 2.), The lotus 
is consequently here only the more general, out of which the 
yapiopara iawdrov and the évepyjuara Suvduewy are developed, 
or in other words, both this Charismata are davepwoess of the 
wondrous power of faith. In conclusion, it is easy to understand 
that one individual might enjoy at the same time several gifts, 
.and that the principal apostles especially possessed many Charis-. 
mata. However, according to their opportunity, sometimes one, 
sometimes another, predominated with an apostle, thus John had 
pre-eminently the gift of yvdous,.Paul that of mpodyreia and 
copia. 

_. Vers. 12, 18. But in order to render evident the perfect unity 
of all these gifts, notwithstanding their internal difference, the 
apostle in what follows exposes the perfect agreement of all the 
members constituting the unity of the organismus. (See Rom. 
xii. 5.). Their multitude is no impediment to their unity, on 








—___—the-contrary-thelatter-may-be rather said to be constituted by 
it. From the context it might be expected that the holders of 


matic operation of the Holy Spirit, is especially shown by his seriously cousidering 
that Neander (work quoted, 685, note) agreed with him, while precisely the passages 
quoted from the writings of this theologian argue for my opinions, which are likewise 
those of the Protestant chureh, Baur considers these were Charismata of faith, espe- 
cially love and hope, and that it was only accidental that they are not named. This 
yepresentation of the matter in question has doubtless its foundation in Baur’s opposi- 
tion to the miracle as such ; therefore the gifts of healing are viewed by him among 
other Charismata of love, or probably prayer, since Baur considers the prayer pronounced 
over the sick as the priacipal thing. That this is a thoroughly inadmissible view, re- 
quires no proof. Chap. xiii. clearly shows that love is no Charisma, it is contrasted 
with all the other gfts; but the whole passage is of such a nature that we must assume 
Paul was enumerating the Charismata, for which reason they are regularly arrayed ac- 
cording to certain rubrics (vers. 4—6.). All these gifts, as extraordinary forms of divine 
operation, are to be strictly distinguished from the regular forms of the same; the latter 
always and necessarily belong to every Christian, but the Charismata may altogether 
be wanting without injury to the Christian character; for although no Christian can 
positively be without wisdom or knowledge in comparison with the Gentile world, the 
wisdom or knowledge he has is of a general character, and not a Charisma: in the for- 
mer sense all Christians profess both, in the latter Charismatic acceptation only some. 
For this reason alone could Paul say of the Charismata, @ wiv Sidorar Adyos codias, 
dA\Aw 68 Adyos yuuicews (ver. 8.). Concerning the difference between yvirars as 
Charisma, and as the general predicate of every Christian, see the remarks on 1 Cor. 
xiii, 9—12., . 

1 Theodorete is of this opinion, and says: wioriv évraida ob thy Kowhy TadTHy 
Advert, GAN’ Exeivny, wepi is mata Boayéa Hyoi cai idv exw wacav Trav Tier, bore - 
Gon psOroravaty (xiii. 2), 
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the various Charismata should now be named, in order to point 
out their manifold nature; instead of this Paul mentions other 
distinctions, Jews, Greeks, servants, free ; but probably this is 
so far coherent as differences of nation or education may have 
had an influence upon the capacity for receiving this or the 
other gift. The Greeks appear to have had a particular sus- 
ceptibility for the gift of tongues, the Romans for the practi- 
cal gifts of the church, and the Jews for spiritual gifts. The - 

unity, which these gifts as members form, is however styled 6 
Xpicrds, or, ver. 27. cHua Xpictod, not only because Christ is 
the head of the church, but also because his. life and nature per- 
vade it, because he has newly created it, through regeneration, 
flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone. (See on Eph. v. 30.). 
This new creation out of Christ is pronounced in baptism, which 
in its idea and original appearance was the Aodtpov Taduyyeve- 
alas itself. In this all old earthly distinctions were removed, and 
mankind were refined to an elevated union through the Spirit. 





The reading eis év mvéetua is very embarrassing to this-passage ; 
Lachmann correctly reads & wvedpua. The eis is introduced by 
transcribers, who thought the second sentence must be made 
parallel with the first, es é&» cua. But it is not the contrast 
~ between cae and wvetua which is here the subject; cpa sig- 
nifies in this place only “ organic unity,” spiritual bodies. In 
order to exalt this conception of the spiritual nature of the 
church, the Spirit is described as the element of the new-birth, 
~ and the abiding principle of the same in all its members.’ (Con- 
cerning the connexion of the zrorifw with the accusative, see iil. 
2.). It is impossible to mistake an allusion in this passage to x. 
1, sqq., so that we may say the évroric@nyev applies to the Com- 
munion. The reading véyua for wvedua would seem to make this 
yet more evident, but must be rejected as a correction on the part 
of the transcriber. The attempt to deduce anything relative to 
the nature of the Sacrament from the veda is entirely useless. 
Riickert has brought forward the aorist éoricOnpev against the 
reference to the Lord’s Supper; he considers the holy commu- 


1 The aorist éroricOyuev may make us rather doubtful as to the correctness of this 
acceptation, as the maintenance is not so definite as the new birth. But, as Billroth 
has rightly remarked, Paul considers it so, because he desires to state the objects which 
decide the Christian life as entirely of an objective nature. 
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nion was thenceforward always celebrated, and therefore the pre- 
sent should be employed. But Paul understands the condition of 
the church, as the body of Christ, perfectly accomplished, and for 
that reason he has made use of the aorist. 

Ver..14—21. The apostle now expatiates at large upon the 
image of the Jimbs, as in the fable of Menenius. Agrippa (Liv. ii. 
32.). As the so-styled faculties of the mind, agents of the intel- 
lectual soul, form a whole, supporting, extending, and bearing 
each other, so likewise in the great spiritual unity of the church 
all the gifts should support each other, not contend. This 
representation shows us that in Corinth the possessors over- 
prized some gifts and undervalued others. The fourteenth chap- 
ter acquaints us that they particularly exalted the value of the 
gift of tongues, requiring that it alone should govern, and that it 
should be exercised by all; thence the turn in ver. 17, ed éXov 
TO cépa bb0arp0s, Tod 4 axon; The power to discern the va- 
rious gifts is a necessary consequence of the subjection to God’s 





will; he has so ordained it (ver. 18), therefore none can change 
his decree. (In ver. 15, 16, the dre in 671 ove ciué yelp, dPOar~ 
pos, is not an introduction to the direct subject, but must be 
taken in the sense of “ because.’ The freedom of the whole body 
is likewise grounded upon the distinction of its members. The 
form ot} wapa todTo ov« éotwv €k Tov c@puatos has been errone- 
ously considered interrogatory by Griesbach, from which the con- 
trary sense arises. Lachmann has received it correctly without 
interrogation.. The meaning of the words is, he is not for that: 
reason not of the body, ze. such an explanation does not prove 
that he is no longer a member of the body, the human will is 
powerless in opposition to God's will. The two negations destroy 
one another. See Winer’s Gr. p. 466.). 

Vers. 22—-26. The apostle continues the image of the human 
body, but employing it to another purpose. That is to say, from 
the general point of view, he distinguishes the several sorts of 
members; first, such as appearing weak, are nevertheless necessary 
to the whole organism, then those which are honoured (edoy7- 
pova), but which seeming less honourable (doyjpova), human 
vanity seeks to advance by ornament (e.g. earrings, bracelets, 
&e.). But God in his wisdom has so ordained all in the human 
organism, that the pleasure or pain of a portion affects the con- 
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dition of the whole. This assertion has evidently strict reference 
to circumstances in Corinth, where such a false and human esti- 
mation of the gifts was entertained: the meaner to which God 
had lent a lustre, for this very reason (ver. 24), e.g. the gifts 
of tongues, were over-valued beyond measure for their brilliant 
effects, while they despised important gifts (ver. 22) for their 
plainness. The absurdity of such conduct must have been brought 
before the Corinthians in a striking manner by the present re- 
presentations. . 

Ver. 27—30. The application of the comparison now fol- 
lows. The church of Christ is one body, filled by his Spirit ; 
the individual believers, with their yarious gifts, are the members, 
whose difference was yet to be ascertained, in order that all 
should be employed together to the same end. The two accounts 
of the gifts,as we have already taken occasion to observe on ver. 
7, do not exactly agree. The dvrirjpeis and cuBeprvycess in the 
first group are wanting in the second, and the d:epynvevesy of 








the second are wanting in the first.” The terms which are here em= 
ployed have already for the most part been explained in the Comm. 
on ver. 7,Sqq. I shall therefore only make afew remarks upon the 
difference of apostle, prophet, and teacher. That besides the dif- 
ference, a gradation is also here perceptible, is not only shewn by 
the terms zpdrov, Sevrepov, rpétov,' but also by similar passages 
in Rom. xii. 6, sqq.; Ephes. iv. 11, sqq. In the first passage 
the apostles are not mentioned, but then the Abstracta come in 
the following order: mpodyreia, Svaxovia, didacKania, TapaKkyors, 
so that the wpodyreia stands before the dvacxadréa. But in 
Ephes. iv. 11, the expressions stand thus : dadoTonNo1, mpodfrat, 
evayyedoTai, Troieves, StOdoxarot, the diddoKxaror again suc- 
ceeding the prophets. According to the explanation given of 
ver. 7, Sqq., the dsddoKxador, aS possessors of the Charisma of 
yvaots, ought rather to precede the prophets. But the 14th 
chap. shows that the apostles affixed a very high value to the 
gift of wpodyrevew : at first it is true only in relation to the 
gift of tongues, but the nature of the apostolic church was such 
that, considered in and for itself alone, the mpopyrevew must be of 
the greatest importance. It was the awakening power, necessary 


1 The cireumstances and order observed among the teachers of the apostolic church, | 
are entered upon in the explanation of the pastoral epistles. 
8 
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to the extension of the infant church, and for that reason always 
commanded especial respect. The d:dacxandoe were more adapted 
for the church, when improving in faith and knowledge; their. 
office therefore first became significant when the church wag con- 
solidated, and its internal advance in science and life began. Con- 
cerning the offices not here named, consult on Ephes. iv. 11; and. 
this reminds me, that in that passage the offices are not enume- 
rated before the gifts. In the church the prophet was not a dis- 
tinct office, but the apostles’ were at the same time prophets, al- 
though every prophet was not necessarily an apostle ; the so-called 
evangelists were likewise travelling teachers, who preached where 
as yet no church had arisen. The d:dacxadoc however were -pro- 
properly both dsdacxovres and xvGepvertes, their official appella- 
tion was mpecBvrepus or éioxo7rot. Concerning this difference, 
more will be said, when we take occasion to remark on the pastoral 
epistles. The name for the Charisma of the gift of tongues which 
occurs here, and likewise xii. 10, yévy yAwoody, is rarely used; see 











____further_the-observ.ations-on-1_Cor—xiy.10.— Cn -ver; 27, the dif 
ficult éx wépous is changed in some Codd. to éx pédous : the former 
is decidedly the correct reading, because a change of uéAous can- 
not be supposed. Luther translates the é« pépous distributively, 
“each according to his part;” but that might be expressed by xara 
pépos. It would be more correct to render éx pépous, “ according 

’ to a part,” é. e. no part is the whole, or can be considered as such. 
—In ver. 28, ods wév x. r. X. has something of an anacoluthon ; 
ods 5é should follow, which is wanting from the altered turn of con-. 
struction, rendered necessary by the wpérov, devrepov.). 

Ver. 81. The concluding verse has its commentary in xiv. 1. 
The yapiopara ta xpeitrova cannot be, as Billroth supposes, 
the fruits arising from love, but the higher gifts in contrast to 





1 Rothe (von der Kirche, vol. i., p, 256) thinks that the subject here is by no means 
of offices, but that is evidently assuming too much, for the apostolate was undoubtedly 
an office, and no gift. But at-all events it is certain that nothing can be gathered from 
this passage or Ephes. iv. 11, 12, concerning the various ecclesiastical offices in the 
apostolic church, as the subject treated of is the gifts. 

2 The name apostle indicates here only the twelve, so that we may plainly see from - 
their relation to the other classes of teachers, how the twelve were regarded as possessing 
an especial, and indeed the highest, rank among all the teachers of the church. The 
body of the twelve apostles was only calculated for the earliest times in the church, it was 
not to be continually supplied. We hear of no new apostle being elected on the death of 
James the elder. (Acts xii, 1.) 
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those only attractive from their brilliancy, especially t the mwpodn- 
reverv. However there is certainly a difficulty in this idea. The 
principle laid down in what precedes is decidedly that every one 
should be contented with the gifts imparted to him. The &yAodre 
appears to negative this, because it presupposes discontent with 
what one has. The difficulty is relieved by remembering that in 
these spiritual gifts the higher degree could also exercise the 
lesser in conjunction ; consequently he who strove to attain the 
better gifts, did not despise those he already possessed ; he sought 
only to advance in spirit, to grow in the new birth. Love to- 
wards God would also imply the endeavour to obtain his good 
gifts. But before the apostle lays down how the mpopyrevew . 
ranks higher than the yAdooas Aadely (xiv. 1, sqq.), he draws 
the attention of the reader to the nature of love as the power 
which first gives an aim and direction to all gifts. As all the 
members of the corporeal organism are held together and main- 
tained according to their design by the general vivifying power, 


Sy 








so is love, which, according to its nature, is God itself (1 John iv. 
16), the power which coniers life and unity to the body of Christ, 
nay, the principle of eternity in its temporal appearance. To 
follow after this is therefore far more important than to seek 
gifts, because without the latter all gifts are nothing. In conclu- 
sion, the €nAobre does not gainsay the above assertion of Paul 
that the Spirit imparts the gifts as he will (ver. 11), for the striv- 
ing after which Paul here counsels, is a wrestling in prayer with 
God, the bestower of the gifts. (Ka9 imepPorjy 6ddv is to com- 
bine viam eminentiorem, namely as the seeking after the gifts. 
The connexion with the verb as proposed by Billroth is, it ap- 
pears to me, not advisable, for the d7repBors does not lie in the 
indicating but in the 6éd5: or we must connect it with é7v, as 
Grotius intimates, in the sense of “‘yet to excess.” It must 
however be carefully enquired if the expression may be so con- 
strued, for in the New Testament at least’ it is never so employed. 
Kaé’ izrepBorjv always precedes the substantive, rendering its 
signification more forcible.) © . 2 

Chap. xiii. 1,2. The following ‘rinmphal song of pure love: - 





1 Heathenism has not passed beyond the gows, and is unacquainted with the Christian 
ayamy. In the Old Testament it is only the strict éicy whichrules. rvs, even in the 
purest nobleat form, is the result of a defect, the desire for love, which the consciousness 
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is doubly beautiful in the mouth of the apostle Paul.. It is John 
the evangelist whose theme is ever of love, while Paul may be 
more regarded as the preacher of faith. This paragraph is an 
evidence of his new nature; in his old man Paul was quite un- 
acquainted with the force of this love. His speech even changes 
itself; he exchanges its dialectic form for a simplicity, smoothness, 
and transparent depth which approaches that of John. The drydzy - 
here described is not simply feeling or perception, but a tendency 
and direction of the inward personality, of the real self, towards 
God and his will. The most exalted exhibitions of vatural love, 
such as that of the mother towards her infant and the child’s love 
towards its parent, are but weak reflections of the heavenly 
love, which the consciousness of the redemption awakens in 
the human heart. This lights up in the heart of the apostle a 
flame of grateful love, unextinguishable even to the last sigh. This 
love removes the sinful condition of isolation, substituting for it 
in man unity with God and God with him. The love of God be- 








comes his, for he lives no more, but Christ lives in him. (Gal. 
ij. 20.) According to this notion of the aydzy it seems incredible . 
that any one could possess such gifts as mpo@yreta, yvoots, riotts, 
without their being all in the highest degree of potency (zacav 
ywaow, Tacav rictw.). Ifwe should say that the apostle desired 
to express something unimaginable, the sense being this, Even 
supposing such a division of what is inseparable could possibly take 
place, would man, having all the gifts, without love, be no- 
thing ? But this would not agree with éav, which always refers 
to an objective possibility. (See Winer’s Gr. p. 269.). We should 
rather say, such a separation has in it something unnatural, yet 
through the ruinous effect of sin in human nature, it may happen 
that head and heart may so entirely disagree that the divine 
power may be felt and acknowledged while the inward desire of . 
the heart towards God, and the wish to yield one’s-self to him, 
may have fallen off. This sad, but too true possibility is repre- 
sented by the apostle in the strongest colours, in order to place 
the nature of love in its true light, which first imparts to all reli- 
that we have not what is lovely gives birth to. But the Christian ayazrn is the positive 
outpouring love, God himself dwelling in the believer, so that streams of living water 
flow from him. (John iv. 14.) See eoncerning Plato’s description of the Eros in the 


Symposion, Fortlage’s striking remarks in his Philosophical Meditations, (Heidel- 
berg, 1835.). 
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gious appearances truth and connexion with the highest aims 
of mankind. In Matt. vii. 21, sqq., the Redeemer shows that 
even evil persons may be in possession of the gifts. Natural 
talents or disposition may qualify many for more readily re- 
ceiving such gifts than others; but if this is unsupported by sin- 
cerity of mind, even the gifts afford no security for the salvation 
of the possessor. With reference to the form yAdooais tav ar- 
Ope@rev kab Tdv dyyéXwv Aadeiv, Billroth explains it as hyperbo-. 
lical. But if we reflect that the Jews admitted a language of 
angels, that Paul himself in the angelic world (2 Cor. xii. 4) heard 
unutterable words, it would be easier to suppose that by the 
tongues of angels a higher degree of Charisma is meant, an espe- 
cial yévos yAwooar,! displaying itself in high ecstatic excitement 
and the employment of entirely uncommon and elevated expres- 
sions. At all events, we must admit that the expression does not 
justify the supposition of an original language. The human 
tongues could only be the various languages which prevailed 





among men ; these must therefore,.as it appears, have been intro- 
duced into the Charisma, whether in discourses in foreign lan- 
guages, as I suppose according to Acts ii., or in the use of glosses 
from various languages, as Bleek thinks, and in which opinion Baur 
_ (see work already quoted, p. 695, sqq.) now coincides. But if 
- Baur attaches so much weight to the article in this passage that 
he considers an ideal conception of the yAoooais Nadely might 
be expressed in it, leading to the mythic idea of one discourse in 
various languages, on the contrary the form yA@ooas Xa- 
Ae, without the article, indicates only the employment of unusual 
expressions in the ecstacy; there is nothing to justify this suppo- 
sition. The article points out simply aé/? human languages, in 
contradistinction to the use of this or that one in particular, as 
Rickert correctly explains. But Paul particularly intends to ex- 
press an extreme in the gift of tongues, not in opposition to the 
use of a gloss, but to that of a language real, not ideal. Still 
less applicable is Weiseler’s explanation of this passage. (See 
Stud. 1838, Part iti. p. 734, note). He considers that yrAdo- 
gat signifies glosses; that to speak with glosses of men means 
to interpret them at the same time ; but to speak with glosses of 
angels means not to interpret them. This supposition, however, is 


1 The various sorts of yAwooats hadziv are more fully entered upon in xiv. 15. 
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bound up with his whole theory, which will be further adverted to 
in the Comm. on chap. xiv. At all events, it is undeniable 
that yAdooa: signifies languages, and not tongues, in the form in 
question. (The employment of the first person throughout the 
whole section is only, as may be readily perceived, a form, used 
in order to give to the whole idea the most comprehensive and 
general application. Every reader ought so to think of himself 
as one that could utter the words, and appropriate to himself the 
idea. In ver. 1 the expressions yadrKds nyav, kipBadov dda- 
Aafov are highly descriptive. The speaking with tongues ex- 
ercised vaingloriously might occasion as much disturbance as 
would proceed from all sorts of sounding instruments. [See the 
description in chap. xiv. especially in verses 7, sqq., and 23.]. 
This comparison alone speaks in the most decided manner against 
Weiseler’s theory, according to which the gift of tongues declared 
itself in whispers. —Xadxds, brass, signifies brazen instruments, 
such as trumpets and drums. Kvyandov stands in 2 Sam. vi. 5 





for—mryyy sry, a hollow basin, which being struck emitted a 
loud noise.—In ver. 2. Flatt considers the xa) ei8@ 7d puvoThpia 
Tavra as indicating wisdom, so that five Charismata were named, 
but it would be better to view it only as an exposition of the 
yve@ots. In conclusion, this passage shows that, in accordance 
with the apostle’s view, the wvor#psa are not things absolutely 
not to be known, but such as could not be known by the natural 
powers.—II /orus is here, as in xii. 9, applied in a special sense; 
the increased energy of the will which is proved by the addition 
aore bon wcOtotdvew. See on this the Comm. on Matt. xvii. 
20.). - 

Ver. 3. Labours of love so called, and self-denial of the most 
difficult kind, if not sincerely flowing from love, are of no ayail 
towards salvation. The ovdev wpedotuat depicts the condition 
of mind in Paul’s thought when he mentioned this state. He 
describes a self-righteous person, who desires to gain renown for 
himself by his works and self-denyings; but a blessing only ac- 
companies that which springs from pure unselfish love. (Wopi- 
fev, sometimes to give a crumb, here to distribute, to give away 
in crumbs.’ [See Isa. lviii. 14; Hcclesiasticus xy. 3.].—Lach- 


1 This is very strikingly rendered by Meyer by bestowing, i.e. by gently bestowing 
to distribute everything. 
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mann has substituted for cav@jowpas the reading Kcavyjowpat, 
and certainly according to the sense it appears to deserve the 
preference. But even on account of the difficulty, and the verbal 
form, since xavOjowpas is conjunctive of the future [see Winer’s 
Gr. p. 72], Griesbach, Knapp, and Riickert prefer this read- 
ing, and with reason. The permitting one’s-self to be burned 
is then another expression for the “ submitting to the most acute 
pains.’’) - 

Vers. 4~-7. Paul now describes the characteristics of love ina | 
series of fifteen expressions. The two first indicate its nature in 
general ; then succeeds a course of negative signs, whereby the con- 
duct of the Corinthians is shown to be entirely at issue with real 
love; and then certain positive characteristics follow, presenting a 
true picture of the same. The subject is love in the abstract, 
not the individual exercising it, because the former never pre- 
sents itself in a perfectly developed form, even the best can only 
be supposed tomake some approach to its absolute nature. (Ver. 4. 





The form ypnotevecOat, Teprrepever Oar, occurs only-in-this-place— 
in the New Testament. The latter word especially is seldom 
used. It is doubtless derived from the Latin perperam se. agere, 
and certainly originally signified “to conduct themselves perverse- 
ly,” the manner of which is to be discovered from the context. In 
this place, with uootoGa, it is = éracpecOau, as Hesychins 
explains it. Suidas expresses it by spozrerety, precipitate, to 
proceed rashly. Cicero [ad Attic. i. 11] employs éuzreprrepedec Oar 
== kodkaxeverOat.—In ver. 5 the doynpoveity seems to refer to 
unbecoming freedom in dress, which the Corinthians were guilty 
of. See on xi. 3, sqq.—AoyiferPas, 7) Kaxor, riy'y wir is our 
“to cherish resentment,” yvnoixaxeiv, to think incessantly of the 
evil that some one has done.—In ver. 7 the oréyer bears close 
affinity to the tropuéver, the former also signifying to bear, to 
suffer. [See 1 Thess. iii. 1.]. It would perhaps be better to 
accept it in its original signification of “ to cover, to conceal,” 
the sin, that is to say, of the brother—The two phrases rdvra 
moorevet, errriges, imply that love bears in itself, from its nature, 
both hope and faith, but on the other side we cannot necessarily 
say the same of hope oy faith. For that reason, in ver. 13, we 


find pelfwv Sé Tovtar 4 aydrn.) 
Ver. 8. A new property in which love displays itself as a xal’ 
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UrepBorny ddds (xii. 31), is its imperishable nature. It continues 
in all time and eternity, while even the best gifts cease. The sub- 
ject of how far the mpodnreta and yvdos cease, is pursued by the - 
- apostle from ver. 9, the gift of tongues is not farther mentioned. 
But it is evident that it would be difficult to state how these 
could cease, when they themselves signify the spiritual origin, the 
-eapacity for communicating the Spirit. The choice of the expres- 
sion yA@ooa in describing the Charisma evidently shows that Paul 
was thinking of the human languages (xiii. 1), é.¢. of the various 
forms of speech employed among men, which commenced in sin, 
and will ceasewith the same. These various languages must there- 
fore in some manner have appeared in the yAwooais Aanreiv. 
(Exrinto = bps, Joshua xxi. 45, xxiii. 14, implies to lose its 
significance, to cease, to become powerless.—Concerning xatap- 
yely, see Luke xiii. 7; Rom. iii. 3, 31.) 
Ver. 9—12. The assertion that the gifts of wpodnreia and 
yveots shall cease, requires some further examination, for we might 





have supposed, that like the objects to which they refer, they were 
imperishable. Of the difference between these two gifts themselves, 
the apostle takes no further notice; as they are both gifts of 
knowledge, and the zpo@nreéa only takes the more inspired form, 
while the yvaous appears in that of reflection, the argumentation 
is equally applicable. The argument itself is this: here on earth 
knowledge is only partial (é« pépovs), but when a state of per- 
fectness arrives, in which knowledge also possesses a character of 
completeness, the former ceases. Two comparisons throw light on 
the reasoning. First (ver. 11), the relation of childhood to manhood 
is employed ; in the latter, the partial knowledge of the former 
ceases, then (ver. 12) we have the imperfectly reflected. image, 
and the direct view face to face; the former corresponding to 
the ywooxew' éx wépous, the latter to the émuywooxew xabas Kab 
éreyvacOnv. Knowledge therefore according to the apostle 
ceases, because here on earth it always continues imperfect and 
partial ; we know 8a wiorews, not dia eldovs = mpédcwrov mpos 
apocwroy (2 Cor.v. 7.). Here it might be said, that love being 
also imperfect on earth, we may just as well assume that it will 
cease, as that the yudous. may. But the differenceis this. The 
love is certainly capable of being enhanced, but the love of 


the faithful, even in its imperfectly developed form, is not a. 
“ 
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divided love, provided itis of the right kind; it is no dydary éx 
pépous, but the perfection of that love is in heaven, and from 
thence it will descend upon earth (ver. 10), and the form is not 
Specifically different from that here. But the manner of discern- 
ing will be entirely different ; the basis of the inward life of faith 
will remain the same, in its increased development, but the view 
will be reserved for the next world. The state here is not pre- 
cisely the same there. Certainly there is much to be found which 
appears to contradict this assertion, which renders this passage 
one of the most difficult in the New Testament.. At the same 
time, if other interpretations are examined, it will appear that 
believers: are in them promised a yvaocs, which must be more: 
than a simple yiwaonev éx wépovs. In John xvii. 3, the know- 
ledge of God and Christ is directly called everlasting life, which. 
could not possibly be said of a partial knowledge. In 1 John iv.. 
7, 8, we read, whoever loves, knows God, and .whoso loveth not, 
knows him not. Now as Paul represents love as unchangeable, 








we must conclude that it is conditional on a knowledge of God, 
not é« yépous. Further, John, in his first Epist. ii. 20, 27, ascribes: 
the knowledge of all things to those who have received the Spirit, 
so that none can teach them ;.and agreeing with this, we read in 
1 Cor. ii. 10, “The Spirit searcheth the deep things of God,” 
and this Spirit God has given to believers, revealing himself to 
them by the same. In 1 Cor. viii. 3, Panl speaks likewise of a 
knowledge of God as the true source of real love towards God, 
and the knowledge of him which here (ver. 12) appears deferred. 
to the future. How is this to be reconciled with the express de- 
claration é« pépous yweoxev in our passage ? The attempt to 
effect this has failed in two particulars. First, some whose bias 
of mind made them interested in placing human knowledge at the. 
lowest possible point, maintain from this passage, that the decla- 
rations laid down in the New Testament concerning the yvaous. 
entitle us to regard it as only an approximate knowledge, and not. 
a thorough real knowledge ofits nature. The everlasting as such: 
can never be known by man; he can at the utmost only comprehend. 
some of its workings, he can only understand.the doctrine of God: 
and Christ, not the divine being itself. Others, on the contrary, 
whose interest it was to advance human knowledge to the utmost, _ 
place the chief importance on the former passages, and assert; 
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that the Bible enforces the necessity of an absolute knowledge of 
God. It has been endeavoured by Billroth so to connect these 
suppositions with the passage before us, that we may say, “ This 
representation is based upon the fact, partly that the knowledgé 
of the individual, as such, can only be of a partially limited nature, 
and that he only extends it to the more perfect kind in propor- 
tion as he presses into the kingdom of God, there yielding up 
his own individuality ; and it is also in a degree founded upon 
the trnth, that this temporal life is not final, but that after the 
same, the knowledge of the spirit will become more abundant and 
deep.” But these words are evidently concessions forced from 
Billroth by the power of the text, for, according to his view, per- 
fect knowledge in the individual in this world would be very 
improperly styled a ywookew ex pépovs, it being. central and 
’ comprehensive in its character. The truth lies in the mean be- 
tween these two extremes. The sacred Scriptures make known. 
man’s need of a true knowledge of God’s nature. Regeneration: 





through Christ and the Spirit imparts to man this very know- 
ledge, and by it alone he attains everlasting life. In the death 
of the natural man, Christ, the source of life itself, is born again, 
and with him, Christ in us, the believer gains the true ézi- 
yvoots Tt. ©., which can be no knowing in part, for he knows the 
whole Christ, with him he knows all (1 John ii. 30), for in Christ 
is all (Col. ii. 3.). 

This knowledge however, althongh true and real (a yvaots 
adnOwy), is nevertheless one which rests upon the general ground 
of faith, for this life we are told is not the time for beholding 
(2 Cor. v. 7.). The veil is removed in the aiwy péAXwv, and the. 
believer first beholds that which he has perceived here in faith. 
The holy Scriptures know nothing of the supposition. that the 
yvaos here below does not differ from the eéSos of the future. 
But in truth universal Christian knowledge cannot be a yuva-. 
axe x pépous : this is said only by the apostle of the Charisma of 
the yvdous, which is so far distinguished from universal Christian 
knowledge that, as mentioned in the remarks on xii, 7, sqq., the 
former possesses the implicit special characteristics, the latter 
the explicit. This implies an advancement, and for that reason 
this developed form of knowledge is a Charisma, but this advance- 


ment necessarily makes apparent the bounds of things human. 
02 
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What is special can only be known é« pépovs. This gift, like 
all the others, will consequently end, when the Siaupécess wveb- 
patos cease, and the powers of the Spirit can be imparted in full 
perfection to mankind. As therefore the blind when his eyes 
are opened regards the light and the world. surrounding him, so 
man, truly regenerate by the grace of God, beholds Him in all 
his gloriousness ; but as the blind on the first actual view of the 
world can neither comprehend all the individual circumstances 
surrounding him, or the optical law which enables him to perceive 
everything ; just as little can the believer understand heavenly 
things, the objects of his present view, in all their special relations ; 
even in the Charisma of knowledge it only amounts to a yevookeu 
ex yépous. (Ver. 9. Whether the drav é\Oy 76 réAciov refers to 
eternity or the kingdom of God, beginning with Christ’s coming, 
is essentially unimportant, for the latter is available for the arisen 
and glorified as well as eternity for them; the coverings of this 
mortal life is shaken off.-—In ver. 11 vijios and dip are placed 





in opposition, as in xiv. 20, Ephes. iv. 13. The climax Xaneiy, 
dpovetv, Noyilec Paz, corresponds to the three gifts of tongues, to the 
mpopnteia and yvéous.—In ver. 12 the 30 éoowrpov is to be ex- 
plained by the mental impression, because it is as if one looked 
beyond through a glass. The phrase év aiviypare indicates only 
the nature of the reflection; itis enigmatical, z.e. dark, undecided, 
general. We must here keep in mind the imperfect mirrors of the 
ancients. It is from the apostolic representation of seeing the 
image through the glass, that doubtless Rickert and likewise 
Schoettgen, Elsner, and others, have explained the 6.’ éodzrpov 
to signify a window made of isinglass instead of a looking- 
glass.—IIpdcwrov mpos mpdcwrrov is = ‘OD bps OB Gen. 
xxxii. 31; Num. xii. 8.—The form éweyvocopuar xaos Kal éme- 
yvooOnv means particularly here, I shall as perfectly know, 
as God knows me. But we must not overlook that the yiw- 
oxew is always based upon the idea of penetration, as we have al- 
ready remarked in viii. 3. It corresponds with John’s phrase, 
‘He in us, and we in him.” [John xvii. 21.].. Here God reigns in. 
us, but in the perfected world we shall also be entirely in him, 
and then first behold him as he is [1 John iii. 2], whilst we here 
see him only as he is in us.) 

Ver. 18. Finally, the perishable Charismata, calculated only : 
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for the earthly condition of the church, are represented as the 
pillars of all Christian life, and among this love is again declared 
the greatest, because (see ver. 7) it contains faith and hope, but 
contrariwise these do not comprehend love within themselves, the 
aydarn is therefore placed last, so that the sentence has the ar- 
rangement of a climax. When the intention to exalt love does 
not predominate, Paul places hope last. (See Col. i. 4,5; 1 
Thess. i. 3.). It will of course be perceived that wréo7is is not any 
longer here employed in the special sense as a Charisma, but in the 
more general sense. It has already been strikingly remarked by 
Billroth how the three objects faith, hope, and love, should form the 
antithesis with the Charismata, so that the wéves stands opposed 
to the éxmimre: (ver. 8.). But we are not to suppose with Riickert 
that the vu refers to time (= apts as opposed to rote, ver. 12), 
for Paul has certainly proved that love extends beyond time (ver. 
8), but must rather accept it as a consecutive particle, so that the 
succeeding ver. 13 concludes the whole discussion. The only 








thing to object to in this supposition is, that faith and hope also 
seem to cease, since the former is to behold and the latter to be 
perfected. But Billroth correctly remarks that beholding and 
perfecting do not so much remove faith and hope as fulfil them, 
and entirely authenticate their object in the spiritual world. 
Nevertheless they may both be so far concluded in an inferior 
degree to love as the passive principle predominates in them ; 
whilst God himself, the absolute power of love, powerfully and po- - 
sitively reveals himself in love. For this reason, the apostle 
has already said in ver. 7, 9) aydan tdavra miotever, TavTa éd- 
wifes, in order to signify that love is the root, }, contents, and fruit 
of the whole. 

Chap. xiv. 1. After this information respecting the order of 
the gifts, the apostle resumes his discourse from the conclusion of 
chap. 12, commending love before all things, but representing 
the gifts as worthy objects of attainment,! especially the mpo- 


1 The expression wvevparixd not only indicates the tongues but all the spiritual 
Charismata. But as the gift of tongues had given rise to more evil in Corinth than all 
the other gifts, and had drawn down the whole of this remonstrance, Paul proceeds at 
once, with especial reference to this gift, and had it principally in mind, although em- 
ploying the more general expression. This explains the z@\dov, which must otherwise 
be considered superlative.—Between dsdxew and Cy Aotv we must observe this distinc- 
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gnreia, while the Corinthians had shown themselves more ready 
to appreciate the gifts of tongues. We must first proceed to 
examine the nature of this Charisma, which only received brief 
mention in xii. 7, sqq. In ancient language, those who were in- 
spired by a deity to utter diyine oracles were called waves (from 
palvecOa, to be placed in a state of inspiration), while those 
who explained or simplified the often unintelligible speech of 
the Mantis was styled apogyjrns or baodyrns. The yAdooass 
Aadav of the present passage, in whom the inspiration was mani- 
fested, appear before us under precisely similar circumstances, the 
Scepunvevoy signifying likewise those who conveyed to others in 
general and intelligible language the inspired but obscure ex- 
pressions of the former. It appears from the Old Testament 
that the udvres and wpogyrns were frequently united in the same 
person. Although their perception was not so far advanced that 
they themselves comprehended the full meaning of their oracular 
enunciations (1 Pet. i. 10,11) they were nevertheless far from 











any Montanistsenselessness. According—to—the—whele—aim—o: , 
the Old Testament, the prophetic capacity was especially.directed 
to the revelation of the future. Everything in the fundamental 
institutions of the Old Testament, as well as the inward desire 
for the better, tends to what was to come. In the New Testa- 
ment, on the contrary, the other view must be received, it being 
founded upon the actual enjoyment of the fulfilment of the pro- 
- mises. It is true the mention of the gift, with reference to the 
fature, occurs in Acts xi. 27, and also eminently in the Apoca- 
lypse of John, but in no other place, it may rather be said to 
retire before any other. In the New Testament the mpody- 
rela appears the spiritual gift, which is more particularly the 
awakening power for the minds of unbelievers. Its charac- 
teristic sign therefore was likewise inspiration, but, together 
with the knowledge of God which was conferred, existed also 


tion, admitted by Rickert, that the former signifies the personal activity of the will 
included, the latter the entreaty by prayer. 

1 See Bardili de notione vocis mpopiirns ex Platone, Gott. 1786. The principal 
passage in Plato is to be found inthe Timaus p. 1074, ed. Ficin. Plato ascribed to the 
prophets a capacity for judging over the hurangues of the pévres, for which reason the 
Charisma of d:dxpiois wvevpdry is in a certain degree allied to it. (See on xii. 10.). 
He says therefore (see work above quoted) S6ev d} kairé ray mpopnrav yévos evi Trois 
évOéors pavrelacs Kpetas EmixaBbrardvar vdpos. 
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a perfect knowledge of the world and of self; which enabled 
them to speak with the necessary reference to circumstances 
and existing matters; this the yAéooas AadOv, in whom 
self-knowledge was destroyed or at least much obscured, did 
not possess. On the other side again, the mpopyreia was dis- 
tinguished from the yveéots (see on xii. 7, sqq.), inasmuch as 
- the latter was not so well calculated to call forth faith as to assist 
its progress when awakened. Paul therefore appears in ili. 6 as. 
the possessor of the mpodnreia, and the yvdous as residing in 
Apollos. The apostle correctly assigns a lower position to the 
yAwooas Nadciv than to the zpodyrevew (and if he seems to rank 
it before the yvders, it is to be accounted for by the then exist- 
ing circumstances, which made those gifts which conduced to the 
extension of the church more important than those which aided 
the progress of the already believing), for the speaking with 
tongues might operate very beneficially, but as soon as it came 
to be over-estimated and exercised too frequently, it would be- 








come prejudicial to the peace and order of a community. It was 
precisely so in Corinth !, Many had spoken at the same time, 
and thereby caused confusion without profit. They had despised 
other gifts less dazzling in comparison with their gift of tongues, 
and this with other abuses is now condemned by Paul. We 
should certainly not err in considering the proceedings in the 
Corinthian church similar in a degree to the proceedings in a 
Methodist community, and earlier to the appearances among the 
Montanists.” Had this course been followed the church would 


1 Chrysostom correctly affirms this on 1 Cor. xii. 2: voiro 16 udvrews idiov 76 
EEcorynkévat, 76 cipecbar Homwep uawopusvov' 6 dé mpopirns ob xX oUTws, d\Ad pera 
dtavolas vypovens xal awppovotcns Katactdcews Kai eidds & PbéyyeTar pyoly 
dwravTa. . 

_ 2 The Montanist Tertullian (De Anima, c. 9) speaks of a woman whose circumstances 
' betray at the least a great affinity with the yAdooa:sAaheiv. I quote the passage be- 
cause I consider it very instructive; to the understanding of the following relation we 
must however bear in mind.that among the strict sects of the Montanisis women might 
not speak in their assemblies, the woman therefore imparted her vision to the presbyter 
Tertullian alone. His words are as follows: est hodie soror apud nos, revelationum 
charismata sortita, quas in ecclesia inter dominica solennia per ecstasin in spiritu putin 
tur conversatur cum angelis, aliquando etiam cum domino, et videt et audit sacramenta 
(ie. dppnra piuara 2 Cor. xii. 4) ef quorundam corda dignoscit et medicinas desider- 
antibus subministrat. Jam veru prout scripture leguntur, aut psalmi canuntur,. aut 
adlocutiones (wapaxdjcets) proferuntur, aut petitiones deleyantur, ita inde materi 
visionibus subministrantur, Forte nescio quid de anima wisserueramus, cum ea soror in 
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inevitably have been lost in fanaticism; the wisdom of the 
apostle was therefore directed to control undue individual. and 
partial feeling as a sure means of restoring the equilibrium of the 
church. ‘ By taking the representation which follows upon. this 
ground all appears evident and free from obscurity. We must 
certainly admit, as already observed on Acts ii., that this passage 
affords no grounds for ascribing a speech in a foreign language to 
the yadéooais Nareiv. It is only in the relation of the miracle 
at Pentecost that we find the account; but this is so decided 
that, if we will not suppose two kinds of gifts of tongues (a sup- 
position negatived by the whole series of facts), or regard, as 
does Baur, the whole relation in the Acts of the Apostles as a 
mythic transformation of a general form of speech (see Baur’s 
work already quoted, p. 656,-sqq.), we shall be compelled to ad- 
mit the idea of a foreign tongue, at least at times, with the idea 
of the Charisma. This was my opinion in the investigation of 
the Acts of the Apostles, and I see not any present reason to 
change it.The view thatin the yrdooars raxeiv the use of ori- 
ginal language was again introduced is extremely ingenious. I 
have already compared it with my own opinions, but as”can be 
shown, the apostle’s account does not justify this acceptation. 
According to my own conviction, the following is stated: it 
pleased God to convey in the gift of tongues an allusion to the re- 
establishing unity of a common medium of speech, exercised in the 
harmonizing power of the Spirit. The new hypothesis of Wieseler 
concerning the nature of the spiritual gifts is certainly laid down 
with much ability (Stud. 1838, Part iii.), but it appears to me to 
labour under an unconquerable difficulty. This learned man con- 
siders that the yAdooais AaAGv had become quite internal, and 
may only have moved the lips, speaking so softly that none were | 
able to understand him. The sighing of the Spirit (Rom viii. 
26) is with him the yA@ooass XoAciv! But in such a case every 
one must have been his own interpreter, for another perceiving 


spiritu esset. Post transacta solennia, dimissa plebe, quo usu solet nobis renuntiare 
que viderit—nam et diligentissime digeruntur, ut etiam probentur—inter cetera, inquit, 
ostensa est mihi anima corporaliter, et spiritus videbatur, sed non inanis et vacue quali- 
tatis, imo que etiam teneri repromitteret ; ienera et lucida et aérei coloris et forma per 
omnia humana. The condition here described undeniably bears close affinity, to som- 
nambulism. ‘ 
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nothing could have interpreted nothing. In Acts ii. Wieseler 
considers it implied that the speaking with tongues took place 
before the entrance of the crowd, upon which succeeded the inter- 
pretation ; this was delivered in various languages, acquired by the 
speakers in a natural manner. No proof can however be neces- 
sary that such a dumb Charisma was not very probably a da- 
defy, or that Paul could compare it with trumpets and sounding in- 
struments (xiii. 1) when it displayed itself in gentle whispers. 
Schulz’s idea of its exhibiting itself in loud cries of joy (see this 
- learned man’s work already quoted on the gifts of grace) corres- 
ponds far better in this respect to the description given of this 
Charisma; the character of lively excitement decidedly belongs 
to it. . 

Vers. 2—4. The apostle begins his proof of the assertion that the 
gift of the wpodnreéa stands higher than that of tongues, by show- 
ing how the former edifies the church, since the prophet can ever 
speak according to the necessities of the community or individual, 





while the_latteris-only-an-enjoyment, or atthe m most a means of | 
advancement to those speaking with the tongues themselves (ver. 
4, éavtov oixodopzet), not to others. According to this represen- 
tation, we cannot consider the yA@ooais Xadey otherwise than as 
subdued and overpowered by the operating power of God, so that 
as it were he converses aloud with God (7d Oe@ rane, ver, 2.). 
This discourse must however be unintelligible to others (ovdets 
axovet, ver. 2); and not because the speaker introduces into 
it a provincial gloss (as Bleek thinks) but as Paul adds qved- 
pate (i.e ecstacy proceeding from the impulse of the Holy 
Spirit, not, as Wieseler considers, simply inward inspiration 
. without outward expression), wuoripia Nader. As. Paul also 
says of himself (2 Cor. xii. 4) that he was caught up into 
heaven and heard there dépynta pyuara, those also speaking 
with tongues received impressions from the upper world which 
he uttered, as he received them without reference to esta- 
blished media, and were therefore unintelligible. The ovdeis 
axove. evidently contains no allusion to employment of foreign 
languages, for this must have implied an acquaintance with them 
on the part of those so using them ; and to imagine that they were 
uttered when no one was present who used the same, is highly 
improbable. According to Wieseler (work already quoted, p. 719, 
sqq.), the ovdels dover bears reference not. to the understanding 
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but to the hearing; those who spoke with the tongues, though 
not altogether without uttering sound, spoke nevertheless so softly, 
that none could hear them; for this reason every one who exer- 
cised the Charisma could only himself interpret it. But if none 
could hear the yA@ooats Nady, the Charisma was as good as un- 
uttered, and we need only adduce against such a theory, the argu- 
ments which have been advanced by the author himself (p. 719.). 
If the sounds could be heard, then the word dxovew might be 
received in the signification of “ understand.” According to our 
acceptation of the passage, which seems alone to agree with the 
words, the reflection might arise, that the appearance of the 
Charisma at Pentecost was perfectly of another kind, without re- 
ferring to the foreign tongues then brought into operation. That 
is to say, that upon the occasion mentioned, the apostles did not 
-appear absorbed in themselves, and conversing only with God, 
they spoke to those who hasted to resort to them ; these perfectly 
understood the apostles, and were greatly astonished that they 


heard them utter, praises to-Godin thelanguage—of_their-own 


nation. This may appear in some degree a contradiction ; it is 
however easily solved, for Paul here mentions the case of a per- 
son possessing only the yAwooais Aadety as such, but the apostles 
together with the same were in possession of the gift of interpre- 
tation, and certainly of prophecy. Thus they might have rule 
over the spirit (xiv. 32), and be in possession of knowledge (vods) ;- 
they spoke with tongues, and interpreted and prophesied at the 
same time. Wieseler likewise correctly comprehends the relation, 
with the exception that he too strictly separates the speaking 
with tongues and the interpretation, so that according to his 
opinion the crowds that flocked to the apostles at Pentecost 
only really received the interpretation, and they heard not 
the tongues themselves. But as the apostles were also prophets, 
both must be considered co-operating with and pervading each 
other. (Ver. 2. The singular form yAwoon dadelty occurs 
again in vers. 4, 138, 14, 27; év yAwoon is found in ver. 20, 
and in yer. 26, yAdooar éyew. [The dua tis yAdoons of ver. 9 
is not here to reckon, for yAdéooa signifies the tongue as a mem-. 
ber of the body.] This use of the singular, as also Schulz and 
Wieseler rightly suppose, is immaterial, they stand indifferently 
for one another. But Baur (see p. 627, sqq.). attaches importance 
to the two forms of expression, and asserts that the singular form 
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implies “to stammer indistinctly with the tongue,” the plural form 
* to speak with gloss.” But whoever considers with some degree of 
attention the remarks upon this chapter which follow, will find that 
this distinction exists only in imagination. The two expressions 
had possibly their origin in the fact that occasionally the use of 
ene foreign language occurred, and sometimes that of several. 
The latter form would then be styled yévy yAwoody.—In ver. 
8 the oixoSouy is the common form, and rapd«Aqows and capa- 
puOia the subordinate divisions, as Billroth, agreeing in this re- 
spect with Heidenreich, remarks. In the awapdxdnow we may 
distinguish the animating form of edification, in the tapayv0ia 
the comforting. The latter expression does not again occur in 
the New Testament.—The éavrov oixodope? of ver. 4 does not 
imply that he edifies himself through the idea of his converse 
with God, but that this elevation toa more lofty and divine ele- 
ment frees him more and more from dependence on the earth and 
its possessions, and consequently advances his spiritual life. The 





tendency_of the-yrAwoeas Aadov-to-progress towards the higher 
Charisma of the zpognredecy must ever be borne in mind.) 

Ver, 5, 6. In order however to give no occasion for apprehen- 
sion to those among the Corinthians who attached especial value 
to the gift of tongues, or to the supposition that he entirely con- 
demned this Charisma, Paul states that he rejoiced truly over the 
operation of the Spirit in this form among them, but that it would 
be better if they could prophecy, then those speaking with 
tongues could at the same time interpret, and the church thereby 
receive edification, for by yA@ooass Aadey alone it could profit 
nothing. This argument is connected with the idea that under 
existing circumstances the first object to claim attention was the 
extension of the church, bearing the doctrine of the cross to all 
lands, and collecting within its limits all who were called. This 
was admitted also by those who displayed the gift of tongues, 
allowing besides that all personal profit derivable from such a _ 
source must yield to the main consideration. (Billroth correctly 
observes that in ver. 5 res does not require to be added to Step- 
penvevy, since Paul supposes the union of both these gifts in the 
same individual. He who could interpret was able to compre- 
hend what was expressed by others in the ecstacy, and this came 


very near the mpodnrevwv. Nevertheless a difference then re- 
8 
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mained, for the yAwooais Aadav, who had also the gift of inter- 
pretation, was excited by strong inward contrarieties. On the 
first display a clear sensible explanation followed, which might 
truly inform but could not arouse. The addresses of the wpodn- 
Tevwyv are however to be considered powerful outpourings of a 
higher character, which had the rapid effect of lightning carrying 
their hearers away in the stream of inspiration. But when Wiese- 
ler (see as above, p. 721), proceeds so faras to say “ that there 
never had been an interpreter who had not himself previously 
spoken in the tongue which he interpreted,” that consequently 
the gift of the épunvevery was never separated from the ywocais 
Aaneiv, although it did not always present itself in connexion ; 
such passages as ver. 26—28, in which the gift of prophecy ap- 
pears perfectly independent, speak evidently to the contrary. 
It stood in the same relation to the gift of tongues as 
the gift of discerning to that of prophecy. My opinion cer- 
tainly is that the two gifts were often united, and that it was 
the desire of the apostles that, -where—possible,_this—should___ 
always be the case, and the same likewise with the gift of pro- 
phecy ;- but in reality they often displayed themselves separately, 
and from this circumstance arose the abuse; had they been 
always connected, no improper use of the gift of tongues could 
have occurred, In ver. 6 is to be found the presupposition, as 
Bleek and Riickert correctly agree, that the speaking with 
tongues was generally exercised in Corinth without interpreta- 
tion.— Ei is, contrary to the rule, here connected with the con- 
junction [see Winer’s Gr. p. 270.]. It is however to be explained 
by the pleonastic fusion of the two terms éxrés ef and y.—In ver. 
6 vuvd is again a consecutive particle. No stress is to be laid 
upon the first person [€\Ow] ; it does not say, “even if I came,” 
"for then éyé would have been used.—The four subjects named may 
be analysed, as Neander and Billroth have remarked, into two 
members standing parallel. The doxdduyis is the operating 
cause of the wpodnre/a, the yraous of the Siuday7. It would ap- 
pear natural to mention the forms of the yA@ooais Narciv, but 
to this Charisma more useful gifts are opposed. The édv su) does 
not refer to the whole phrase éav €\Ow x.7.X., only to the rié 
ipas oberjow. "Edy or ei pn stand indifferently for each other. 
Matt. xii. 4; xxiv. 36; Gal. 17, li. 16.) 
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Vers. 7—9. The necessity for a clear intelligible exposition 
is proved by Paulbya comparison taken from musical instruments; 
for it is requisite if the music performed is to be understood, that 
the necessary intervals (Gsacron}) between the tones should be 
observed, this alone produces melody. Hichhorn erroneously 
employs this passage, as we have taken occasion to observe on 
Acts ii., in order to prove that those who spoke with the tongues 
only stammered, not pronouncing articulate words. This is evi- 
dently not the fact. The single tones of an instrument may indi- 
vidually be regarded as true, but if the scale be not observed these 
single tones form no melody, they are an @nA0s hava (ver. 8) ; 
so Paul intends to say that the sayings of the yAoooas da- 
NodvTes are unintelligible, because they want connexion. Just as - 
inconsequently Wieseler (as above, p. 727) views the expression 
Goydos, p21) EVonpos, as descriptive of tones softly uttered, while 
all must agree that a very loud sound may be ag unintelligible 
asa soft one. (In ver. 7 it might be conjectured that duos or 





opoiws might be employed for dues, but certainly the more diffi- 
cult reading is the correct one. It is best explained by Billroth, 

‘thus, that its use sanctions the apparently inapplicable compari- 
son of instruments not having life, as if the words were Ta dyuya, 
Kaitrep aipvya, Guos k.T- dr. Opes is so employed in Gal. iii. 15. 
—The passage ix. 26 may be referred to, for an explanation of 
eis Gépa Nadety). 

Vers 10—12. Paul draws a second example from the use of 
speech ; every discourse must have a thoroughly regular succes- 
sion of tones (ovdéy ddevov), otherwise it possesses no signifi- 
cation (Svvayusv), and the person who speaks is as one using a 
foreign language (@dpSapos). He therefore recommends the 
Corinthians, zealous for the spiritual gifts, to strive after such as 
could be understood by the church. It is highly probable that 
the expression yévn dwvay (ver. 10) refers back to the descrip- 
tion of the Charisma in xii. 28, yévy yAwoodv. Neander makes 
it relate to the forms of the Aadciv, rpocedyec Oar, drew (see 
remarks on Acts ii. 4—11), and undoubtedly these are understood 
to be included. Itis however possible that the name yévn yAwoody 
refers to the form in which the Charisma appeared, really speaking 
in foreign tongues, as at the feast of Pentecost, and according to 
which few or many foreign languages might be brought into use. 
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(See the remarks on xiii. 1.). In ver. 10 ef rvyou is striking ; for 
although, as shown in xv. 37, the form might stand for “ as it were, 
for example,” it would not apply here. It would have been better 
. to apply it in this signification to ver. 7 when speaking of instru- 
ments of music. I therefore agree with Billroth, who receives this 
expression, likethe Attic signification of ?cws, as an ironical modest 
form of a decided assertion in this sense : “ numerous as languages 
are, they have nevertheless their signification. ”_-Bleek under- 
stands ovdév, “every rational creature,” but it is better to con- 
nect its meaning to yévos davov. The dwvos is then compre- 
hensive, without clear decided utterance.—In ver. 12 rveduara, 
for which some Codd. incorrectly read mrvevuartixd, is employed to 
express the operation of gifts of the Spirit which are similar. 
The plural wvevpara is to be considered substituted for Staypéoers 
mvebparos, and Billroth, as also more recently Wieseler, errone- 
ously supposes it to refer alone to the gift of tongues which we 
have already condemned.—I cannot agree with Bleek and Bill- 





roth in their acceptation of the iva reptocetnte : they do not sup- 


ply the avréy or ev avrots, but understand it, “ that ye may 

be abundant, i.e. amply contribute to edification.”’ But ver. 13 

clearly shows that the apostle’s meaning was, that they should 

pray for the adding of other gifts, particularly those of interpre- 

tation and prophecy, to the one they possessed. This seeking 

to advance is indicated in the {jretre, tva wepsocevnre [the read-— 
ing mpodnrevnte facilitates the explanation, but from the con- 

nexion is rightly supposed a correction], and is grounded upon a 

general endeavour to possess the Charismata.) 

Vers. 13, 14. Upon this foundation then the apostle proceeds 
to exhort those speaking with tongues to pray for the gift of in-. 
terpretation, in order that their vods may be no longer unfruitfal 
(dxap7ros) and without effect. Throughout this argument the prin- 
ciple mustever be remembered, though not expressly stated, that 
it is always a subordinate condition of the vods, the faculty of 
knowledge recorded in men, as regeneration always tends to cul-. 
tivate this power. The acceptation of the mpocevyécOw iva 
dsepynvedy might be thus far objected to, as mpocevyeo Gas appears 
in another meaning in ver. 14,15. This has occasioned Billroth 
_ and also Winer previously to explain the passage as signifying that, 
those speaking with tongues prayed, i.e. exercised his gift, with 
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the design immediately to interpret what he was saying. But 
Bleek correctly calls to mind that iva Svepunvedy cannot be other- 
wise understood than as comprehending the object of the prayer; 
and it would likewise be impossible to adopt the erroneous sup- 
position of Usteri that the wvedud pov in ver. 14 signifies the 
human mind, for the vods is only considered a property of the 
human mind. (See my Opuse. Acad. p. 156, sq.). Bleek hag 
already correctly explained mvejud pov = 7d mvedpua Ocod év 
évot. In the inspired state of those speaking with tongues, it 
was not the individual himself which spoke, but the higher power 
through him. In conclusion, if Billroth again discovers here an 
identity of the divine and human mind, we must again repeat 
our dissent from his view. The human mind is certainly allied 
to the divine, and the eye with which man discerns the beam of 
divine light to the divine Spirit; but identical itis not. (See 
remarks on Rom. viii. 16.) 

Ver. 15. In order to make his meaning altogether evident, 





Paul declares that the gift of tongues may be employed, but the 
understanding is to be included likewise. He consequently does 
not desire the yAdooais. Naneiv to be dispossessed, but that it 
shall become more fruitful for the church and improving for indi- 
vidual living, by a conscientious endeavour to obtain the gift of in- 
terpretation, or, better still, that of prophecy. The dative avev- 
part and vot naturally indicate the operating cause of the mpo- 
cevyerOar and >Wardewv, the ecstatic inspiration and the active 
power of the Spirit in knowledge. The mpocedyeoOas and Wda- 
dev appear to have been a different form in which the yAdooas 
Aanely displayed itself, according to which the Charisma was uttered 
sometimes in the form of prayer, sometimes in a poetic or musi- 
cal fashion. In ver. 26, under the name ardor éyesv, the poetic 
form is treated almost like a peculiar Charisma, Certainly these 
various appearances might be employed to elucidate the expres- 
sion yévn yAwoody (xii. 10, 28), even withont taking into con- 
sideration the use of various languages. Nevertheless it does 
not agree with the original language. But it might not be impro- 
bable that the first Christian ltymns, such as according to Pliny 
(Epist. x. 96) were sung by the Christians in their meetings, 
owed their origin to those persons who were endowed with that. 
form of the gift of tongues called arpdv éyew. (The ti ody 
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éort corresponds only to the Latin guid? or quid jam? “ what 
will we then ? what is really our meaning ?”’) 

‘Ver. 16—19. Paul again returns to the idea in ver. 2, sqq. 
that the gift of tongues cannot edify others. In its relation to 
prayer he says the hearer cannot say, Amen (which according to 
ancient custom was pronounced by the assembly),! for he under- | 
stands not what is said. (There is no reason for Beza’s deduction 
that the word edAoyetv, for which afterwards evyapiorety is used, 
contains any allusion to the Lord’s Supper, for upon no occasion was 
the Charisma of the gift of tongues exercised in this sacrament.)’ 
The apostle adds for the same reason, that he would rather speak 
a few words, Sid Tod vods, 7. ¢. in the manner of rpodytera, than - 
many with tongues, although all these gifts were at his command 
more than at theirs. This assurance has something striking in 
it. We might imagine that in proportion as knowledge increased, 
the faculty for enthusiasm diminished, as least we must psycho- 
logically admit this as ar rule, the uniform distribution into 





activity and passiveness displayed in Paul, might rarely be per- . 
ceptible. We areshown in 2 Cor. xii. that a state of ecstacy was 
not unknown to him. (In ver. 16, the form 6 dvamdnpapv Tov 
ToTov Tov idt@Tov is difficult; it corresponds to the Hebrew 
ssbry py” pip, locum alicujus implere. But wherefore this 
circumlocution ? Why does not Paul write at once 6 idvarns ? 
Acts iv. 13 has the expression in the signification of ‘‘ unlearned,” 
but itis used here, as ver. 24 plainly shows, since the idiot is to 
be distinguished from the unbeliever, in the signification of laity, 
as opposed to the officiating priests. In classical speech, ‘Sudrs 
also formed the opposition to dpyav or otparyyos, the common 
soldiers were called i:éras. [See Epictet. c. 23. Xenophon de 
rep. Lac. x. 4. Polyb. v. 60.]. If we consider well the circum- 
stances under which the speaking with tongues took place, it will 
be evident for what reason Paul could not write 6 iSuérns, but was 


1 See my Mon. Hist. Eccl. Ant., vol. i., p. 101, vol. ii., p. 168, for the ‘passages in the 
Fathers especially referring to this subject, 

2 This is also approved by Bleek’s observation, that from this passage it may be per- 
ceived, that as yet no fixed liturgical prayers were in use. The prayer of those speaking 
with tongues is by no means to be regarded as essentially: belonging to God’s service; it 
came only as an addition to the established service conducted by the presbyter as ad. 


pepyop. 
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obliged to employ so circuitous a form. It was perfectly possible 
for any one, a layman, invested with no ecclesiastical office, to 
have the gift of speaking, and if he exercised this in the church, 
he was for the moment the leader of the devotions, the liturgy. 
- All the members of the church, even the ministers, deacons, and 
presbyters, stood for the time to those exercising the gift of 
tongues in the condition of laymen, «.¢. the receiving portion of 
the community. But as they were not really in themselves the 
laity, Paul employs to represent their position, the expression 
suitable in the highest degree of 6 dvamrAnpa@v Tov TOToy Tot 
iSuétov.  Wieseler understood by idurys those who were not 
furnished with the gift of tongues (see as above p. 711, note), 
‘hut.that is not strictly correct. Those also who possessed this 
gift would be an dvamAnpav Tov" Tdrrov Tod idubrou, even if he did 
not exercise it, but another was displaying this power. In con- 
clusion, this passage affords striking proof that the contradistinc- 
tion of clerus and laity did not arise at a later period from a desire 





—_-—of dominion-on-the-part-of the-former,but_that-it-was an original 
and Christian distinction introduced by the apostles themselves 
into the church. The nxames alone arose at a later period, the 
thing was from the very beginning. More will be said on this 
subject when the pastoral epistles are brought under consideration. 

Vers. 20—22. The apostle then considers the other point (see 
on ver. 15), the furtherance of the individual spiritual life. He re- 
commends his readers to grow in understanding, and to observe how 
the gifts stand in relation to each other; they must strive to at- 
tain unto. the higher gifts. The yAdooas Nadel is a gift for 
children in spirit, prophesy for men. The holy Scriptures, while 

speaking of the gift of tongues, immediately intimate its subor- 
dinate value ; the yAdcoats Nadciv may certainly become a medium 
to awaken unbelievers, a sign to direct them to the mightier 
powers present in the church, but to the church itself, the be- 
lieving, the mpopyteia could only bring a true blessing.—This 
passage is unquestionably one of the most difficult in the section, 
and it is only after mature consideration that I have been able to 
decide upon the signification here given. Neander has proffered 
an entirely different explanation, in which Billroth coincides. 
Bleek agrees with me in all important points. According to the 
former interpretation, the dmucros which occurs in this passage 
p 
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(ver. 22) applies not to the unbelievers who may yet believe (z- 
jidelis negative), but to the unbelieving who persevere as such 
(infidelis privative.) It is employed in its first signification in 
ver, 24, Then laying full stress upon the words of the quota- 
tion ot8 obtws eisaxovoovtai pov, and accepting the eis oy- 
petov in the signification of “as a sign of correction,” the whole 
may be thus understood, “Be ye men in understanding! God 
himself has plainly intimated by his Word that the tongues 
shall serve for a punishment to unbelievers; the mpodnreda, 
on the contrary, is appointed for believers.” This view ap- 
pears corroborated by the fact, that, lst, a reproof may be 
observed to be retained in the quotation, though that is of 
little importance, as Paul pays no regard to the connexion of 
the whole passage; and 2nd, that ver. 23 appears to agree 
with it, because then the first impression which the Cha- 
risma of yAwooats Aadely excites upon unbelievers, is that of 
offence. This however does not arise from the Charisma itself, 





but from the misuse of it; and besides, the disadvantages of this —— 
explanation preponderate in an eminent degree. Ist, The change 
in the meaning of the word dzicros has something constrained 
in it, but should it occur it must necessarily be indicated by 
something else, if the passage is to be intelligible. 2nd, If the 
divine intention in the gift of tongues were of this nature, viz. 
that it should prove a means of punishment for stiff-necked un- 
believers, the apostle directly labours to counteract this intention 
by the directions which he gives. He then must have said, 
Speak diligently with the tongues, in order that the divine pur- 
pose may be fulfilled; as he says at the commencement of the 
epistle, the doctrine of the cross shall be a oxdvdador, therefore 
the nature of it may not be hidden. 3dly, There exists not a 
trace that such an effect was produced by the tongues, and the 
idea of a punishment-Charisma is especially untenable, all the 
gifts of grace are subservient to blessing! Lastly, the ov odtws 
eisaxovoovTai mov, does not agree with this construction of the 
words, 7.¢. “ not once in that manner of speech do they hear me,” 
for it means that this manner of speaking through foreign tongues 
had something especially calculated to arouse attention, but that 
it failed when the heart was dead to holy impressions. Thus all 
seems to confirm our view ; the quotation alone is of limited appli- 
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cation, as in the other exposition, and even in our notion of the 
contents of this passage, prophecy conserved something of a cor- 
recting character, for according to Paul, Isreal appeared unbe- 
lieving and incapable.of receiving the operation of grace. In the 
meantime we must consider, among other circumstances, that 
the apostle had made so free an application of the passage Isa. 
xxviii. 11, 12, that there would be no difficulty in understanding 
a feature of the same in a more limited sense. Wieseler is per- 
fectly right in supposing (p. 736, sqq.) that the apostle does not 
intend to compare the gift of tongues with what is uttered by 
_ Isaiah, but that Paul finds this Charisma.itself described in the 
prophetic pages. The independent manner in which in the quo- 
tation he construes the Hebrew text into the Greek, shows this. 
But this can only be found in the free typical interpretation of 
the prophetic words so often employed by Paul. (In ver. 20 the 
matoia and rédeuos refer to steps in the inward development. 
[See thereon 1 Cor. iii. 12, 13, and 1 John ii. 13, sqq.] It may 
be-enqnired-why—¢peot—and not votis put. — The expression 
dpevés indicates in scriptural language understanding, vos reason, 
ae, the capacity for discerning what is eternal. [See my Opuse. 
Acad. p. 159.]. Here it is equivalent to intellectual develop- 
ment, employing in a becoming manner the powers flowing from 
the higher world, to the salvation of the whole.-—In yer. 21 véyos 
stands in an extended sense for the whole Old Testament. See John 
x. 34,—Isa. xxviii. 11, 12 is certainly a rebuke against Israel and 
Juda; but Paul does not employ the passage in this signification, as 
we have shown already, but so that in the ov8’ ob rws eisaxovcortai 
ov only the inferior efficacy of the Charisma shall be indicated ; 
speaking with tongues cannot produce understanding, it can only 
show the way to it, therefore the more perfect Charisma is to be 
the object of attainment. The quotation besides is not only freely 
handled as to its purport, but also its form. The LXX. read dca 
pavdicpov yercav, Sid yAdoons étépas, Ste NaAjooveL TH AB 
TOUT@—Kal ovK AOEAncay axovew. The manner in which Paul 
states the words, reminds us of the appearance of the Charisma, 
as it presented itself at the feast of Pentecost, Acts ii. 4, and 
brings before us the idea “ tongues” but not “ gloss.” Paul would 
hardly have chosen this expression if he had been unacquainted 
with the employment of several languages in this form of Cha- 
pa 
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risma. Wieseler fails egregiously here ; he overwhelms the sense 
with his hypothesis, instead of allowing the words to modify his 
views.—The form érepdyAwooos is very rare, the word is employed 
= BdpPapos, one who speaks in a foreign language. It hasbeen 
erroneously supposed to be ‘here neuter. Paul has therewith ex- 
pressed the Hebrew maw sb “by (people’s) stammering 
lips.” It may be doubted whether it should stand masculine or 
neuter, but the first appears preferable, so that dv@pw7rois is to 
be supplied. In ver. 22 the phrase % mpopnteia od Tots -atri- 
ortots is only apparently a contradiction of ver. 24, 25. It forms 
the antithesis only to eis onweiov. Believers need such no longer, 
the source of salvation is already pointed out to them, for which 
reagon it is called ai yAdooas ob Tots muctevovaew, although the 
gift of tongues, viewed with reference to itself, can never be con- 
sidered an object of indifference to the faithful; on the con- 
trary it may be said of the mpodnreia, that it is not for the 
arricrot, that is to say as onyelov, although considered in itself 





it may prove advantageous even to them.) 
Ver. 23. It is necessary, to the correct understanding of this 
passage, that the emphasis be laid on wavres. Paul intends to 
say that the speaking with tongues itself, when it takes place in 
regular form, cannot offend, but only its exercise by all at the 
same time, and in a tumultuous manner. But this form of the 
appearance (which was certainly the one it took at the first fes- 
tival of Pentecost) is not absolutely to be reproved, and the 
words ov épodow Tt paiverPe express no such censure. As 
the persons under consideration are unbelievers, waiverOar can 
only mean “inspired by a God ;” without wpodyrns the utterance 
of a pdvris cannot be understood, for which reason it may be 
truly said a degree of blame is to be found in the é7¢ pai- 
veoOe, but of an entirely different kind to any hitherto imputed. 
The words might namely be thus paraphrased as it were: “If 
unbelievers enter in, they would say, we perceive certainly that 
ye are inspired by a divinity, but, there being no prophet pre- 
sent, we do not understand what the God says to us.” Unde- 
niably a quick excited manner of speaking is signified in the pai- 
veo@at : the expression by no means agrees with Wieseler’s sup- 
position that the individuals gifted with the tongues employed 
scarcely perceptible sounds and tones, and his justification of the 
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opinion (see work above quoted, p. 731) is in a high degree forced. 
At Pentecost the manifestation could hardly be said to take 
place in gentle whispers ; and had the gift of tongues shown it- 
self as Wieseler describes, the term chosen and applied to it 
would haye been yA@ooais éyerv, utterance being invariably 
implied where AaAciy is employed. (See on Rom. iii. 19.). The 
addition of (S:éras 4 dariorou can alone make us hesitate to accept 
_ this explanation, for this makes it appear that the laity would 
not so express themselves, although unbelievers had the power to 
doso. We might here take refuge in the admission propounded 
by so many expositors that idvrns stands here in a very different 
sense to its meaning in ver. 26, and _ signifies only “ unlearned.” 
But I consider this acceptation, by reason of the 4, perfectly un- 
supported both here and in ver. 24; the question is not of learn- 
ing, for any reference to foreign languages or gloss is entirely 
relinquished. What connexion would be afforded by “ unbelievers 
or unlearned!” But I would by no means restrict the appli- 
—__ eation of the term idiots to those who themselves possessed 10 
Charisma, but include those laymen who were likewise beginners 
in a Christian course, as yet unacquainted with the riches of its 
- manifestation, and who at a later period would have been called 
Catechumens. What follows agrees best with this. 

Ver. 24, 25. If all prophesy, no such ill consequences follow, 
for something is communicated which is universally intelligible, 
and by adapting the discourse to special circumstances the most 
important moral consequences might ensue. This description is 
taken from the life. The Gentiles might frequently, from simple 
curiosity or an undefined feeling of longing, resort to the Chris- 
tian assemblies. The inspired language they then heard sud- 
denly made them acquainted with their inward necessities, their 
sinfulness, and the necessity for redemption ; and, overwhelmed as 
it were by the power of the Spirit, they sank down, confessing 
that of a truth God was not only among the Christians but pre- 
sent in them. This was beheld at the first Pentecost, when the. 
apostles (Acts ii.) revealed the yAwocais Aadciv, and likewise 
the mpogytevev. From this relation we may plainly observe 
that the mpopnrevey bore the same reference to the Sudxpsous 
mvevpatey as interpretation to the gift of tongues; both were 
generally united. For the knowledge of the secrets of the heart 
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is in itself no manifestation of the rpodnrevecy, but only the dis- 
cerning of spirits bound up with it. (In John xvi. 8 the édéy- 
xew of the Spirit is especially brought to view.—Concerning the 
indwelling of God in man see the observations on John xiv. 23; 
and for pura see on iv. 5.). 

Vers. 26—28. The special commands and directions arising 
out of the preceding observations then follow. Whoever is in 
possession of a gift may bring it into exercise in the assembly, 
but only so as to conduce to the advantage of all. Two or three 
alone were therefore to speak with the tongues, This must like- 
wise be in succession, and so that an interpreter made their mean - 
ing available for the meeting. If none were present possessing 
this gift, then the yA@ooas AadGy was to converse inwardly with 
God without making known aloud the subject of his contempla- 
tions. In this verse everything is clear, and we have only to re- 
mark that the apostle acknowledged the capability of restraining 
the impulse of the Spirit even in those who only possessed the 





gift of tongues, and in whom the operation of the Spirit was least 
developed, so that they could of themselves keep silence. They 
therefore do not appear as perfectly involuntary instruments. 
(In ver. 26 the warpor, Sidayyv «. Tr. rd. Eyew does not simply 
mean to be in possession of one or other Charisma, but also to 
foresee that the Charisma will even now display itself. We must 
doubtless suppose that those who would speak announced it to 
the presbyters of the assembly, and that these secured the neces- 
sary observance of precedence in the speakers. The forms 
Warmov, yASooay exe, do not therefore here imply to possess 
the gift of poesy or of tongues, but to be aware that, in 
consequence of being possessed of the gift, they had to de- 
liver a song of praise, to give utterance to the tongues. 
In the series mentioned, avoxddurw éyew signifies the mpo- 
gnreta (see on ver. 6), consequently four gifts are enumerated, 
and the waryuov éyew indicates a special form of the gift 
of tongues. Again, we must observe that no decided order ap- 
pears in the mention of the gifts.—It has been already observed 
on ver. 15, that it is not improbable something of a musical cha- 
racter was connected with the poetic form of the Charisma ; it 
may be conjectured that those speaking with tongues, delivered 
their psalms with singing, or perlraps as recitative ; and therefore, 
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as the Charisma of yvdous (see on xii. 8), was represented in the 
regulated course of the Cltristian life, by means of theology, so the 
Charisma of speaking with tongues was made known in Christian 
poetic art, and church singing.—The &aoros does not exactly 
signify that no Christian was without a Charisma, but, among 
those having a Charisma, some have one, some another.—In- ver. 
27, cara dvo is to be understood “ certainly two,” i.¢. in every 
assembly two, and that these should speak successively, 7. e: ava 
pépos, and not at the same time. By this means the impression 
of the paiveoOaz of the entire body was avoided, and the beneficial 
operation remained which was subservient to the yAwooass Nanely 
eis onweiov Tots aariotous. The eis Suepynvevérw in ver. 27 is not 
favourable to Wieseler’s hypothesis. He thus explains the words 
{see work already quoted, p. 720], “ Let one, not several at a 
time, interpret.” But according to his own theory, this is a per- 
fectly superflu8us direction ; by his own showing, none could in- 
terpret save the speaker having the gift of tongues. In order to 
parry this meaning, he therefore interprets these words at—plea- 
sure, one should interpret after the other, as one after the other 
speaks with the tongues. But the words evidently convey the 
precept, that they should not speak with the tongues, unless one 
at least was in the assembly who could interpret.—In ver. 28, 
the éavr@ Aarelv kab Ged corresponds with the éavrdv oéxo- 
dowecy of ver. 4). 

Ver. 29—31. It was precisely the same with the gift of zpodn- 
teia: here also they were not all to speak together, but in order, 
that every one might contribute whatever was in his power to 
the general edification. It will be naturally understood that in- 
terpretation was not necessary to the prophets; instead of this, it 
was called of dAXoe Suaxpwérwoav. It has been already observed 
in the general remarks upon ver. 1, that the gift of dvdxpioss 
TvevpLaTov gave occasion to perceive that the prophets were not 
absolutely a pure medium of the divine Spirit; their old and not 
yet sanctified nature gave expression to much that had to be 
distinguished (1 John i. 4.). It was only in the apostles that the 
potency of the Spirit revealed itself with a power so mighty and 
manifold, that error retreated before them, while in themselves 
the one gift immediately supplied anothey, so that their revelations 
were subjected to no further didxpiows. We may very probably 
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infer that with those who exercised the gift of tongues, the calm 
and clear-sighted interpreter undertook” also the dudxpiows. (In 
ver. 29 the article in of dAAos admits a reference to other not 
exactly active prophets, but not to all persons who were present. 
Ver. 37 decidedly confirms this supposition.). 

Ver. 32, 33. To prove immediately the practicability of these 
directions, the apostle concludes by laying down the principle, 
that according to God’s will and command, the spirits of the pro- 
phets are subject to the prophets, i.e. the prophets should not allow 
themselves to be impelled as if free from the restraints of the Spirit 
(hépeoGar), but should rather conduct with regularity, and in per- — 
fect consciousness, the higher powers existing in them (dyeo@au). 
(See thereon the remarks on Rom. viii. 14.). This is founded 
upon the lawfulness resting in the divine Being (eipyvn = taku, 
ver. 40), which excludes all disorder (adxkatacracia), and therefore 
could not admit any thing of like nature in the exercise of the gifts. 
This important principle places an effectual bar to all enthusiasm 





and every fanatical attempt, and especially checks the attributing 
any undue importance to somnambulism or other ecstatic condi- 
tion which would be induced by the absence of self-consciousness. 
All fanatics have ever asserted that the Spirit impels them, and 
has commanded this or that. According to Paul’s representation, 
the Spirit (presupposing that it is holy) shall not only yield to an 
examination of his claims, but the prophet who is filled with the 
Spirit shall also not yield himself implicitly to the higher power, 
but he himself shall direct it. But. we may ask, according to 
this principle is not the divine réndered subordinate to the hu- 
man? This is only apparently the case, for that which in the 
prophet rules over the Spiritis in effect only the divine in another 
form of revelation. In the highest powers the Spirit always re- 
veals itself as individual knowledge ; the condition in which this is 
subdued or appears disturbed must be gradually overpowered and 
elevated into a clear perception. That the mighty powers gene- 
rated by the Gospel should at the commencement intoxicate, as 
it were, the infant church, and excite a crowd of beatific emo- 
tions, was more than natural. It was especially thus with the sus- 
ceptible Corinthians ; they were overpowered by the bounty and 
goodness of God’s house, and rejoiced as though they were al- 
yeady in the kingdom of God. But this marriage of love, this 
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happy commencement of Christ’s operation in mankind, could and 
dared not continue ; the prophets must be rulers over their spirits, 
the great struggle after the knowledge of God must arise 
which was to pervade the church, and is still maintained in 
it; in order that the Lord may not only be in us, but we also in 
him. 

. Ver. 34, 35. The deviation of the Corinthians from the right 
exercise of the Charismata was further shown in permitting wo- 
men who were possessed of the gifts (for such alone can be in- 
tended) to speak in public. This is reproved by the apostle, 
appealing likewise to the word of God (Gen. iii. 16.). Women 
were to be submissive to their husbands in all things, and to 
learn, but not to teach. To what purpose, we may then ask, 
were they endowed by God with the gifts, if they were prohibited 
the exercise of them? Weread in Acts xxi.9 that the four 
daughters of Philip had the gift of tpod¢yreia. To this we an- 
swer, they might apply these gifts to their own private edifica- 








—tion- (xiv. 4), or employ them in the same manner to the advan- 
tage of others, but not in public assemblies. (In ver. 34 Aareiv 
is to teach, to instruct. See John vii. 46, xii. 48; Heb. i. 1.— 
The émetérparras bears reference to ecclesiastical statutes. See 

. xi, 16.—Lachmann has given the preference to the readings ézre- 
Tpererat and trotaccécOwacav, which I should also recommend 
did it not appear improbable that the more difficult and usual form 

- had arisen out of the more easy.) 

Vers. 36, 37. The great stress which the apostle lays on this 
precise point leads us to suppose that the Corinthians had proved 
themselves especially stubborn in this particular. Probably some 
women had possessed the gift of tongues in an eminent degree, 
and their exercise of this power had been the source of much joy. 
So much the more Paul feels called upon to remind them, that 
they (the Corinthians) reteiying the Word of God through the 
agency of teachers, must conduct themselves in all things agree- 
ably to the general custom of the Church and (what was certainly 
in his mind, ifnot uttered) his apostolic commands. Those like- 
wise who knew themselves to be possessors of spiritual gifts were 
especially called upon for obedience in this particular, as his ad- 
monition regarded not his yvdun, but a decided commandment of 
the Lord. (See on this the Comm. on vii. 1.). He who chose to re- 
main ignorant of such a command, thereby perilled his salvation. 
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—Billroth has justly observed, that this was said with reference to 
the observance of the last point, that women were not to teach pub- 
licly. Paul hadcertainly nocommunication from the Lord regarding 
the other declarations concerning the employment of the Charis- 
mata. For this reason the reading received by Lachmann ére 
rod xupiov éorw évrodAn is preferable. The plural has been sub- 
stituted by those transcribers who applied the principle in the 
text to the whole contents of the chap. xiv. (Concerning xa- 
ravtdo see xi, 11--If mvevyartixds is here distinct from po- 
gijrns, the former expression decidedly indicates not only the 
yAGooats Nadav (as Baur, p. 644, considers), but all forms of the 
Charismata, the signification of the words being, “If any possess 
the gift of prophecy, or any other gift of the Spirit.” The pos- 
session of any spiritual gift supposes in the possessor a certain 
faculty for discerning the presence and operation of the Spirit in 
others.—Emeytvéoxew has here the additional signification “to 
acknowledge,” which form of expression has something of indul- 





gence, Paul intimating by it that the minds of the Corinthians 
would not wilfully strive against God.) 

Vers. 39, 40. With a retrospective glance at xiv. 1, xii. 31, 
the apostle now concludes his copious dissertation by again urging 
to diligent prayer (for only so can the SyAodp exhibit itself toge- 
ther with the gifts of grace), for the gift of rpodyreia: he permits 
alone the speaking with tongues, and commands, under all circum- 
stances, the observance of decency (antithesis of the aioypor, that 
women speak in the assembly, ver. 35, and order (in opposi- 
tion to the irregular speaking all at once, ver. 27, sqq.). (The 
reading in ver. 39 accepted by Lachmann kai 76 Aandeiv par 
KwdvEeTe YA@ooas oY év yAwooass, can only be considered an 
error of transcription in the Codd. In no single passage is yA@o- 
cats separated from dareiv, but év yA@ooas NaNeiy never occurs 
as the name of the Charisma [which would support Bleek’s hypo- 
thesis] ; for in ver. 19 év yAwoon is to be understood év yapio- 
pare Tav .yAwoodv.—Baur (p. 640) concludes from the pa 
Kk@dvere, that there were persons in Corinth who desired the 
suppression of the gift of tongues, in consequence of the abuses 
thatit produced. But this supposition is not sufficiently grounded ; 
it appears more likely that Paul added the conclusion in this 
form, in order to prevent future misunderstanding of his opinions, 
or the idea that he would altogether banish the gift of tongues.) 
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IV.. 
PART FOURTH, 
(xv. 1—xvi. 24.) 
§ 12, THE nusURRTCTION OF THE Bopy.! 


(xv. 1—58.) ‘ 








This likewise very important section contains first (ver. 1—11) 
the information, that the doctrine of Christ's resurrection, which, 
_as an historical fact, is perfectly ascertained, is a most essential 
part of the system of Christian teaching. The importance of - 
this dogma of the resurrection for Christians especially is there 
averred (ver. 12—24), and it is shown that our belief of our own 
resurrection resting on that of Christ, any doubt of the one must 
affect our faith in the other, as a natural consequence. Such 
sceptics were to be found even in Corinth (ver. 12), and the 
apostle warns others against their corruptions in the most em- 
phatic manner (ver. 33, 34.). Paul then illustrates the life after 
the resurrection (ver. 85—58) and the glorification of the mate- 
rial, by showing its analogy to a growing grain of corn, proving 


1 The doctrine of the resurrection of the body has recently been the subject of much 
exegetic comment, in consequence of the investigation instituted concerning the escha- 
tology and the doctrine of immortality in particular. The principal works besides 
Krabbe’s well-known work on the subject, which may be compared with Man’s Criti- 
_ ciam (in the joint theological work by Pelt. pt. 2), Weigel'’s Abhandlung ueber die ur- 
christliche Unsterblichkeitslehre (Stud. 1886, pt. 3.4), Lange ueber die Auferstehung 
des Fleisches (idem 1836, pt. 3), and Eine Kritik der Schriften von Weisse, Goeschel, 
Fichte, by Jul. Mueller, which were called forth by Richter's writing “ ueber die letzten 
Dinge” (idem 1835, pt. 3.). The purely speculative writings, such as those recently ex- 


amined by Mueller and others, are not noticed, 
. 3 * 
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that in the resurrection the perishable body became imperish- 
able. This corporeal change would be experienced by all, even 
those who were living at the Lord’s second coming; and death 
would be finally conquered, and everlasting life brought to light 
by this glorious transformation. | . | 
Vers. 1, 2. The first paragraph of this chapter shows us that 
not only the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead (mentioned 
in Heb. vi. 2 as one of the principles of Christianity), but that 
also the fact of Jesus’ resurrection was considered most impor- 
tant in the course of instruction adopted in Christian antiquity. 
As Christianity is essentially based upon history, and that not only 
upon human but sacred history, on acts of the living God, which 
as such are the fruition of the most elevated ideas, so it is ex- 
pressly founded upon the fact of the resurrection as the great 
keystone of our Lord’s mission, of which the ascension was the 
necessary consequence. (See Comm. on Matt. xxviii. 1; Acts 
i.11.). The apostles therefore first appear, not as teachers but 





_ witnesses ; they deliver what they have experienced, or, like Paul, — 
received. The 7apadayPdvew is here employed by Paul him- 
self as in xi. 23, not as signifying a receiving from men, but from 
the Lord himself. The apostle recommends his readers to hold 
fast that which he has delivered to them, and not to allow them- 
selves to exr with respect toit. (In ver. 1, the yrwpitm has from 
the connexion the signification of “ to call back to remembrance.” 
The evaryryédtov refers here particularly, as ver. 3, sqq. shows, to 
the joyful message of the resurrection of the crucified Saviour by 
which his great work was sealed.— Eorjxare has as usual a pre- 
sent meaning. The apostle indulgently considers the Corin- 
thians as yet maintaining the faith unshaken, though threatened 
with danger ; the ef xaréyere [ver. 2] alludes to this hazard of 
their salyation. The construction of the whole sentence is to be 
explained by attraction, so that the words must regularly run 
thus: yvapive bpiv rin NOyo [in which form of the doctrine] 76 
evaryryénsov einyyedtodunv.—The concluding phrase éxrds ef 7) 
x. Tt. d. refers only to the cdfeoGe. [See concerning the pleo- 
nastic form éxrds ed uy on xiv. 5.]. It will of course be supposed 
that the xaréyew is not to be understood only as preserving in 
the memory, but holding fast in a living faith.) 

Ver. 3,4. This passage, in connexion with Eph. ivy. 4—6, 
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Heb. vi. 1, sqq., 1 John iv. 2, constitutes the symbol of the 
apostolic church. In the places quoted, the various doctrines re- _ 
lative to the person of the Redeemer are assumed to be understood, 
but here they are stated, and other doctrines are not especially 
mentioned. The mpazva, among which he names the following 
subjects, are the Qeuédua or oTovyeia quoted in Heb. vi. 1, sqq. 
The expression pata does not consequently signify the origin 
but the important points of the Christian doctrine. Death, burial, 
and resurrection, are the objects which, in accordance with his in- 
tention, are held up to view by Paul; burial is alone to be con- 
sidered as the decided perfecting of death; this is not therefore 
expressly said to be confirmed by the Scriptures, although Isa. 
ili. 9, might be alleged in confirmation. Death and resurrection 
are on the contrary necessarily correlative. Resurrection pre- 
supposes death, death without resurrection following could not 
warrant salvation, or any death be eis ddecw Tav duaptiav. (By 
the addition cata tas ypadds, Paul intends to represent the 

——preaching-of Christ's death -and-resurrection asthe fulfilment of 
all the prophesies of the Old Testament, so that the latter were 
renounced if the resurrection were denied. With reference to the 
death, he evidently had in mind such passages as Ps. xxii., Isa. 
liii., and it is possible that, with reference to the resurrection, 
typical prophecy, such as the history of Jonah [see on Matt. xii. 
40, vi. 4], to which also Ps. xvi. 10, and Hosea vi. 1. 2, might be 
added, presented themselves.). 

Ver. 5—8. Paul now mentions various relative occurrences, in 
order to strengthen the reality of the fact. These have been in- 
dividually considered and commented upon in the account of the 
resurrection given in Matt. xxviii. 1, sqq., as well as the statement 
which so decidedly speaks against any mythic view of the resur- 
rection, that more than five hundred brethren were present, of 
whom many were still living. Evangelical history makes us no 
further acquainted with the circumstances under which James saw 
the Lord. Without doubt it is the brother of our Lord who is 
mentioned, subsequently Bishop of Jerusalem, and who, accord- 
ing to John vii. 5, could not believe in Jesus. This reappearance 
might have convinced him of Christ’s divinity, for we find him 
ever after (See on Acts i. 14) in the company of the apostles. — 
Concerning the reason that Paul includes the appearance vouch- 
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safed to himself with the before mentioned, see in Comm. vol. 
ii. on Acts i. 9—11-—~In ver. 8, &erpwpa = byy, is unripe 
fruit, untimely birth of exterpwcKew,! and the context shows 
upon what ground the apostle so styles himself.) 

- Ver. 9, 10. The remembrance that the church is to be extended 
by his labours accompanies the apostle throughout his life. He 
expresses himself here as in Ephes. iii.8; 1 Tim. 1.15. The 
greatness of the divine mercy however kept pace with the great- 
ness of his sins; the enemy of Jesus was called to be his apostle, 
and he, obeying the summons with faith, laboured more abundantly 
than they all, or rather grace working through him. These re- 
marks were necessary in this place to confute the antagonists of 
his authority. It has been already observed (Exposition of Epist. 
Rom. p. 7) that the extended activity of Paul was in a great mea- 
sure due to the fact that the Jews were not included in his mis- 
sion. The Twelve being especially appointed for them, their field 
of labour was more circumscribed. That the words ov« éyo dé, 





GAN 4 xapis TOD Oeod, do not abrogate liberty needs no proof. 
Augustine rather is perfectly right, when he remarks on this pas- 
sage, Nec gratia Dei sola, nec ipse solus, sed gratia cum illo ! 

Ver. 11. Paul now proceeds to state expressly the perfect har- 
mony subsisting between himself and the other apostles, in order 
to prevent any occasion for supposing that in this respect there 
existed a difference of doctrine between them; this makes the ir- 
regularities of false teachers the more apparent, and we may be- 
sides conclude with certainty from this slight allusion, that the 
opposition offered to Paul and his authority by parties in Corinth 
had not assumed so decided a form when the first epistle was 
written as when the second was sent, in which the apostle (chap. _ 
xi: 12) expressed himself far more strongly. 

Ver. 12. The errors of these persons are thus expressed : Aéyouct 
twes ev div, OTe dvactaci vexpav ov éotw. The tives év 
iptv does not justify the acceptation of foreigners, who had only 
for some time resided in Corinth; it signifies members of the 
church. But the words 67: dvdoracis vexpav ovK éorw cannot 


1 Fritzsche, in his Diss. in Epist. ii, ad Corinth. p. 60, not., has well proved that 
Schulthess is mistaken in supposing thatthe %<rpwua should be translated “ posthum- 
ous, born in old age. 
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possibly mean that Jesus is not risen from the dead, for é« vexpdév 
would then be employed, but that the general resurrection looked 
for, will not take place. In the Introduction to the Epistle to 
the Corinthians (§ 1) it has been already observed that we may not 
regard those Epicureans, nor those formerly Sadducees, as promul- 
gators of this view, for neither of these sects exercised a direct influ- 
ence on the church. Billroth likewise remarks very appositely that 
ver. 32 opposes this idea, for it states that the very defenders of 
the view themselves abhorred such a principle, dayoper xal wiw- 
pev x. Tr. It would therefore certainly be more correct to sup- 
pose it was the Christianer who tolerated this opinion.. (See In- 
trod. to this Epistle, § 1.). These, imbued with a Gnostic, 
spiritual bias, might easily take offence at the resurrection of the 
body, in which a gross materialism appeared to them to exist. It 
is possible that, like Hymeneus and Philetus, they understood 
the dvdoracus spiritually. Of them it is said, 2 Tim. ii. 18, Aé- 
yovtes THY avdotactw Hon yeyovévat, which without doubt signi- 





—fies-thatthey-regarded the spiritual quickening of the world, 
effected through Christ, as the promised resurrection. Only we 
might hesitate, and ask how, with such principles, these heretics 
understood Christ’s resurrection? The whole discussion shows 
that they did not deny this, for Paul’s argument is always this: if 

- there is no resurrection of the dead, then cannot Christ have 
arisen. This conclusion is only intelligible when “which ye 
acknowledge and would also not have denied” is supplied. We 
must therefore unhesitatingly admit that the false teachers had not 
yet developed their views as a perfect system ; they rather tended 
towards a doketic conception of the whole life of Jesus, as dis- 
played in their principles at a later period. Butif they had early 
and decidedly uttered such opinions, Paul would immediately have 
resolutely opposed them and required their excommunication. 
Billroth has expressed himself in a very remarkable manner upon 
this passage. He asserts that the same apprehensions prevailed 
in Corinth which had arisen in Thessalonica (1 Thess iv. 15, 
sqq.)- ‘These believers feared that the faithful who died before 
the coming of Christ would have no portion in the kingdom of 
God, and the learned man quoted, thinks that individuals in 
Corinth entertained the same opinion. But between the po- 
sition of the Thessalonians and these Christians there existed 
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a very important difference ; for the former, who were séatcely 
converted, and had only enjoyed for the space of a few weeks 
the apostolic instruction, were in uncertainty concerning the 
course of events in the establishing of God’s kingdom. 
They did not hesitate at the dogma of the resurrection, but 
doubted if their dead were already risen to the kingdom of God ; 
in a word, the difference between the first and second resurrec- 
tion was unknown to them. But the Corinthian Christians, as 
well as the two individuals named, Hymeneus and Philetus, 
doubted the doctrine of the resurrection itself. They were well 
acquainted with it, but held it to be a Jewish-materialist opinion, 
and believed in a pure continuing of the spirit without material 
covering, the employment of which in relation to the spirit ap- 
peared to them possibly as pollution. If Billroth’s supposition were 
correct, Panl would have expressed his idea very unsuitably, for the’ 
main point of the whole dissertation onght to have been the re- 
mark only incidentally mentioned by Paul, that the dead arise, 





but the living shall be changed-(ver—51, 52), -whilst-the argument— 
in favour of the resurrection entirely appropriates the first place. 
—If, in conclusion, Mueller (Stud. 1835, part iii., p. 748, note) and 
Weizel (idem. 1836, part iv., p..909) imagine that in the pas- 
sages quoted from our chapter, they may infer that no difference 
is made in the New Testament between avdotacis vexpav and 
éx vexpav, they are clearly mistaken, for when avdoracts vexpov 
occurs (ver. 13, 21, 42) it relates generally to awakening from 
death. The expression is consequently entirely according to my 
definition ; but where the special reference is to Christ (ver. 12) 
éx vexpov is correctly applied. 

Vers. 13, 14. Paul then draws the most important deductions 
from the conclusion that, if there be no resurrection, Christ cannot 
be risen. These affect first the apostles, for then their preach- 
ing could be nothing and- their faith even vain. It is evident 
that this argument only applies if the dvdoracts is understood as 
transfiguration of the corporeal, and therefore an overcoming of 
death, as already laid down on Matt. xxviii.1. Had the apostle 
only thought of a reanimation of the body or substantial change 
in it, Jesus might be reanimated without proving anything for a 
general resurrection, even as Lazarus was reanimated in an un- 
usual manner, but only subsequently to die again. If on the 
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contrary the dvdoraous is understood as a glorifying of the ma- . 
‘terial, the restoration of a c@ua mvevparexov, and it should be 
asserted to be absolutely impossible; so naturally the resur- 
rection of Jesus himself is denied, or can only be maintained 
by an inconsequent application of the principle. Billroth is 
therefore perfectly right when he draws attention to the necessity 
of urging the conformity of Christ’s substance with man’s ; other- 
wise it might be said, Christ can have an advantage beyond that 
of all other men; he may have arisen as a distinguishing sign, it 
does not follow that others also must rise again. But his resur- 
rection concerning even the true corporeal body, it is impossible 
that this should be glorified and yet unchanged. (I prefer the 
reading milous judy to the more usual tuav. The latter might 
easily have been adopted here from yer. 17. The suév throws 
especial light on the context, showing us that, after amply 
dilating on the evil consequences to the apostles arising from such 


a doctrine, Paul proceeds to state its influence on the whole 
17 42 





——church.—See-on-ver17,18.. 
Ver. 15. A condition is now supposed highly derogatory to | 
the apostles, the mention of which is again introduced with 8&é 
xat. The apostles would be false witnesses, having testified of 
a fact, not willed by God, that it was his deed, if the assertion 
of the antagonists were well grounded. The idea is carried out 
in three positions. First, it states that the preaching of the 
apostles, drawing its power chiefly from the announcement of the 
‘ resurrection, would be without effect, and their labour conse- 
quently vain. Next, their personal belief would be void, if Christ 
were not arisen. Lastly, they would be false witnesses, sinners, 
if they testified to a fact which could not take place. We may 
observe how the reading wioris tay (ver. 14) interrupts the 
connexion. (The expression yevdoudprupes tod Oeod is best 
explained with Grotius by “ witnesses who misemploy the name 
of God as testimony ;” so that the card tod Qcod which follows 
is exegetical. Billroth, on the contrary, considers the geni- 
tive as gen. subj. “ witnesses of God, who however are false wit- 
nesses ;” but this interpretation appears to me to possess a degree 
of severity —The eizrep dpa, “if it were otherwise, as ye assert,” 
argues € concessis. When it is affirmed [see Winer’s Gr. p. 416, 
Billroth also agreeing] that dpa is employed in preference in 
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stating the demonstration arising from heterogeneous assertions, 
I can by no means coincide. In this place dpa is certainly not 
a conclusive particle, but an expression of astonishment, which 
is the original signification of the word [see Hartung’s Partikel- 
lehre, vol. i. p. 422], so that the passage is to be understood, 
“if it were otherwise, as ye wrongly suppose,”’ &c.). _ 

Vers. 16—18. Paul then passes to what is of general appli- 
cation, and proves to his readers, that if there is no resurrec- 
tion their own faith is as nothing, for neither they nor those 
believers already dead could have forgiveness of sins. (‘Azro- 
héaGar = ev arrwdelq civas stands parallel with the év daraptiass 
eivat.) As the forgiveness of sins appears closely linked to the 
resurrection, and not to the death of Christ, it clearly establishes 
the fact that both are necessary correlatives ; the resurrection 
corresponds with death, vanquishing all by the resurrection, and 
the death resembles the resurrection, inasmuch as by it death is 
annulled. (See remarks on Rom. v. 25.). 





Vers. 19, 20. If therefore there were no resurrection, and-con= 
sequently no kingdom of God, no restoration of Paradise, the 
Christians sacrificing everything in this life, in order to gain all 
in the next, were certainly most worthy of compassion. But 
Christ being security for our resurrection, the first-fruits only of 
those who slept, the resurrection commenced with him. Billroth 
justly remarks that dmrapyi Tév Kexotunyévav is not to be sup- 
posed simple apposition to Christ, but as the predicate of the 
whole sentence: Christ arises as first-fruits, z7.¢. in order to be — 
the first-fruits. ‘This idea is striking, for it seems as if the 
apostle might be answered: if the body is not raised, the spirit 
of the men may yet continue to exist ; and to this it is indifferent 
whether the life of the man has-been one of stern self-denial, 
or self-indulgence. But the apostle by no means recognises 
the possibility of continuing to exist as a pure spirit without 
bodily organs; the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is as 
unknown to the entire Bible, as the name ; and certainly truly, 
because a personal perception in created beings is necessarily 
counteracted by the limits of corporeality1 The modern doctrine 
of immortality is not materially different from the supposition, 


1 See Usteri’s remarks in the Paul. Lehrbegr. p. 365, and the passage there quoted 
from Athenagoras de Resurrect. c. 25. 
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that the soul flows back, like a drop in the great sea of universal 
life. The circumstance that, even according to the Bible view, ~ 
the soul must be considered self-subsisting in the interval between 
death and resurrection, appears to contradict our opinion. But 
first, the power of perception in this state, at least with many, 
can only be regarded as a glimmering, for which reason the dead 
are called xexotwnuévot, Without admitting an absolute want of 
perception in them as the psychopannychites do; secondly, it 
must be supposed that a certain relation is always maintained 
between the element of the body and the separated soul, intimate 
in proportion to the sanctification of the organ which had invested 
the soul on earth. (See further on this subject in my Opuse. Theol. 
Diss. vii., p. 165, sqq.). Lastly, as Christ-here is styled awapy7) 
TOV Kexolunuévov, so in Rey. i. 5, Col. i. 16, 6 rpwrordKos Tay 
vexpov. Enoch and Elias likewise tasted not of death. (Gen. 
v. 24; 2 Kings ii. 11.). In the dzapyy is not only contained 
the idea of the first, the earliest, but also that of the most costly, 





——and-as such dedicated-to-God. 
Ver. 21, 22. In the same manner asin Rom. v. 12, sqq., (to 
the explanation of which I beg to refer), only that there the re- 
ference is pre-eminently to the spiritual life, Adam and Christ 
are represented by the apostle as the hinge affecting the move- 
ment of man’s life. As Adam sinned not in himself alone, but 
all in him, soin Christ’s resurrection there is a resurrection of all. 
To every one unprejudiced, it must be clear that the expression 5:’ 
évOperov, év 7S’ Addy, indicates Adam not only as the beginner of 
sin and its consequences, death, but as the origin,' just as Christ 
is the origin of life and its most elevated display the avdcracts. 
The resurrection of the evil and the good is equally implied in the 
mavtes (see on John vy. 29; Acts xxiv. 15.). Billroth thinks it 
can only apply to the believers, as the others cannot be considered 
év Xpior@, but Christ represents mankind, his power awakens 
both good and evil’; for as human the former may be considered 
in him, although they are immediately in judgement separated. 


1 The present occurring in ver. 22 is worthy of remark, écroQvijoxover, Commencing 
with Adam, the process of decay was present in, and as it were advancing in the human 
race, but with Christ began the principie ofreanimation. But as however the reference 
is here pre-eminently to the resurrection of the body, the future (womornPrjcovra: is em- 


ployed. 
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Mueller also follows Billroth (Stud. 1835, pt. iii. p. 749) in re- 
ceiving the f{woroumOyoovra: as equivalent to the avdoracis eis 
for. But ver. 23, sqq., which refers to the totality of the species, 
seems to demand the application of the most extended sense to 
the making alive. Those who defend the restoration might ap- 
- parently quote the mdvrtes in favour of their views, but how far 
the paragraph justifies the doctrine, will be brought under con- 
sideration in the Comm. on ver. 24—-28. 

Ver. 23. As according to the divine regulation everything de- 
velops itself by degrees, so the new world of the arisen will be 
gradually perfected ; Christ is the seed-corn ofthe same, and like- 
wise the first early ripe fruit; to himself succeed his own at his 
second coming, afterwards at the end of the whole course of the 
world, and the commencement of eternity, all the dead in the 
graves shall arise. This passage is one of those from which we 
may undeniably conclude that the New Testament acknowledged 
and accepted the Jewish doctrine of the twofold resurrection, viz. 





that of the righteous, and the general-one——(See-Bertholdt-Christ.— 
Jud. p. 176, sqq., 203, sqq. ; Hisenmenger entd. Judenth. vol. ii. p.. 
901, sqq.). Thisdistinction has already been entered upon on Luke 
xiv, 14; John v. 25, sqq.; Acts xxiv. 15; the Apocalypse alone 
fully developed the doctrine (xx. 5, sqq., xxi. 1, sqq.). Without 
any foundation Billroth, following Usteri, declares that Paul’s 
doctrine deviates from that laid down in the Apocalypse; the 
Revelation, treating the subject ex professo, is only more copious. 
The circumstance that after the establishment of God’s kingdom 
Satan will be again unbound (Rev. xx. 7, sqq.), is truly not en- 
tered upon by Paul, but nothing expressed by the apostle contra- 
dicts the declaration. For the giving up of all dominion to the 
Father, which is the subject of what follows, is to take place after 
the coming of the kingdom of God, and consequently after Satan 
is fully vanquished. Christ’s dominion begins truly with his own 
resurrection, and sitting at the right hand of God, but it appears 
perfected with the Parousia, which is thenceforward the sameé with 
the establishment of God’s kingdom on earth (Actsi.7.). If after 
the eira 76 rédos the express mention of the general resurrection 
of the good and bad does not occur, it is sufficiently accounted 
for by the fact, that the apostle throughout the whole representa- 
tion had ever the believers first in thought, for which reason we 
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shall find from ver. 40, sqq., only a description of the bodies of the 
blessed, and not of those of the unhappy also, is given. But though 
not expressly uttered, it is necessarily included in the idea. The 
&xaoros év T dim Ta&yware shows that Paul desired to describe the 
gradual order of the resurrection, and as the efra ro TéAos plainly 
joins the éresra, the expression must inclusively signify the ge- 
neral resurrection. This opinion is rejected by Weizel (see work 
already quoted, p. 915.). But it is most certain that the resur- 
rection of the godly men of the Old Testament with Christ is not 
here mentioned, and therefore the views of those who apply Matt. 
xxvii. 52, 53, only to apparitions of the dead find powerful sup- 
port in our passage. This opinion has been particularly advanced 
by Steudel. 

Vers. 24-28. The apostle considers himself called upon to 
define more closely the nature of this réAos, and to place it in 
juxtaposition with Christ's BactAeia. The whole passage is the 
more remarkable as it stands alone in the holy Scriptures, for even 





—_—the—Apocaly-pse—contains-no—such—information—as-that—conveyed: 
by Paul. Mention alone is made of the new heaven and the new 
earth (Rey. xxi. 1, the establishment of the xriovs has already 

' taken place in the Parousia; see on Rom. viii. 19), without any 
explanation of the relation of the Redeemer to this new condition 
of things. But precisely because this information stands so iso- 
lated, the difficulties contained in it are nearly incapable of solu- 
tion. If we take into consideration first the description of the 
Bactrcia of Christ, the prophecies of the Old Testament, Ps. cx. 
1, vill. 7, lead the apostle to infer! that Christ's dominion shall 
be universal. All enemies shall be placed under his feet, but 
the last enemy, subdued is death. This is effected by means of 
the general resurrection, consequently Christ’s kingdom extends 

as far as this termination. Though the Father has subjected all 

- things to the Son, it is nevertheless manifest that he is to be ex- 
cepted from the things placed under him; he rather exalts the 
Redeemer, in so far as he took man’s nature on himself, Ps. ex. 1, 


1 Concerning the mention uf the Messiahship in Ps. cx. and Ps. viii. see further on 
Heb. i. 2, The 8th Psalm refers first especially to man, but inasmuch as the idea of 
manhood was truly realized in the Messiah, certainly to him. (See Umbreit's Er- 
klarung des achten Psalms in the Stud. 1988, part 3.). . 

2 Theexpression gryaros éy0péds contains not only a reference to the period of the 
victory but also to the greatness of its resistance. The overcoming death demands the 
highest revelation of the Cw. 
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i.¢. the Father reigns through the Son. It is evident that 
in this description Paul makes no difference between the hidden 
and revealed kingdom of Christ. (See Comm. on Matt. iii. 2.). 
Although the evil has a predominating power over the good in 
the aiwy otros, nevertheless the kingdom of Christ is intimately 
and truly present in the latter, and further daily displays it- 
self. In his Parousia the good will indeed in the aiwy pédXor, 
gain dominion over the wicked, but the evil is not absolutely 
removed until the general resurrection totally destroys death. 
This explanation appears favourable to a general restoration, 
for the enemy is only truly vanquished when he is transformed 
to a friend, the plus of power alone cannot be a reason for 
Christ’s victory, for that was his from the beginning. But 
death is first really done away with when the Coy has drawn 
all things in its nature; as long as the other death reigns over 
a portion of creation (Rev. xxi. 8) it appears yet to maintain 
its sway. This impression is considerably strengthened by the 





further—description—ofthe—nature—of—the—rédr0s—in—ver._24and—— 
28. It states in the first verse that the Son yields the do- 
minion to the Father when he has destroyed all power (the 
second éray is to be considered antecedent to the first, the ~ 
xatrapyely Siva is still an act of his authority); or in other 
words that he will destroy his own as well as all other domi- 
nion, and give them over to the Father. (Concerning Qeds cai 
marnp see on 2 Cor. i. 3.). It is evidently an assertion without 
ground to maintain that the parallel expressions apy, é£oucia, 
Svvaus indicate only the various classes of bad angels, or earthly 
powers and governors; the wdca which is added and even re- 
peated may signify good and bad, or briefly all dominion without 
exception, as the power of the Son is included in the removal. 
God remains sole Lord, for, according to ver. 28, the Son him- 
self is subject to him, in order that he may be 7a mdvta ép 
macw. How can we comprehend this idea? In the destroying 
all dominion is evidently included the remoyal of all distinction, 
therefore the restoration of equality. That which human imprn- 
dence mischievously desires to realize in this sinful world, free- 
dom and equality among men, the Spirit of the Lord effects in a 
lawful manner. The possibility and necessity for dominion depends 
only upon the fact that self-control, and the consciousness of 
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the highest aims, are wanting not only in the individual, but 
in the whole race of man. Were self-government proportionate 
in all beings, we might say that all dominion is destroyed ; 
the ruling principle, the Spirit of God, is equal in all. The idea 
would therefore be similar to the prophecy in the Old Testament, 
which promises that the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea, that one shall no more enquire. 
of the other, because every one knows and observes his own 
standard in all things. (Isa. xi. 9; Habak. iii. 14.). We must 
accordingly regard the individuality as preserved in the removal 
of the dominion, for we are not speaking of the swallowing up of 
the individual in the sea of the universe. For even of the Son. 
himself is said mapab8odvar tHv Bacirelav, the brotayjvas To 
matpt does not refer to the merging of the Son’s personality in 
the divine substance (as the Logos was from the beginning separ- 
ate from the Father [John i. 1], so he also remains in eternity 
separate from him), but these expressions rather indicate the 





dignity of Christ as Messiah, mto which he entered-by becoming 
man. It is only of Christ as the Messiah, as the way and medi- 
ator, that it can be said that God has put all things under him, 
i.e. that God has surrendered the kingdom to him, and when 
through his instrumentality all is atoned for, that terminates his 
rule, all are come to God, God is in all, the Redeemer is then only 
the first-born among many brethren (Rom. viii. 29); or on the 
other side, those sanctified through him, are become like unto 
him (1 John iii. 2.). But the whole argumentation only applies 
when allis included in the meaning. For if a portion of God’s crea- 
tures remained excluded from the restoration after God's image, of 
necessity this portion would need government ; to which may be 
added, that the va 7 6 Oceds Ta Tavra év maow cannot be textu- 
ally interpreted otherwise than so, that in a// created things God 
appoints all, accordingly the evil God resisting human will, finds 
no more room for exercise. For if we assign its full signification 
to Ta wavta, but limit the éy maou to those sanctified through 
Christ, it appears perfectly discretionary to assign the most com- 
prehensive sense to passages such as Rom. xi. 86, é& adrod Kal 
80 adrod Kat eis ad’tov ta wWavra. It cannot therefore be denied, 
that if the restoration is sanctioned in any passage, it is in 
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this., However the defenders of this doctrine should not over-— 
look the fact, that neither here nor in any other passage of the 
sacred Scriptures is the final leading back of all evil men, yea, 
even demons and Satan himself, laid down as an open and de- 
cided form of doctrine ; this circumstance is calculated to awaken 
serious reflection as to the advisability of introducing such an 
opinion or making it the subject of public instruction. 

Ver. 29. After this digression the apostle returns to the 
principal position, and argues first on the subject of the resurrec- 
tion from the BamriferOar trép trav vexpdv. This difficult ex- 
pression is well known to have deeply engaged the attention of 
exegetical writers, from which numerous explanations have arisen. 
But before we proceed to examine the most important of these, 
we shall attempt ourselves to elucidate the passage. It is evi- 
dent that the connexion here is not so loose as Billroth; among 
others, supposes. To the Barr ike Gas, the xwvduvever of ver. 30 
connects itself by means of the ri «ai, which is not to be ne- 





glected. If weare not entitled exactly to attach the meaning -of — 
the baptism of suffering” to the BamriZecOau, it is nevertheless 
undeniable that with the idea of baptism is likewise intimated as 
accessory all the sufferingg which might affect the baptised. The 


1 The most plausible argument against our explanation of the passage relative to the 
restoration.is this. The apostle treats in the whole chapter, of believers only and their 
resurrection, as we have already observed on ver. 23; therefore the whole connexion 
requires, that to the class restricted to “all believers, all who are in Christ,” the wéyres 
CworoinGijcovrat (ver. 22), and the gy wa&ox (ver. 28), should be also added. That 
the evil arise, and what their possible fate may be, is not now entered upon by the apos- . 
tle, his doctrine in this respect must be ascertained from other examinations of the sub- 
ject. (See on Rom. xi. 32.). Mueller likewise in the Stud. 1835, pt. iii p. 749, Las 
given an explanation of Rom. viii. 11, and also Mau (Theolog. Mitarb. pt. ii. p. 104.). 
Cuandour however compels us to confess. that the first impression arising from the 
apostolic representation is not favourable to these explanations, even omitting the fact 
that the absolute removal of dominion and death appears to exclude the possibility of 
continuing death's dominion over any portion of creation. The verses 28, sqq. are of 
a nature to lead us to infer that the apostle comprehended all mankind in the view 
taken, because Le speaks of the end, consequently of the general resurrection of all. 
Weizel (Stud. 1836, pt. iv. p. 909) is of my opinion. This opinion appears yet more to 
commend itself to our consideration when we reflect, that Paul never openly speaks of 
the resurrection of the wicked. WHowever there certainly appear in the Holy Scriptures, 
and doubtless from wise motives, apparently contradictory doctrines on this important 
point; and for this reason we should do well to leave them in the hieroglyphical uncer- 
tainty in which they have been given to us. (Concerning Paul's description of the last 
judgement, see further the observations on Rom, ii. 6—8.). , 
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rb pow Td dderos of ver. 32 is however to be considered as an in- 
terpretation of the ri aroijoovow (ver. 29), and zrovety == nvy is 


accordingly to be received in the sense of “ to gain somewhat, to 
acquire something, to attain.” The construction would then 
shape itself thus: for what then would they gain who (ai a later 
period) received baptism? (The answer implied is: they would 
not only gain nothing, but would be, as stated in ver. 19, the 
most miserable among mankind.) For what reason should 
we ourselyes, who have long taken upon us the profession of 
' Christians, tempt the dangers which hourly await us in that cha- 
racter? To what purpose the daily strivings, if there were no 
resurrection, and no eternal reward in Christ’s kingdom? But 
it must be evident that the explanation of ver. 29 is closely linked 
with the verses preceding the 24th, and that the declaration con- 
cerning the rédos (ver. 24—28) appears only a digression. In 
ver. 23 the of rob Xpucrod are represented as those participating 
next in order to Christ in that resurrection of .-which he was the 





——first-fruits;and this idea, taken in connexion with the ézel ri 
mowmaovaw of ver 29, authorises the construction which follows : 
‘For were it not so, if believers were not to arise at Christ’s 
coming, what would those gain who had received baptism?” 
Billroth’s conception of vrovety appears to me entirely erroneous. 
He translates: what will they do who permit themselves to be bap- 
tised ? Answer: something very foolish. But for what purpose 
employ the future thus? He says it may be explained, guid cos 
facere APPAREBIT, or quid ii facere INVENIENTUR? But allow- 
ing that it is capable of being so understood, although a difficulty 
presents itself, such admission entirely destroys the connexion 
with what precedes, and which we think is sufficiently evident. 
There still remains that difficult form SamrifecOar trip tev 
vexp@v to be explained, a passage hitherto received as if only 
BarrivecOas stood, of which the signification could not be mis- 
taken. It is highly important that the article should stand here 
(taév vexp@v) which is in the éext. rec. immediately repeated in 
what follows, but in this passage adrdy is decidedly to be pre- 
ferred: The use of the article does not imply dead persons with- 
out distinction, but the allusion is to certain well-known dead. 
The connexion with ver. 23 shows the reference to be to those de- 
parted in the Lord. If we maintain this reference it thence ap- 
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pears that dmép cannot here mean “instead,” for the dead are 
certainly already baptised, but that it signifies “for, to the 
advantage of.” But how far can the apostle declare that be- 
lievers about to be added to the church were baptised for 
the advantage of the dead? Inasmuch as a certain number, a a\%- 
papa of believers is required (see on Rom. xi. 12, 25) which must 
be complete before the Parousia, and with it the resurrection, 
can take place. Every one therefore who receives baptism be- 
nefits thereby the body of believers, those already dead in the 
Lord. This conception appears to me to explain the passage ; 
all other expositions! bear traces of weakness on important points. 
Billroth has again quoted the explanation of the baptismus vica- 
rius. Tertullian (adv. Mare. v. 10) mentions this as only a he- 
retical custom, which is also confirmed by Epiphanins (Haer. 
Xxvill. c. 6); but it is incredible that so early as the apostolic 
times a superstition of this nature, in which the living became as 
it were proxy for the dead in baptism, should have existed, or 





become so general, that the allusion to 1tshould-have been-uni- 
versally understood. But allowing this, what has given rise to 
the supposition that Paul sanctions so rank a superstition? An 
authority for the Bamrlfecba. imép trav vexpdv is undoubtedly 
found in the passage, for it is evident that the foundation of the 
whole question is the opinion that, if the dead arise, they gain 
something by means of the PamwriferGar imép tay vexpdv. To 
this may be added that, in such a view, the article must be 
omitted before vexpav. Billroth endeavours to explain it by sup- 
posing that certain dead persons were intended, it might be rela- 
tives or friends, in whose place the Pamrifowevor suffered them- 
selves to be baptised. But if this explanation fails, neither 
baptising on the graves of martyrs (of which custom not a trace 
existed in the apostolic ages’), nor the being baptised to the 
confession of the resurrection, which cannot be literally expressed 


1 Especially in the writings of Calov, Wolf, and Heumann on this subject; the 
greater part of these however contradict themselves so fully as to require no other re- 
futation. 

2 The custom which undoubtedly existed in later times (Euseb, H.E. iv. 15; August. 
de Civ. Dei xx. 9) of baptising upon the graves of the martyrs, may possibly have arisen 
from a misunderstanding uf the present passage. 

3 This explanation is the prevalent one among the Catholic Fathers, They argue 
from the practice of their times, according to which the persons to be baptised cunfessed 
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by o7rép Trav vexpor, or being baptised in the name of those already 
dead, can lay claim to be recognized. The latter explanation 
wouldindeed according to the meaning be most appropriate, if only 
the form BamrivecOas drrép instead of eés, or év dvéuare were gram- 
matically supported, and the plural were not so at variance with the 
article, as by the dead who are baptised, only Christ can be under- 
stood, The explanation propounded by Superintendent Meyer 
(in the Hannoeverschen Nachrichten von Brandis und Rupstein 
Jahrg. 1834, pt. iv. pp. 179, sqq.), according to the views of 
Abresch and others (see Poli Synopsis ad h. 1.), appears to me 
very difficult. of reception. According to this, cwoudrov or wed@v 
is to be supplied to vexpay, and the meaning to be : what shall avail 
this grave of water (viewing baptism according to Rom. vi. as the 
image of death and resurrection) for your dead members, if there 
be no reanimation to expect? But in opposition to this, the fact 
seems to deserve attention, that in this view the vexpoi would be- 
come the Bamritomevos themselves, in which case the idea would 
certainly-be-more intelligibly-expressed.— Calvin considers the re= 
ference is to those who, being near to death;~were desirous of 
receiving baptism before their end ; non tantum baptizantur, he 
says, gui adhuc victuros se putant, sed qui moriem habent ante 
oculos. But it is not very clear how this thought is to be found 
in bép T@v vexpov.—In conclusion, I will not deny that a certain 
feeling of doubt remains in my own mind with reference to the pas- 
sage [have adduced relative to the wAjpwpa of the church. The 
idea is one so remotely bearing on the subject, that Paul could not 
justly assume it would be correctly understood by all his readers. 
Now the whole passage conveys the impression that Paul was 
treating of what he felt was thoroughly comprehended. I there- 
fore, with a view to further the explanation, propose to admit the 
following modification, viz. to receive wmép = dvi in the signi- 
fication of “instead, in place,” which presents no difficulty. (See 
remarks in Comm. on Matt. xx. 28.). The tenor of Paul’s writing 
as far as ver. 19 was to show how, amid the self-denyings and 
persecutions which awaited the Christian in this world, he would 


belief in the resurrection of the dead, before baptism, and apply it to the circumstances 
of apostolic times. But.in the most ancient periods belief in Christ alone was indis- 
pensable to baptism, as passages from Justin Martyr prove. (See my Monum. Hist. 


Ecel. vol, ii, p. 167.). 
2 
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be the most miserable of men, if there were no resurrection, This 
view of the misery of the Christian in this world continues to form 
the groundwork of the farther argument. He endeavours to 
prove that those persons who were baptised in the place of those 
members removed by death from the church (imep Tav vexpar), 
would gain nothing thereby, if there were no resurrection for the 
dead. And likewise the patient endurance of persecution by 
those already Christians, having become so by baptism, would 
profit them in no degree, if their reward was not to be found in 
the resurrection. This view, it appears to me, commends itself 
by its simplicity, and it is rather striking that it had not been 
touched upon at an earlier period; but we have only to suppose 
that Paul considered, that as the ranks of the body of believers 
were thinned by death, the deficiencies were. supplied, and their 
places filled by those newly baptised. What wiil these gain 
thereby, Paul intends to say, or what will avail their being bap- 
tised in the room of the dead, 2. ¢.. occupying the place of those 








departed ? if there should be no resurrection, there can exist for —— 
neither the hope of reward, as an inducement to enter into the 
conflicts which await the Christian. In this sense the cai is not 
without signification in the sentence r/ xa Bamrifovras, for what 
reason do ye yet permit yourselves to be baptised? is it not suf- 
ficient that the dead have hoped in vain, why draw others into 
error? The ri cal tpets xwdvvedopev which follows in ver. 30 
also connects itself thoroughly with this idea ; for, passing from 
those who, after uselessly enduring sorrows and persecutions, have 
died (supposing the hope of the resurrection to be proved a fal- 
lacious one), Paul proceeds to mention the living members of the 
. church, who are foolishly sacrificing the certain for what is with- 
out certainty. (Regarding the connexion of the phrases, Gries- 
bach has connected the ef ddws vexpol ob éyelpovras with what 
precedes ; but with Lachmann I prefer connecting it with what 
follows, as otherwise the phrase ri «al, &c, seems inappro- 
priate.) | 
Ver.-30, 31. The seis indicates in the first place the apostle 
himself, but in such a manner that all those belonging to the 
church are represented as more or less in similar circumstances ; 
the droOujoxo refers entirely to his individuality. (In ver. 31 
aroOvioxw implies “to find oneself in danger of death.” See 
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2 Cor. iy. 10, 11.—N7%, though only occurring in the New Testa- 
ment in this place, is very generally employed in the form of tak- 
_ ing an oath.—The reading sjyerépay is evidently a change from 
the more difficult tywerépav, i.e. “by my glory, that I have in» 
you.”’). 

Ver. 32—34. That the apostle was exposed to numerous 
dangers in Ephesus, is shown by Rom. xvi. 4, where it is said that 
Priscilla and Aquila had offered themselves in his place. (See 
also Acts xx. 19.). Nevertheless @npsouayeiv must certainly 
only be employed metaphorically, for Paul’s privilege as a Roman 
citizen secured him from the arena. It is also improbable that 
before Nero’s persecution of the Christians, any were so ex- 
posed on account of their faith. But the reference in the xara 
&vOpwrov is obviously to human and earthly affairs; if these 
were any spring of action, to what purpose the daily strife ? it 
would be more prudent to enjoy the pleasures of life! We may 
observe that the apostle sets completely aside the possibility of a 





pure spiritual existence; 1f there 18 no resurrection of the dead, 
the destruction of the individual is unavoidable. Billroth cor- 
rectly remarks on this passage, as we before noticed, that this by 
‘no means implies a charge of epicurean principles against his an- 
tagonists, on the contrary it supposes that they likewise enter-~ 
tained a horror of such doctrines. The words are quoted strictly | 
from Isa, xxii. 13, according to the LXX. The two verses 33, 
34 might easily be understood to contain Paul’s counsel that the 
better-disposed should entirely separate from the evil-minded; 
but this is not justified by the whole contents of the epistle ; and 
even in the second epistle, so much more reproving in its tone, 
nothing of the sort is to be found. I am therefore of Billroth’s 
opinion that the rivés, with whom they were advised to avoid as- 
sociation, are not the persons mentioned in yer. 12, but possibly 
foreign emissaries who laboured to introduce error into the church 
in Corinth, We may however safely infer thus far, that Paul 
desired by these strong expressions to signify what the result 
might be, if the erring members of the Corinthian church failed 
to return to the undefiled truth. (In ver. 38, concerning ,) 
mravacbe see vi. 9.—The quotation is, according to Jerome, 
from Menander’s Thais. On account of the iambic trimiters we 
must read ypyo0’, which Lachmann has again inserted in the 
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text.—Only in ver. 34 does éxvydw occur, the simpler form being 
more frequently used in the New Testament. The compositum 
alludes to the intoxicating nature of the evil influences already 
at work. ixalws here only defines the nature of this shame “in 
a just and becoming manner.’ —The form dyvwoiav Oceod éyew 
is not precisely the same as Ocdv od yvavai, the latter is pure 
negative, while in the former the dyvwoia itself becomes positive, 
2.@ positive errors concerning God and divine things are cou- 
cealed in it.) 
Vers. 3538. It is plainly to be inferred from the fact of the 
‘apostle now passing to the supposed inquiry into the nature of 
the resurrection, and of the new body, that difference of opinion 
on the subject prevailed in Corinth. Although the &dpwyv is not 
to be viewed as a decided characteristic of an individual or class 
of persons, but may rather be regarded as a rhetorical form ; the 
strict examination of the subject nevertheless sanctions the sup- 
position that some (at least in Corinth) had given currency to opi- 





nions that the same body was to arise which had been given to us 
onearth. To the materialist Jewish Christian it was certainly 
easy, especially when combating the inferences of Gnostically in- 
clined Christians, to identify the body of the resurrection with 
that of corruption, which was an error in no degree less than 
that Gnostic tendency declaimed against by Paul from the 
very first. The apostle seeks his proof in the image of the 
grain of wheat (xdé«kos); this, which is sown, i.e. entrusted to 
the earth in order to be changed, is not identical with that 
which springs forth (the cdpua yevnoduevov), but is only the 
parent of that c@ua, whose nature is permitted by God to be 
after the nature of the grain of wheat. But this compari- 
son does not appear to ‘be entirely applicable, inasmuch as the 
plant again produces as fruit the same wheat from which itself 
was raised. Paul however has no intention of carrying his me- 
taphor so far: he compares with the dead grain the fresh liv- 
ing plant which springs into being from its decay, not the fruit. 
His idea might also have included the blossom, in which the im- 
pulse of the plant to exalt itself is most plainly manifested. The 
formation of the fruit may be regarded as retrogression from the 
highest point of perfection, because it involves in itself a return 
to the first principle, and shows the conclusion of the entire course 
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to be at hand. (See concerning the tendency of nature to perfect 
itself, which nevertheless sinks powerless back to its origin, the 
remarks on Rom. viii. 19, sqq.) If Billroth understands in this 
passage an allusion to the indwelling imperishableness of human 
nature, it does not appear to me capable of this construction.’ This 
imperishableness must be the spirit essentially such, while the 
apostle is treating of the capacity residing in the human organism 
for producing a higher corporeality, by no means to be considered 
without the Spirit, but which may nevertheless not be identified 
with it. (In ver. 36 the reading d¢pwv employed by Lachmann 
is doubtiess preferable. The ddpov could only apply to the ques- 
tion, which is by no means unreasonable, but only presupposes 
the erroneous operation of the identity of the present with the 
new body.—-Ver. 37. The 3 omelpess—ov ozreipers has been al- 
ready correctly explained by Heidenreich thus: quod seminas, 
quodcunque id sit, non seminas certe plantam nascituram.—Con- 
cerning ¢é rUyou see remarks on xiv. 10.). 





Ver. 39—41. Paul does not pursue the comparison to the end, 
making it complete, but leaving the idea touched upon in ver. 
38 that there are various kinds of seed, he passes to the variety 
of formations existing in the universe. He first adverts to the 
difference of substance of the odp£ in the various classes of crea- 
tures (man being included here according to his animal nature.) 
He then discriminates between heavenly and terrestrial organ- 
isms and again among the heavenly bodies asserts that dif- 
ferences exist in degree of glory. Calvin has very judiciously 
remarked that the tendency of the apostle’s argument was not to 
assert that, according to the degree of sanctification attained by 
individual believers, the properties of their glorified bodies and 
the degree of glorification they attained would be proportionate ; 
he intended only to express the difference between the body of 
the resurrection and this corruptible body. It may not however 


1 Billroth’s views concerning this passage might not be considered inappropriate if 
he had substituted “ glorification” for “resurrection” in that which follows. “ Paul 
does not admit the resurrection to begin withthe natural death as modern views do (or 
rather these may be said to deny the resurrection altogether, allowing only a pure spiri- 
tual immortality), but with the admission of the man into the kingdom of Christ.” As 
soon as the spirit is subjected to the influence of Christ’s living the same works to the 
glorification of the body (see on John vi.), but the resurrection i.e. the perfected glori- 
fication, is still deferred until the end. : 
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-be altogether denied that’ the former idea is associated with the 
apostolic observations. Were it not so, it had been sufficient to 
draw attention to the specific differences between things heavenly 
and those of earthly design. The division of these objects into 
several denominations clearly shows the existence of an idea acces- 
sory and subservient to the more prominent one. (Lange is also 
rightly of this opinion, p. 703.). In conclusion, it may be stated 
-that cdpua (ver. 40) is not to be precisely understood of the body, 
as if o@pa émriyeoy corresponded to the cdua ypuycxov (ver. 40), 
and sda éroupduov to the capa mvevpaticor, but cdua has 
rather here the more general signification “ unity composed of mem- 
bers, organism.” Ver. 41 shows that Paul especially reckoned the 
stars among the heavenly organism; nevertheless nothing con- 
cerning the apostle’s astronomical views can be concluded from 
this circumstance ; in ver. 38 he has also styled the vegetable for- 
mations cmpata. . 

Ver. 42—44. The application of the parable now follows, with 








very evident reference to the image employed, the gram (ver.-36, 
sqq.) ; since the ovreiperas applies to the decay, éye/peras to the 
awakening, or springing up of plants. As there are many sorts 
of organisms, so likewise has man a c@pa vyixov as well as a 
capa wvevpatixov. Man standing in an especial manner upon 
the limits of two worlds, being equally allied to earth and heayen, 
possesses likewise a twofold corporeality. The earthly body has 
the predicate of all things earthly, the divine the attributes of the 
heavenly. But it is doubtless an introduction of modern philo- 
sophic views,’ to ascribe, as Billroth does, in this place the fol- 
lowing idea to the apostle, viz. “ that the spiritual body is the . 
power of the Spirit, which is aware that its true immortality is to 


1 Goeschel appears to understand the doctrine of the glorified body differently ; 
see his writings on the proofs of the soul’s immortality (Berlin, 1835), p. 253. It 
sometimes seems as if the respected writer did not regard the higher corporea- 
lity as glorification of the matter, but only as a limitation of the personal attributes. 
But bow a limit can be imagined without a limiting power is not very clear, conse- 
quently it must be considered as a self-limitation. But in what sense can this be styled 
abody? Mueller decidedly intended the same when he distinguishes the resurrection 
of the body from that of the flesh, maintaining the former, but denying the latter. At 
all events, the expression “ resurrection, glorification of the flesh,’ is wanting. But itis 
certainly accidental that John, in chap. vi., speaks of the eating Christ’s flesh, that has 
life in it. Fleshis the necessary substance of the body, the glorified body has glorified 
spiritualized flesh for its substance. (See also Lange, Stud. 1836, P. 3, p. 695, sq.) 
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be found in its unity with God and Christ, that although conti- 
nually renewed in mortality, it maintains itself therein as immor- 
tal.” The avedwa cannot be identical with caua mvevpati- 
cov. The entire doctrine of a spiritualized, glorified, material 
body is considered by Billroth unreal, as it must be necessarily 
acknowledged exegetically such, which is implied by the apostle 
in the expression cdua mvevparixoy: yet this learned man him- 
self admits it, in regarding the apostle in the point under consi- 
deration, as not yet freed from the differences of spirit and matter. 
To this representation we ascribe, according to the testimony of 
revelation, not only a transient subjective truth, but a permanent 
objective one. As without body, no soul, so without corporeality 
no eternal happiness ; corporeality and the concomitant personal 
qualities are the object of God’s work. The unity of the person of 
God in the process of creation is an eternity of personal powers 
which have in the glorified body the limit, and wherein alone 
they have a perception of the glorified nature of their basis. As 





the spirit first earthwards clothes itself with the body, so after- 
wards heavenward is the body glorified in the spirit. Regenera- 
tion does not destroy the old man, but as the Spirit causes the 
new to proceed from him as the parent, so the power of the Spirit 
creates from the covering of the earthly body a spiritual one. 
The natural body is the clothing which the unenlightened Wuy7 
effects for himself, thence c@ua wuyixdv, the spiritual body, is 
the garment in which the soul, having become celestial and glori- 
fied through the Spirit of Christ, arrays itself. The earthly and 
celestial body are not identical, but not absolutely different; the 
elements of the former are employed in the formation of the latter, 
the operation of Christ in believers gradually transforms the one 
into the other. All waverings therefore in the spiritual life are hin- 
drances and checks for the higher corporeality ; an idea calculated 
to produce a becoming seriousness and truth in all things which con- 
cern the body, as indifference in these matters may give occasion for 
disregard of sinful offences against it. (In ver. 44, the reading e¢ 
gore copa WuytKov, ore kab cOua mvevpatexdy is certainly not 
inapplicable [it conveys the idea that if the yuy7 possessed the 
power to form for itself a corresponding organ, this must be the 
case, and in an enhanced degree, with the mveipya.|. Nevertheless 
the form generally in use appears to me preferable, for this sen- 
° 
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tence, ver, 44, is nothing more than an exposition of ver. 42, odtw 
Kat ) dvdoracis rév vexpov. Erasmus, Mill, and Semler recom- 
mend the entire omission of the passage, but this appears by no 
means advisable; it leads the way to > what follows and cannot 
therefore be omitted.) 

Vers. 45—47. Paul still continues his subject, and traces 
back the differences mentioned to a higher point, in which the 
source of the two-fold corporeality is to be found. Adam and — 
Christ, (see on ver. 22), are again indicated as the origin from 
whence the corruptible and incorruptible body of man proceeds ; 
its influence governs the race, and appoints the most inward na- 
ture of the individual. They are not men as the others are, but 
the point originating the entire course of development, therefore 
Christ is also styled 6 géryaros “Addu, as in Rom. v. 14 rézos 
TOD 4éAXovTos is applied to Adam; but if Paul here refers to 
the passage Gen. ii. 7, which the LXX. translate xai éyévero 6 
dvOpwrros eis puynv Cdcav, the foundation lies only in the ex- 








pression o@pa wuyixov (ver. 44.). No analogy for the second ~~ 


half 6 éryaros ’Aédap eis rvetpa Qworrocoby is to be found in the 
Old Testament. We may therefore suppose, as the words of the 
entire passage cannot be received as a quotation, that the apostle 
himself added them as a period to his strain of argument ; for 
although ofrw «al refers to the preceding sentence, yet it is im- 
possible to conclude that in the contrast laid down between 
Christ and Adam, Paul drew the incomprehensible character of 
Christ from that which was understood of Adam. The circum- 
stance of the passage quoted haying no mention of the body, 
shows above all how little the allusion to Gen. ii. 7 is to be 
viewed as a corroborative and real citation. It is very probable 
that Paul presupposed the knowledge of the body being formed 
from the dust of the earth, as stated in Gen. ii. 7; this is sanc- 
tioned by the yoixés following in ver. 47; yuyixov oda there- 
fore is applied to a body formed of base material, animated by a 
auyy. The free use of the quotation shows the different sense 
in which it stands in the former text and in the apostle’s argu- 
ment. That is to say, in the history of the creation the expres- 
sion ~Wuyn faoa = rm wD? by no means implies something 
inferior, an antithesis to the mvetua, but it signifies there, that 
the image formed out of dust became by the hand of God an 
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animated organism. When employed by tlie apostle Paul on the 
contrary, uy) and wuyicds possess a lower signification (see 
the observations on ii. 14), standing parallel to the yoixds 
(ver. 47), and indicating not the sinless creature proceeding from 
the hand of his Creator, but the fallen being, betrayed into the 
power of the d@opd. The employment of the biblical parallel is 
- accordingly only to be considered a slight expression of an en- 
tirely independent train of thought arising from a passage of 
Scripture. It has been asserted that by the quotation from 
the Old Testament Paul appears to have had Adam in his 
original condition in view, and not the fallen Adam. This 
view has especially been adopted by Mau (Theol. Mitarb. pt. ii., 
p. 94, sqq,, p. 100), and an opinion founded thereon, that death 
is not to be considered a consequence of sin, but a natural pro- 
perty of the body ; only the manner of the death, and the descent 
_ into Hades, is the consequence of sin. But though the author 
labours to establish this view, employing principally this passage 





for the purpose, I have not been able to convince myself that his 
opinion is well-grounded. It is undoubted that Adam’s body 
likewise needed glorification; but had he not sinned, he would 
without @dvaros have proceeded on the way to be clothed upon. 
(2 Cor. v. 1, sqq.) Death is ever the powerful struggle of soul and 
body, with corruption and its horrors, not ordained such of God, but 
following as the simple consequence of sin. Paul here makes no al- 
lusion to the fall, but employs the Old Testament description of 
Adam, without distinguishing between the time before and after 
the fall ; nevertheless what precedes (especially the @Oopd, ver. 42), 
as well as that which follows (ver. 48, 49), compels us to believe 
that Paul had the fallen Adamin his mind. We might with per- 
fect right observe silence respecting the fall, because there existed 
the same necessity in Adam's body for glorification before that 
event, as afterwards, in order to become a cdma mvevpatixov. 
Upon this subject more will be found in Krabbe’s striking con- 
troversy with Neander (von der Suende, p. 191, sqq.), the latter 
entertaining similar views to Mau (Pflanz. vol. ii., p. 519, sqq.).— 
Fom the predicate of Christ rvedua fworo.ody, for which in yer. 
47 6 xipvos & odpavod stands as an explanation, it may be concluded 
that the apostle does not consider the natural avedua in a condition 


to form the cya mvevuarixov, but only the divine spirit of God> 
. r 2 
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who took upon himself man’s nature as Christ. For this cause 
he is called the resurrection (John. xi. 25), and he only who be- 
Hieveth in this hath life, and shall arise at the last day. (John 
vi. 54.). The idea expressed in ver. 46 is, that the laws of de- 
velopment require that the lower precede the higher, and con- 
trary-wise that the higher follow the inferior, even as the human 
birth must necessarily precede the new-birth or regeneration. (It 
seems to me that Billroth discovers too many difficulties in ver. 
47; the é& odpavod corresponds entirely to the éx yfjs [an allusion to 
Gen. ii. 6] with reference to the origin ; the yoixds appeared to pre- 
sent to the apostle no suitable adjective form, he therefore employs 
6 xvpwos, by which the yoixds acquires an idea of ministering to. 
The omission of 6 xupsos certainly arose from the fact of the tran- 
scriber seeing some difficulty in the use of it.) 

Ver. 48-50. In order to establish the connexion of every man 
with the two states mentioned, the writer remarks that the nature 
of the one passes into that of the other; in the first Adam by 








the natural birth, in the second through the spiritual. Referring 
to the history of the creation (Gen. i. 27), the expression 
eix@v is chosen to signify the relation of created beings to each 
other. The natural birth imprints the image of the fallen 
Adam in the soul (Gen. v. 3), the new birth (which is first truly 
accomplished with the glorification of the body), the image of 
Christ, by whose sacred influence the body is glorified. (See 
on Rom. viii. 11 ; 2 Cor. iii. 18.). The reading dopécapev includes 
in the idea that of admonition, which does not agree with scriptural 
doctrine ; regeneration can never be attained by striving or even 
' faith itself; it is an act of positive grace, to the obtaining of which 
admonition would be in vain employed. The apostle then, with 
reference to the subject treated on in vers. 35, 36, concludes with 
the assertion that this mortal corruptible body can have no part 
in the kingdom of God, but only the incorruptible body of the 
resurrection. In the rodto dé dns a concession to the spiritua- 
list and an opposition to the materialist opinions is to be seen. 
(Concerning the formula cap& cai aiua see Comm. on Matt. xvi. 17, 
xxvi. 26. It indicates earthly corporeality in its mortality and 
sinfulness. It may not be argued from it that the immortal body | 
can have no odp&: a odua can never be considered without 
cdpé [in the sense of spiritual restraint], as we have already 
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seen. But the cdpé itself is likewise a cap£ mvevpatixy! as 
Christ’s body inthe holy communion.— By the expression Bacidela 
cod we are here to understand the kingdom of God upon earth, 
the re-establishment of Paradise, which the Scriptures inform us 
will undoubtedly attend the coming of our Lord. See the ob- 
servations in the Comm. on Matt. ili. 2.). 

Vers. 51, 52. Paul now enters upon the consideration of an- 
other point, which Billroth has erroneously viewed as the main 
subject of the argument. He explains the relation which the 
living will bear to those already dead in the faith at the looked 
for coming of. Christ. It appears that many of the Corinthian 
Christians entertained the idea that those still living at that event 
would with earthly bodies have part in the kingdom of God. This 
Paul declares to be an error, and teaches that these receive a 
new body as well as those who are raised; that is to say, they 
are all changed upon Christ’s appearance, and that suddenly. 
An authentic interpretation of the few words here given is formed 





——by the passages 2° Cor. v. 1; 1 Thess. iv. Paul terms this a 
pevotnptov, While he even expresses the fact ; but that which may 
be regarded as the mysterious in it is the how, not the fact. The 
power of the Spirit, which at that dread moment will pour itself 
upon the church like a life-bestowing dew (Isa. xxvi. 19), will 
effect the bodily transformation in a mysterious manner. The. 
act of changing is called in 2 Cor. y. 2, 76 ofenrypiov 76 && ovpa- 
vod érnevovaacGat, the farther consideration of which will then 
occur. The apostle here chiefly dwells upon the suddenness with 
which the bodily transformation will take place, and as Billroth 
justly observes, for the purpose of removing any apprehension 
from the minds of the Corinthians that some might arrive too late 
to participate in God’s kingdom upon earth. This dread might 
display itself in a twofold form. It might be feared that the 
living would find entrance before the dead, see 1 Thess. iv. 15, 
or, on the other hand, that the latter should obtain precedence. 
It is certain however that the idea of the change occurring sud- 
denly does not vitiate the supposition of a gradual preparation of 


1 How far removed Calvin was from denying the glorification of the body is proved by 
his remarks on this passage : Caterum carnem et sanguinem intellige, qua nunc conditione 
sunt, caro enim nostra particeps erit glorie Dei, sed innovata et vivificata a Christi 
spiritu, 
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the glorified body during the earthly course by the operation of 
' Christ. The suddenness only bears reference to the momenta- 
néous bursting forth of the already perfected new body,’ as the 
beautiful butterfly which is gradually perfected in the less attrac- 
tive larva frees itself suddenly from the obstruction of its dark en- 
velope and springs into light of the sun.—Paul likewise appoints 
the time by the expression év 79 éoydrn oddriyy. As seven 
trumpets are mentioned in Rev. viii. the expression éoyarn cannot 
wellimply, as Billroth thinks, “trumpet, sounding in the last day,” 
but it may rather be understood of last-sounding trumpet. But 
the expression is naturally only a figurative one, to describe the 
awakening spiritual operation, which shall arouse mankind in 
awe and trembling. (See on Matt. xxiv. 31.) Similar conster- 
nations, excited by higher causes, pass from time to time through 
mankind ; but those which occur at the period immediately pre- 
ceding the last day will be of the most powerful nature, and 
arouse the most secret things of the inward life. See further on 





1 Thess. iv. 16, and Rev. viii. In the Old Testament the pro- 
phetic and typical passages in Exod. xix. 16, Isa. xxvii. 13, Zach. 
ix. 14, may be consulted. (With respect to the text in ver. 51, 
many various readings occur, partly occasioned by the position of 
the ov. This negation would appear more suitably placed before 
mavres than before’ xoyunOnocdpuefa, for in the latter case the 
words would really imply “ none will die.” Billroth has correctly 
remarked upon this that the emphasis belongs to é\Aayyoopeda, 
and the ov xotunPnodpueba is only an accessory idea; all it is 
true will not die, but all will certainly be changed. The most 
part of the deviations arise from the circumstance, that offence 
was taken at the idea that not all should die, death being ap- 


'. pointed to all men. [Heb. ix. 27.] In later times, as the expec- 


tation of the near approach of Christ’s coming diminished, the 
idea must have certainly acquired importance. Lachmann had 
decided that the negation should be omitted, but the connexion 
urgently requires it, because, as remarked, Paul defines the posi- 


1 The idea of the sudden transformation indicates that no development is to be ex- 
pected after death,but that every individual is called to publish the character of the course 
he has hitherto followed on earth. Children will not arise as men, nor aged men retreat 
to the period of youth, but every glorified body will represent clearly his degree of age, 
with the exception of all that is perishable, so that all taken together may declare the en- 
tire human race in its degrees and varieties with the most perfect clearness. 
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tion of those alive at Christ’s appearing ; these die not, but will be 

changed.—The sentence cadzrice: ydp as far as dd\Naynodpueba, 
that is suitably enclosed within brackets, throws yet more light 
on the immediately preceding idea of the instantaneous transfor- 
mation which takes place, and likewise upon the manner of the 
resurrection.—Concerning the form cadioe, see Winer’s Gr. 
p. 80, it would be best to consider it impersonal: it will sound. 
Without doubt Paul included himself also in the jets, because 
he hoped to live until the coming of Christ. See on 2 Cor. vy. 2, 

sqq., 1 Thess. iv. 17.). 

Vers. 53--54. Employing the image of a garment, the apostle 
further describes the forming of the new body, finding in the 
same the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy (xxy. 8), that death . 
shall be destroyed. It is very striking that the ¢@aprév and 
Ovnrov are not described in this passage as destroyed, but only 
as clothed upon. (See on 2 Cor. v. 2, sqq.). Doubtless Paul - 
intends by this to signify that the elements of the mortal body 

———are-as it-were absorbed, swallowed up by the omnipotence of the 
glorifying Spirit. We cannot deny that the words xaremoOn 6 
Odvaros appear as in ver. 26 to favour the restoring. It evi- 
dently not only implies that death has for ever lost its power 
over some (the faithful), though retaining over others its might, 
as the second death,! but that it ceases everywhere, which can 
only happen when.the G7 accepts all in himself, and God is all 
in all, (Adyos i is used here = Troopy Teta, according to the con- 
text.—Nixos is a more recent form for vixn. The Hebrew mya 
is frequently so given by the LXX., even when that which is ‘to 
be represented as enduring or lasting is not precisely of a joyful 
nature. [See Lam. v. 20; Amos viii. 7.]. Paul follows the 
Hebrew text in the translation from Isa. xxv. 8; the LXX. 
read xarémvev 6 Odvatos ioyicas, from which it is probable that 
they followed another reading.) 

Vers. 55—57. The apostle then employs a passage from Hosea 
xiii. 14, in which the prophet rejoices triumphantly in the vic- 
tory gained over death and his kingdom, and the consequent loss 


1 The expression @dvaros debrepos only occurs in the Apocalypse (ii. 11, xx. 14.). 
In the latter passage the second death is represented as like » sea of fire, but the first 
death appears in the Revelation to be destroyed together with Hades, being cast into the 
sea of fire. The tenor of this entire representation can however only be satisfactorily 
explained by taking it in conjunction with the series of Apocalyptic images in that book, 
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of his prey by the resurrection. The explanation in the Comm. 
upon Rom. vii. 11, sqq., is likewise adapted for an interpretation 
of the passage in which sin is represented as the sting of death, 
and the power, i.e. the strength creating sin, the law; the reader 
is therefore referred to the Comm. In the prophetic connexion 
xétpov signifies nothing but the bitter feeling, the sorrow of 
death ; Paul however employs it as parallel with Svvayss in the 
signification of calling forth the display of power. The slumber- 
ing power of death awakens sin, and again that of sin, the law. 
But Christ in his mercy destroys first the law (in the sense laid 
down in the Comm. on Rom. vii. 24, sq. viii. dD, and then sin , 
and death itself. (In ver. 55, Lachmann reads @dvate for d6n, 
and the critical authorities are in fact strongly in its favour. 
B.D.E.F.G. have it likewise. However as the Hebrew text reads 
dn as well as the LXX., I myself prefer retaining the usual read- 
ing. It is possible that the reading @dvare arose from an expo- 
sition to be applied to the word aé7.). 





Ver. 58. In conclusion the apostle exhorts his readers, having —— 
this certain hope of the resurrection, to continue stedfast in the 
faith, and earnest in the work of preaching the gospel, knowing 
that their labour would be well rewarded. This is the correct 
construction of the ov« éore xeves: the words do not signify that 
preaching shall be successful, for many shall be converted, but 
that the labour shall receive its reward in the resurrection. The 
apostles were by no means insensible to the hope of future hap- 
piness as a spur to their zeal. (CHédpaios is also found in 1 Cor. 
vii. 87. See also Coloss. i. 23.—’ Apetaxivntos == BéBatos is 
only found in the New Testament in this single passage.). 


§ 13. THE COLLECTION. 
- (xvi, 1—24.) 


Vers. 1—4. The subject of the collections in money made by 
Paul for the use of the Christians in Jerusalem and Palestine has 
been mentioned already in Acis xi. 29, xxiv. 17; Rom. xv. 
26, 27. But in this chapter, and likewise in the second Epistle 
(chap. viii. ix.), the apostle enlarges so considerably upon the fact, 
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that his conduct in this particular requires further consideration. 
It appears very striking that Paul, during the entire period of his 
ministerial labours, was continually mindful of this collection, 
and that too for the advantage of the Christians in Jerusalem. 
In the Comm. on Acts iv. 32, sqq. it has been remarked that the 
possessing all goods in common in the church at Jerusalem, was 
probably the cause of its becoming impoverished, and rendered 
these collections necessary. We however. saw in the same pas- 
sage that a community of goods, in the sense of providing a 
living for all the members of the church out of funds common to 
all, was not very probably established ; it would therefore be 
only some individuals, acting from an.excess of zeal upon the first 
impulse of brotherly love, who would be so desitute. But this view 
would not be sufficient to explain Paul’s collections. Itis possible 
that the apostle desired to express his piety towards the mother 
church, and the acknowledgment of his dependence. As all Jews? 
down to modern times paid half a shekel to the temple at 





Jerusalem, and after its destruction continued the contribution 
in order to meet the necessities of the Jews living there, Paul 
probably considered himself also bound to express his gratitude 
to the mother church by a similar collection in her behalf. This 
explains how again, in Gal. 11. 10, the determination to support 
the poor could be made the subject of a formal regulation among 
the apostles. These collections may be considered the acknow- . 
ledgment of the connexion with the mother church. And besides, 
as the apostle’s rules brought him into a species of conflict with 
‘the Jewish Christians, the apostle might the more zealously urge 
these contributions in order to signify by deeds his personal in- 
clination towards the mother church. Paul therefore recommends 
the Corinthians, in order to collect without inconvenience to 
themselves, to lay by something each Sunday; he would then 
appoint a deputy to receive the money, which should either be 
transmitted to Jerusalem by the same means, or if necessary, he 
would accompany it thither himself. (In ver. 1. Aoyia = ovA- 
Aoyy according to Suidas’ collection. The mention of a collec- 
tion in Galatia, leads to the supposition of another epistle, besides 
the one we possess ; nothing is there said of a collection, yet 

1 See Haymann on the marriage ceremonies of the Jews, in the Zeitschrift fiir Phil. 


und Kath. Theol. Koeln, 1836, pt. 1, p. 42, sqq. 
2 
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Paul might have introduced this personally to their notice, when 
he was last among them.—In ver. 2 consult the Comm. on Matt. 
xxviii. 1, on ia Tav caBBarwv. Certainly it may not be infer- 
red from this passage that collections took place among the con- 
gregations on the Sabbath, for it was Paul’s intention that each 
- should make a suitable contribution at home; but it decidedly 
proves that it was already the practice to distinguish the day of 
our Lord’s resurrection, to sanctify the day by the exercise of be- 
neyolence.—Evodopc Oar means properly to have a prosperous 
journey, to be fortunate, in happy condition. To the 6, ru dp, 
éxaotos is to be added, “as far as the circumstances of each 
sanction it.” Ina similar connection, cabas qimopetro tis is said 
in Acts ix. 29, and xa06 dav éyn ris in 2 Cor. viii. 12—In ver. 
3, the epistles are yedupara ovorarixa [2 Cor. iii. 1], the use of 
which is ancient, since the nature of circumstances rendered it 
necessary, although their peculiar form was assumed at a subse- 
quent period.-—In yer. 4 the éav 7 d&ov refers to the amount of 





the collection, with which the deputation who were—to deliver-it— 
over were to charge themselves, and have reference. See thereon 
on 2 Cor. viii. 18, sqq.). 

Ver. 5—9. The mention of his arrival in Corinth, affords an 
opportunity to the apostle to explain himself concerning the ar- 
rangements for his journey. We learn from 2 Cor. i. 15, that. he 
desired to go direct to Corinth (possibly through Asia and by 
sea), and from thence to Macedonia; but the desire to leave time 
for his epistle to produce its effect may have caused him to pro- 
ceed directly into Macedonia. In the meantime, he announces 
his intention to his readers of becoming their guest for a consider- 
able period, probably even for the winter. Until Pentecost, he 
thinks that circumstances would justifty his remaining at Ephesus. 
which leads us to conclude the epistle was written in the spring. 
Concerning this, the Introduction may be consulted, § 2. (In 
ver. 6 ruydv, forte, see ef Tiyot'1 Cor. xiv. 10.—In ver. 9, 
Gvpa is figuratively employed for sphere of action. See 2 Cor. 
ii. 12; Col. iv 3. The epithet evepyns arises from the image used. 
—The antagonists require the presence of Paul, in order to be 
kept in check.). 

Ver. 10—12. Here follow some notices concerning Timothy 


and Apollos. The former is commended to a good reception, and 
3 . 
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of the latter it is observed, that he could not come at that time, 
but would shortly visit Corinth. (In ver. 10 the px ris abroy 
eLovSevyon, according to 1 Tim. iv. 12, is plainly connected with 
Timothy’s youth.— Ver. 11. According to Acts xix. 22, Erastus 
was clearly among the brethren named, perhaps also others.—In 
ver. 12, the brethren mentioned | are probably the Corinthian de- 
puties named in yer. 17.). 
_' Vers. 13, 14. It may be supposed that Paul here thought to 
conclude, but the exhortation which follows occurred to his mind, 
and led to the special observations which follow. (Upon ot7xo 
see Rom. xiv. 4—’ AvdpiferOau, “to act as a man,” is only found 
in the New Testament in this passage, though frequently in the 
_UXX., and also in 1 Macc. ii. 64.—Kparacovo Oa: is used in the 
signification of “to become strong,” Luke i. 80, ii. 40.). 
Ver. 15, 16. The apostle feels himself called upon to recom- 
mend to his readers Stephanas, who had conveyed the epistle 
from the Corinthians to Ephesus, and also had delivered Paul’s 





epistle at Corinth. Probably, as a man observing an impartial 
course, he had drawn upon himself some bitterness from parties 
in Corinth.. (In Rom. xvi. 5, Epenetus is called the first fruits 
of Achaia, though ’Acias is certainly the correct reading; he 
must then have belonged to Stephanas’ oicéa.—The éra£av éav- 
tovs eis Staxoviav cannot refer to the administration of the office 
of deacon [for which reason tirordcoeoOa: does not convey the 
‘Impression of ecclesiastical subordination among the heads], to 
which no one was self-appointed, but signifies such services out 
of the common order as delivering the epistle might be considered. 
These were of a nature to require acknowledgment, as the exer- 
cise of them involved both trouble and neglect of business.) 
Vers. 17, 18. Together with Stephanas, both Fortunatus and 
Achaicus are here mentioned, the two latter appearing to belong 
to the former as principal. Paul describes their presence as sup- 
plying the deficiency occasioned by being absent from the Co- 
rinthians, and claims from the latter gratitude towards them on 
this head. (The dvéravoav wvedpa dpav is either to be under- 
stood, they refreshed me so, as ye yourselves formerly ; or, by their 
diligence towards me they have benefitted you.—In the éaoy- 
vookeww is implied the conduct arising from understanding, and . 
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truly ina good sense corresponding to the tiuav or ayarav. ‘Eai- 
yao Ke is employed in a similar manner in 1 Thess. v. 12.). 
” Vers. 19, 20..Greetings now follow, including those of Aquila 
and Priscilla, who had quitted Corinth for Ephesus. (Acts xviii. 
18, sqq.). ‘These zealous believers had also here a place of meet- 
ing in their house. (Rom. xvi. 3.). The exhortation to greet one 
another with a holy kiss, refers to the public assembly, in which the 
epistle was read aloud. (See the Comm. on Rom. xvi. 16.). Biry- 
fLa THs arydans occurs in the passage 1 Pet. v. 14. 
_ Ver. 21, 22. As far as this place, Paul had dictated the sub- 
ject (probably to Sosthenes, i. 1), but the apostle now appends a 
salutation written with his own hand, as spurious letters were 
already circulated as from him (2 Thess. ii. 2.). He selects for 
this purpose an idea which is not carried further, and for which it 
is not necessary to seek the connexion. I cannot yield to the 
probability of Billroth’s supposition that papdav 40a is only added 
by Paul in order also to show his Syrian handwriting, and that 





the words were afterwards transcribed by Greek transcribers with 
Greek characters. The thought “the Lord comes!” kvpsos ép- 
xerat! is rather calculated to heighten the tenor of the preceding 
warning: Be ye quickly converted, for the time of decision isnear 
at hand! The Syriac form might be employed by the apostle 
as more fluent. In the #rw avadfeya is expressed not only the 
exclusion from the church, but also the delivering over to the ac- 
tive power of the enemy without. (See on avafewa Comm. | 
Cor. xii. 3.). 

Vers. 23, 24. The usual form then concludes the writing, but 
as the epistle contains many severe words, Pau] hastens to assure 
all without exception of his love, in order to prevent any personal 
application of his strictures. 
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PART FIRST. 
(i. 1—iii. 18.) 


§ 1. THE CONSOLATION. 





- Gi. I-14) 





After the greeting (ver. 1, 2), the apostle proceeds to thank 
God for the comfort with which he had refreshed him in all his — 
sorrows and conflicts. The commencement of the epistle is espe~ 
cially directed to the better-intentioned among the Corinthians, 
Paul declaring that on his part he glories in nothing so much as 
preaching the word of God in its holy simplicity, without adding 
aught (8—14.) 

Vers. 1, 2. The greeting resembles that of the first epistle in 
all important points, only instead of Sosthenes, Timothy is men- 
tioned as the writer, who consequently must have already returned 
from his mission to Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10) when Paul 
commenced his second epistle.. According to ver. 1, the second 
epistle being directed as a circular letter to all believers in Achaia, 
it addresses the Athenians likewise (for according to the Roman 
division Hellas and the Peloponnesus was included in Achaia), 
though Corinth alone, as the principal city, is specially mentioned. 

Vers. 3, 4. ‘The epistle itself commences with a thanksgiving 
to God for the consolation bestowed upon him (the apostle) in his. 
necessity, which inspires the desire to communicate the same 
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comfort to others who may be in similar affliction. Paul how- 
ever does not represent this true comfort of a nature to be appro- - 
priated at discretion, but rather as the operation of the Spirit, 
which is the source of mercy and perfect consolation ; he exhorts 
his readers to trust steadfastly in all difficulties to this living 
God. (In ver. 3 evAoyntds = ava When employed to signify 
the relation of the Yow to that which is high, is in the sense of 
“to praise, to extol ;”’ when the circumstances are reversed, on the 
contrary, “‘ to bestow a blessing.” —-The expression @eds ’Inaod 
Xpiotod, which has already occurred in Rom. xv. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 
. 24, calls to mind the expression, God of Abraham. [See on this 
the observations in Comm. vol. i. Matt, xxii. 31, 32.]. God is 
thereby indicated in the peculiar form of revelation, and understood 
under those special circumstances which are revealed in Christ. 
—The subsequent matip tay vixtippav Kal Oeds TapaKkrAncews 
corresponds to the @eds xal 7ratip, Oeds expressing the idea of 
the origin, the source, just_as in Hphes. i.17, God is called 6 





wathp ths So&ns. Consolation is by no means to be regarded 
here as the simple phrase of sympathy, but as an actual power of | 
the Spirit, issuing from God, and capable of henceforward leading 
him who receives it to himself. In Matt. x. 18, the same idea is 
applied to peace; all such subjective circumstances have their 
foundation in the Spirit which God bestows upon his own.) 

Ver. 5. According to the principle, such as he is, so likewise 
are we also in this world (1 John iv. 17); the apostle places in 
parallel the sufferings and consolation of believers, with the suf- 
ferings and consolation, and even the gloriousness of Christ. The 
Tab)para tov Xpictod are, as Billroth correctly asserts in cor- 
roboration of Winer, the sorrows endured by Christ ; these re- 
peat themselves in the believer, and likewise the comfort and the 
glorification experienced by the Redeemer. Had the parallel 
been completely carried out, it must have been said 4 wapdxAnous 
Tod XpioTov cis Huds. At the least it is signified in the d:a Tod 
Xpicrod that the Lord received the consolation he imparts to 
others ; for to him may be applied in the highest sense that God 
comforted him, eis to Sivacbas Tois avOpwrmovs TapaKxandeiv év 
mwaon Oravet, Heb. ii. 17,18.). To attribute to the expression 
radypara tov Xptotov the signification of “ sufferings for Christ 
and his cause,”’ will hardly oceur to the mind of any. one ; never- 
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theless it would not be unreasonable to enquire (according to 
such passages as Col. i. 24), whether Xpuorés may not here, as 
in 1 Cor. xii. 12, signify all believers collectively, the church, 
making the sense of the words “ sufferings, which the church has 
to endure.” The idea is by no means unsuitable, although I 
_ prefer the former explanation, as otherwise *puaros must be taken 
in two significations in the same sentence. 

Vers. 6,7. The inward spiritual fellowship, the cowwvia, which 
the apostle perceives to exist between himself and the Corin- 
thians, does not permit him to refer his sufferings and his conso- 
lation to himself as an isolated individual, but inclusively to all 
believers... As however Paul desires to allow that which is con- 
solatory to predominate, he does not say, When we suffer, suffer 
ye also, but, it takes place for your comfort and your salvation, 
z.é. a8 Billroth correctly explains, ‘“‘ Inasmuch as I suffer in the 
service of the Gospel, through which ye receive consolation and sal- 
vation.” The participation of the Corinthians in the sufferings 





- is not denied by Paul, but he only desires to make it a secondary 


feature, and therefore mentions it in the same sentence as, and 
under the support of consolation, which therefore neutralizes it. 
Billroth correctly observes that the words ris évepyouyévys év 


UTroLOVA TOY avTaY TAaOnuadTaY, OY Kal hucis Taryowev do not 


imply similar sufferings which the Corinthians were called upon 
to bear at the same time with the apostle, but those sufferings 
felt by Paul, and which all believers, according to their bond of 
love with him, would feel as their own. The concluding words cai 7 
éAmris—TrapaxrAjnoews, Xpress as it were the principle upon which 
the former deduction rests ; for which reason the phrase xai 7 
érmls jpuav BeBaia taép sud is not to be in a parenthesis as 
Fritzsche has thought, but the eiddres which follows is rather to 
be connected with éAzis 7uév in the manner of an anacoluthon. 
(In ver. 6 several readings occur. The text. rec. has the sen- 
tence Tijs evepyouuévys—rracyouev immediately annexed to ca- 
tnpias, then follows the e’re mapaxadovpeba, while to the taép 
Ths tov mapaxdhjoews is again added «al cwrnpias, as in the 
first half. Several Codd., especially B.D.E.F.G.L, have more- 
over the phrase xai 7 éAmis—tudv before the ele rapaxadov- 
peOa, This reading, backed certainly by weighty authorities, 
is assented to by Lachmann; he only objects to the second xal 
8 
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awtnpias as doubtful. We may however suppose that a trans- 
position by the transcriber may have early taken place, owing to 
the repetition of the dado ris tapakdyjoews. We would with 
Griesbach adopt this view, if Billroth’s observation were correct, 
that the subject does not sanction the annexation of the tis 
évepyoupuerns K. T. X. to the first phrase eire OAiBeuea. He thus 
expresses himself: ‘‘ How can it be said, if we bear sufferings, it 
is sufficient for your comfort and salvation that ye likewise en- 
dured them?’ But we cannot see wherefore this should not be 
said. Is it not a general feeling that a comfort exists to those 
who love in sharing the suffering likewise, and are not the sor- 
rows laid upon us by God profitable to the believer? Certainly 
this idea exists in the words, and may be equally deduced from 
the first and second part of the sentence. The contents undergo 
no change from altering the position of the words; both ideas: of 
consolation and suffering are indifferently found in the appo- 
sition and in the antithesis of the eire @iBoueOa and the ere | 





Tapaxanovieda. With regard to Griesbach’s opinion, it-can only 
be alleged against it that it does not appear desirable to sepa- 
rate the cite wapaxadovpueba from the efre OrALBoueda, by the long 
intermediate sentence. But this may precisely have proceeded 
from the change in transcription alluded to, and it does not in 
the least outweigh the advantages of Lachmann’s reading, for 
which the authority of the Codd. can be alleged.) 

Ver. 8. A closer description of the magnitude of the suffer- 
ings spoken of by the apostle in the preceding verses now fol- 
lows. It is most probable from the phrase év 7h ’Acia that Paul 
alludes to the persecution by Demetrius (Acts xix.), for to ima- 
gine with Heumann and Riickert that diseases which afflicted 
the apostle are signified, is by no means justified by the expres- 
sion 7aOnpata Tob Xptorod : Christ never suffered from sickness. 
It may not be concluded from the od @édAouev buds ayvoely that 
the Corinthians were until this period unacquainted with the 
apostle’s sufferings ; it is not the sufferings themselves, but the 
greatness of them, which is exposed to view. (For taép tijs 
Ortsfrews Lackmann reads epi, which is supported by Billroth. 
Certainly however he goes too far, when he believes that d7rep can 
on no account be employed in this passage. —The prepositions t7rép 
and repé, it cannot be denied, occasionally stand for each other in 
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the New ‘Testament, for which reason the same frequently occurs 
in the Codd. [See Winer’s Gram. 4 edit. p. 389.].—The dmép 
Svvaysww is in no degree synonymous with xa bzrepBodqy, it ra- 
ther shows forth the subjective position of the sufferings, the 
' greatness of which is rendered objective by the ca’ irepBonryv. 
‘The émép Suvapw still further: heightens the date xai.— E£a- 
mopeiaOas only again occurs in the New Testament in iv. 8 of the 
present Epistle; these passages prove that it is the. heightening 
of the dropeta Oa.) 

Vers. 9—11. The extent of the sufferings, which according to 
the apostle’s conviction could hope for no diminution, is conceived 
by him in an ethical point of view. It had the effect of freeing 
him from all self confidence, and leading him to trust entirely to 
God, who could not only deliver him from impending death, but 
likewise restore those to life already become his prey. (The 
form 76 diékptpa Tod Oavdrou év éavT@ éyew can only be under- 
stood of the sentence pronounced. Hesychius explains daroxpypa 





———by-cardxprpo,  Wijpos. Paul considers the Almighty as Lord of 
life and death, uniting in himself the power of judgment and of 
pronouncing the sentence.’ Billroth’s supposition appears less 
apposite, for he regards it as if the apostle had enquired of him- 
self whether he could be preserved, to which he replies in the 
negative.) The divine assistance upon which Paul relied for pre- 
sent and future aid appears however in some degree connected 
with human means (ver. 11) by the thanks returned for the sup- 


port granted to the intercession of believers. However, according ~— 


to the meaning of the apostle, the cuvumoupyeiv may not be so 
strained as if God and the faithful were two parallel powers, for it 
is rather God who by his Spirit inspires the intercession and lends 
power to it. This help which comes to the suffering brother by 
means of intercession must again however bear evidence of the 
blessing of the xowwvia. The help is then a source of joy to all, 
and awakens thanksgiving in the hearts of those for whom inter- 
ession is made. (See iy. 15, which is entirely similar.) Re- 
garding the connexion of the text, we may be doubtful whether 
é« ToMev Tpocwray is to be connected with ebyaprotnOA bmép 
ajpev, and if 76 ets juds yaptopa Sid, TONAGY indicates the subject 
of the thanks, as Billroth supposes, or if, according to Fritzsche, 
Sia TOAAGY evyapioTynOH drép Huarv should be connected, and 
° $2 
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ex TOMAGY Tpocdnwy TO Els Huds yapropa considered the subject 
of the thanks. We must especially regard the difference between 
the prepositions é« and 6:4 in forming our decision. It is evi- 
dent that da refers to the actual assistance vouchsafed to the in- 
tercession, for which reason it would be better to connect da 
ToAAGy with ydpioua. According to the other arrangement, the 
article must be placed before éx 7oAAav mpocd7rav, because then 
all as far as ydpucwa would form one subject; yevduevov may be 
supplied to d:a wodAGv. The éx on the contrary signifies the 
breaking forth of the inward feelings into thanksgiving, and from 
thence é« modAG@v rpocwmav could be more correctly annexed to 
evyapioTnOf. But when Billroth attempts to construe mpocwTer 
by oribus, so that it stands to oroudrewv, so is it without 
analogy ; it certainly only implies person. The 6: 7roddar, 
again may only be understood to refer to persons, not words 
signifying prolive, as Storr considers, because that would be a 
contradiction of Christ’s command. (Matt. vi. 7.). 





Ver. 12. The mention of his guiferings now ceases, and Paul 
passes to himself and his position with regard to the Corinthians. 
The yap forms the change in the subject, so that the apostle 
grounds his claim to the sympathy of the Corinthians upon his 
sincerity, as if, And I am not unworthy of your intercession, had 
been supplied. The dz)drns is placed in contrast to the whole 
combination, and the efArcpeveia to those who were in trouble, 
both being characteristics of the codia capxixry.—The addition of 
Qcod refers to both subjects, simplicity as well as sincerity, and 
expresses the source of the same as existing in the operation of 
God’s grace, év ydpitt Ocod, as it is styled in what follows. (See 
ii. 17, where é« Oecod stands parallel to the é& eAtcpwweias.) 
This expression conveys the idea of simplicity and sincerity as 
its effect, just as the opposite qualities accompanying the codia 
capxucn. (Concerning human wisdom, .e. the wisdom proceed- 
ing from unsanctified human nature left to its own impulses, see 
the remarks on 1 Cor. i. 17, ii. 1.—Griesbach has, in a very unne- 
cessary manner, enclosed in brackets the sentence ov« ev copia 
CapKiKh GAN’ éy yapite Oeov: it needs no separation from the 
context, as it belongs to and forms part of it.) | 

Vers. 13, 14. Paul asserts his simplicity and sincerity through- 
out the scriptural. connection in which he stands to the Corin- 
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thians.. He thinks and writes nothing but that which they read 
in his writings, or acknowledge as his opinion. The apostle 
hopes they will always continue thus to know him (for divine 
truths are as immutable as the element of their source), having 
already in a degree learnt to acknowledge him. ‘This dé 
Lépous cannot, without straining the sense, be explained to apply 
to anything but the existing divisions in Corinth. — Billroth’s opi- 
nion is entirely untenable, when he states that the expression 
justifies the conclusion that Paul had now first the opportunity of 
manifesting his love towards them. However the apostle does 
not desire to pursue the subject of the dissensions farther, but 
presses upon their attention their mutual relation to each other, 
as shall be made manifest in the day of the Lord, when all secrets 
shall be revealed ; one is the glory of the other, ¢.e. one has joy 
in the salvation of the other without mixture of envy. (In ver. 
13 the avr’ 7—% presents a difficulty. Fritzsche thinks [Diss. 
i. p. 11, sqq.| the ddr’ 7} should be separated, so that the words 








might be understood : neque enim alia ad vos perscribimus, 
quam aut ca—aut ea. But wherein should the antithesis of the 
avaywoocKew and éruyiwodoKcev consist? It is evident that the 
ériywooKev does not declare anything materially different from 
avaywecKkev, but simply in a degree confirms the special idea 
“to draw from the writing,” so that the meaning may be, or 
what ye already know, 7.e. through my epistle; ad» 4 can there- 
fore only be received as belonging to the connexion, as in 1 Cor. 
iii. 5. [See Emmerling on this passage.|—In ver. 14, I cannot 
persuade myself of the correctness of the connexion between the 
éréyvore with the drt xcavynua x.t.d. following, which is main- 
tained by Billroth. First the judas by no means agrees with it, 
and then the év 7H 7juépq xupiov is especially inapplicable ; for 
how can it be said that the Corinthians were already acquainted 
with that which should be made manifest in the day of the 
Lord? It would be far.more reasonable to consider dre cavynua 
K.T.X. aS a Separate sentence, whereby the conviction of Paul is 
proved that the Corinthians in part rightly acknowledged that 
apostle. This conviction justifies him in feeling secure [through 
the illumination of the Spirit] that the church of Corinth was 
truly a divine creation through his agency, and would remain his 
for eternity.) 
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§ 2. THE PLAN OF PAUL’S JOURNEY. 
(i. 15—ii. 17.) 


The fact of the apostle’s expressing himself so amply upon the 
subject of his projected journey may be accounted for by his an- 
tagonists having employed to his prejudice the changes he had 
been called upon to make with regard to it. They had taken 
advantage of this opportunity to charge him with fickleness, and 
in order to refute this accusation he proceeds to explain the 
grounds upon which he had made these alterations. . 

Vers. 15, 16. What Paul here states as his original intention 
with reference to the journey to Corinth must have been written 
in the epistle which ‘is lost, for he expresses himself differently in 
1 Cor. xvi. 5. The sentence a Sevrépay ydpw eynre might 
appear_to_imply that Paul was_now for the first time in Corinth ; 





but it has been already remarked (Introd. § 2) that there exists 
foundation for the supposition that the apostle was frequently 
there. Accordingly this expression must be considered to refer 
only to the visit to Macedonia, the journey thither, and return 
from thence. (In ver. 15 wezroi@qcus, which only appears in the 
New Testament in the writings of Paul, occurs frequently in this 

epistle. It is closely allied to wAnpodopia, firm assurance, cer- 
tain conviction.—The reading yapdv is certainly to be rejected. 
Some however, ¢.g. Emmerling, receive ydpu in the signification 
of yapav, because it appears striking that the apostle should in- 
dicate his visit to be a favour. But in Rom. i. 11 the apostle 
declares himself in the same manner. It would have been false 
modesty to dissemble his own consciousness of the power which 
the Lord had invested him with.—Ver. 16. In the journey to 
Judea, Jerusalem was the apostle’s principal object of interest. 
See Acts xix. 21, xxi. 10, 13.). 

Ver. 17. This passage, which stands in strict connexion with 
vers. 18-20, presents difficulties not unimportant, It is’suscep- 
tible of two explanations, both of which however appear con- 
strained. If it be construed thus, “‘ Have I taken this determina- 
tion as it were lightly, after the manner of man, in order that 
with me the yea, yea, may also be nay, nay ?” it really. does ap- 
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pear that the yea became nay with the apostle, as he changed his 
conclusion, even if small weight is laid upon the repetition of the 
vac and ov as in other places, ¢.g. Matt. v. 37, where the simple 
expression is fully adequate. But if the words are understood 
thus: “ Did I actin some degree with lightness, or do I take my 
resolutions in a carnal manner, in order that under all circum- 
stances yea may remain yea and nay continue nay ?”’ it agrees so 
far, as the apostle changed his intention and the yea became nay. 
But greater difficulties arise, which I am surprised should escape 
Billroth, who has declared himself decidedly in favour of this ex- 
planation; for then, the two questions certainly do not stand 
parallel, which agreeably to the apostle’s purpose they should. 
In the question, Have I acted in some degree with lightness? is 
signified the imputation of his opposers that he had conducted 
‘himself with fickleness. According .to this view there could be 
no reference in the second question to the accusation made by 
Paul’s enemies, for none had charged him with stubbornness. 





Should however this idea be involved in the words, it must 
be: expressed as follows: Have I, in concluding thus, acted 
as it were lightly? Should I not rather then have determined 
according to the flesh, if my purpose had only been to achieve 
my own intention under all circumstances, that thereby nay 
might alway continue nay, and yea, yea? To this however 
may be added, that the context does not perfectly agree with this 
construction. It is evidently wholly gratuitous to understand 
the Adyos yuav which follows solely of the publishing of the 
Gospel; it must signify the apostle’s discourse. But if this be 
the case, how can the vai cai od of ver. 18 agree with the above- 
mentioned conception of ver. 172 The difficulty can only be 
solved by a third supposition, the key of which is presented in vers. 
19, 20; that is to say, the apostle employs in this passage vai 
and od in a very peculiar manner. The expressions are not marks 
of affirmation and dissent, but of truth and -falsehood, whilst ac- 
cording to the use made of them it is possible for the affirmation 
to be an error, and the answer in the negative atruth. For this 
reason he denies the co-existence of the vai and ov in himself, as 
in Christ all is simply yea, so likewise by his Spirit all is yea in 
him. The words may accordingly be thus construed: “ Or have 
I conceived my determination in a carnal fashion, so that with 
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me yea is yea, and nay is likewise nay? i.e. that truth and false- 
hood are blended together, that Iam wavering, without firmness ?”’ 
The only thing which can be observed against this is that wa 
must be taken in a weakened signification, which however is de- 
cidedly admitted in several passages in the New Testament. The 
advantage of this reception to the connexion with the context, 
and the sense of the subsequent verse, is however so apparent, - 
that this circumstance cannot be considered. (For Rovdevdevos 
good MS, read BovAdpevos, which is adopted by Lachmann in the 
text ; but it is probable that the BovAdpevos has here been changed 
on account of the repetition of BovAevouas which follows. The 
internal evidence which Lachmann adduces in defence of Sovd0- 
poevos appears to me without weight. He considers the parti- 
ciple of the present creates a difficulty, because no contempora- 
neous exercise of the resolution and of the éAadpia can take 
place. But for what reason? The bitter antagonists of Paul 
certainly with the édadpia proposed to accuse him of an insin- 





cerity.—Billroth on the other hand is correct in his view of the 
article placed before éAadpia, considering it as indicating the 
lightness of which his opponents accused him.) 

Vers. 18—20. The unsubstantiality of this view regarding ver. 
17, defended by Billroth, is especially established by the joining 
of ver. 18 and the following verses. The apostle may imagine an 
objection on the part of the Corinthians : if he in one matter can 
have so changed his plan, he may likewise certainly change his 
doctrine. ‘To which Paul replies, he changes not his doctrine, 
that is unchangeable. But what justifies this addition? The 
expression Adyos jua@v may, as already observed, just as well 
indicate the speech; the sentence 6 ey div du’ judy xnpv- 
yOeis is only a current observation that the Christ in whom all is 
yea, is the same which he has preached to them; the sentence 
might be entirely omitted without the principal subject suffering 
thereby. Nothing further relative to the preaching of the Gos- 
pel occurs in the passage. Although Grotius makes the val 
évy ait@ yéyovey of ver. 19 relate to preaching, and to the 
confirming of the same by miracles, it is evidently an error 
to do so; for Christ himself is the subject to yéyove. Ac- 
. cording to our exposition of the meaning of ver. 17, the con- 
nexion with the context forms itself in the following simple 
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manner. A negative reply must be presupposed to the ques- 
tion in ver. 17, and then continue thus: “God is faithful, in 
that (by his help) our preaching to you (as well in publishing the 
Gospel, as every other respect), was not yea and nay. For the 
true Christ was not yea and nay, but in him is only yea, and God 
hath founded us upon Christ, and infused his Spirit into our hearts 
(vers. 21,22); we thence possess the same spiritual character as 
Christ, in us is only yea, not yea and nay.” If we, according to 
this, view the dé of ver. 17 as not adversative, but the particle which 
contains the connexion of the discourse, it need occasion no hest- 
tation, as it is well known to frequently occur thus in the language 
of the New Testament. (See Winer’s Gram. p. 414, sqq.) Ex- 
ception may however be taken to the proffered signification of vat 
and ov: we will therefore examine more closely vers. 20 and 21 
for if we except it in the sense laid down, we are also compelled 
to apply the same to ver. 17, as the connexion of the whole de- 
duction is adverse to a different signification of the words in that 





passage. The usual explanation of the words Xpiords ov éyéveto 
val Kat ov, GAXd vai év abt@ yéyover, is this, “ Christ is ever as- 
serted by us, our preaching of him remains always the same.” 
But the words speak certainly not of the preaching of Christ, 
but’ of. Christ himself, as is plainly proved by the sentence, “all 
God’s promises are in him yea,” which according to the usual 
explanation would be here thoroughly inapplicable. Our concep- 
tion of the passage however agrees entirely with this, Christ as 
the manifestation of God (rod Ocod vids is therefore employed) is 
' the absolute Truth, merely the position, in him is the actual ful- 
filment of all God’s promises, the negation does not exist in him. 
This absolute divine and positive principle of Truth is imparted 
by God to his own people, through Christ in the Holy Spirit, so 
that in them likewise the position only exists, and not as in the 
natural man, the negation also. Paul thence argues that it would 
be impossible for him to be wavering, in the manner of the world 
(xara cdpxa). In ver. 19 the sentence 6 ev bpiv ov jav Knpv- 
Geis. has probably a.current reference to the false preaching of 
the teachers of error ; their Christ was no absolute position, be- 
cause he was not in all respects the true one.—Concerning Syl- 
vanus, see Acts xviii. 5, where he is called Silas, and 1 Pet. 
v. 12.—In ver. 20 atrdv is to be supplied to the év adT@ 76 vai. 
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The sentence éca:—dynv is not to forma parenthesis, as Gries-: 
bach supposes ; it connects itself strictly with the train of thought. 
——As regards the reading of the last words of ver. 20, the general 
one. admits of clear explanation, nevertheless it appears with 
Lachmann preferable to admit the nai év avté 7d dry for the 
following reasons, First, weighty authorities are in its favour, 
especially A.B.C.F.G. and six other Codd. ; and secondly, a far 
more free connexion is. thereby gained for the concluding words, 
Te Oe@w pos SoFav bi Hucv.) 

Vers. 21, 22. Both verses, according to the preceding passage, 
. have for their object the communicating to the apostle whatever is’ 
in the possession of Christ. We are not therefore to view the Be- 
Baioby eis Xpiorov as an outward union, a simple reception into 
the public community of the church, but as inferring an essential 
union, an engrafting as it were in the Lord, so that his life is the 
life of Paul and of all believers. As ypicas is distinguished from 





eppayiodpevos_and dois _appaSeva, the former would be best 
understood to designate the call to the spiritual offices of priest 
and prophet, as experienced in the fullest sense by the apostle. 
The cdpayifev (Rom. iv. 11; 1 Cor. xi. 2), and afpa8ava 
Sobvat signify the operation of the Spirit which follows the call- 
ing, whereby the creature is confirmed in the same, and receives 
the Spirit as a pledge of happiness in everlasting life. (In ver. 
21 the participles BeBardv and ypicas are best connected adjec- 
tively with @ecos, supplying éori before the 6 cal cfpayicdpevos 
jpas.—An allusion to the name Xpiotiavoi possibly lies in the 
xptioas, the anointed by the Spirit, the kingly priesthood.—Ver. 22 
expresses in the dovs év tais xapdiass judy the idea of excitement, 
connecting with it, at the same time, that of subsequent repose). 
Ver. 23, 24. That which the apostle has hitherto mentioned 
generally is now specially enforced. The change in the plan of 
his journey was founded upon no fickleness, but was called forth 
by his love; he desired to be considerate towards the Corinthians, 
to leave them time to collect themselves, and return from their —— 
errors. The forbearance is further explained by him, as that a 
repeated appearance in Corinth would seem urgent and vexatious, 
and he desired not to have dominion over their faith, but only to 
participate in their joy; he therefore leaves them the opportunity 
of finding the right way, for being themselves certainly in the 
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faith, they could not be dealt with as unbelievers. (In ver. 23 émt 
Thy. éuiy xpuynv may not be understood as if it were, I call 
God and my soul as witness, meaning that both God and soul 
should witness ; but, I call God as a witness against my soul, 
i.e. my soul shall suffer if I am saying that which is untrue. 
—The concluding sentence of ver. 24, 7H yap wlores éor7- 
care, is received by Grotius as an explanation of yapd, “ Ye may 
hope for joy, for by faith ye stand ;” but as the mention of joy is 
only incidental, it appears more suitable to connect it as stated 
above with the more important ovy Ort cuptevoper x. T. 2X.) 

Chap. ii. 1, 2. On his own account also, Paul ‘continues, he 
had avoided coming again to Corinth, not wishing to appear as a 
reprover, and thus to prepare sorrow for himself and others. 
When the necessity for reproof was urgent, the consciousness 
that a spiritual blessing might be thereby awakened was his sole 
consolation. The idea contained in the Av77 is especially to be 
observed ‘in this and the following verse. Hitherto this has been 





erroneously considered entirely active, or entirely passive, as 
arousing sorrow, or experiencing it, but both these conditions are 
found init. The affectionate nature of the apostle suffered very 
sensibly when he was compelled to inflict sorrow. The contrasts 
therefore of joy and sorrow prevail in the Avrn. The Avmy over 
sin is the purest source of joy, as the joy which is entirely sinful, 
and without the Av7ry is the certain foundation of sorrow. This 
leads the apostle to say he did not desire to introduce ey X77 
again in Corinth. To understand this, on account of the a py 
AUTnY éxw of ver. 3 as simply passive, is clearly an error on the 
part of Billroth, for e¢ yap éym Av7d duds immediately follows, 
which refers to the év Avy édOeiv of ver. 1. But to prepare sor- 
row for another, is a pain to himself, thence éxpwa euavT@ (dat. 
comm.), “I have conceived it advantageous to myself.” The con- 
nexion between ver. 1 and 2 has something obscure in it, espe- 
cially on account of the xal tis éorw 6 edppaiver pe, eb pn 6 
Avrrovpevos éF éuod; the singular 6 Avrrovuevos does not refer to 
any definite person, the excommunicated person for example who 
is presently mentioned, but is occasioned by the preceding 6 
éudpaivev. Certainly the plural might have been employed on 
both occasions, but the singular makes the text more concise and 
sententious. ‘ He only can cause me joy, who permits me (Z. ¢ 
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as the servant-of God) to occasion him sorrow. But how is this 
connected with ver. 1 by means of ef yap éym AvTa tpas? 
Doubtless thus, Paul will for this reason not journey again év 
dvrry towards Corinth ; because he cannot foresee that circum- 
stances there will prove the source of rejoicing to him, or that the 
condition of those who were from his former reproof Av7rovpevos, 
would be productive of more satisfaction to him. The passage 
thus contains an indirect recommendation to apply his reproofs 
better to heart, for the Avzrovpevos is really one who displays 
genuine penitence, and real sorrow for his sin, and in whom 
therefore one may really rejoice. Grotius finds the following mean- 
ing in the words, “ If I occasioned you sorrow, then should I have 
no one in Corinth who would cause me to rejoice.”” But the ei 7 
is decidedly against this, as by it the Avzovpevos is explained to- 
be the eddpaivwv. Riickert supposes an Aposiopesis, making a 
new question to commence with the «ai ris éorwy in the sense of, 
* And yet who maketh me to rejoice, but those whom I have 





caused to sorrow?” But it is evident that the sentence forms a 
whole. According to our explanation, the only objection which 
presents itself is the present tense Ava: certainly the éAvrnca 
is expected as antithesis to the wad of ver. 1. But the present 
form may proceed from the fact of the effects of the sorrow being 
regarded as permanent. (In ver. 1 the wdvuy alludes to another 
stay of Paul in Corinth, in addition to the considerable one, dur- 
ing which he laid the foundation of the church there. See the 
Introd. § 2.—In ver. 2 «ai ris, in the signification of ecquis, quis 
tandem, occurs also in Mark x. 26 ; Luke x. 29; John ix. 36.). 
Ver. 3, 4. Paul desires by the present written exhortation to 
effect an object not hitherto attained; and in this view expresses 
the earnest hope that the Corinthians would receive that which 
was joyfulness to him, as a source of rejoicing to themselves. In 
order powerfully to stimulate their love, he describes the frame of 
mind in which he found himself at the time of writing to them. 
The Fathers (and among the moderns, Emmerling) have cor- 
rectly referred the éypayra avrd roiro to the epistle before us; 
but Billroth maintains its application to the earlier epistle, which 
renders the whole passage perfectly unintelligible. If it appears 
inconceivable that he can suppose the following to be the correct 
inference from the words, viz. “ that Paul’s object in this epistle 
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is not the amendment of the Corinthians, but to address those 
already improved in grace.” The words which precede certainly 
evince a desire on the part of the apostle that the present epistle 
may conduce to the improvement of the Corinthians, and this de- 
sire is yet more evident in the second part of the writing. 
Riickert likewise applies the sentence to the second epistle, al- 
though he finds the rodro adro an obstacle, and will therefore re- 
ceive this expression in the signification of “ even for that cause,” 
but this is thoroughly incompatible with the Greek construction. 
(In ver. 4 consult Luke xxi. 25 concerning ouvoyy. The afflic- 
tion here deseribéd does not proceed from any outward necessity, 
but simply from the grief experienced by the apostle at being 
compelled to adopt such a style of writing. .The ovy va dAuT7- 
Ore appears a contradiction of ver. 2, where it says that only the 
Avrovmevos were to him a source of rejoicing. But here Paul 
employs the sorrow in an outward sense, and in ver. 2 it is not 
the end but the means to an end.) 





Ver. 5. After the-apostle-has-thus-cast-a_glance-at_the-fature, 





and taken due precaution to avoid many subjects of uneasiness 
upon his next arrival at Corinth, he turns to the past. If any 
have awakened grief, he has not caused it to him (Paul) but to 
all, and from this place to ver. 11 it is further impressed upon 
them that the love he has shown towards them they are now 
called upon to exercise towards this sinner. It is only in this 
manner that we can obtain a free and clear connexion with the 
foregoing passage. Ver. 4 plainly appears to be an additional 
sentence describing the circumstances under which the apostle 
wrote ; the ef dé Tus AeAUiryxev is therefore immediately connected 
with the wa pi éXOov Avarnv ey (ver. 3.). “The intention 
of this epistle is so to dispose your minds that I may have joy in 
you; but should any one have caused you grief, let me not be re- 
garded, but have a view to yourselves,” A stop is not therefore 
to be introduced between vers. 4 and 5, as Griesbach supposes, . 
but one verse closely follows the other in the manner correctly 
printed by Lachmann. Billroth’s declaration of the connexion is 
erroneously conceived, but this is necessarily a consequence of his 
incorrect understanding of the éypayra iptv (ver. 3.). He con- 
siders that ver. 5 stands connected with ver. 4 in the manner fol- 
lowing. Panl states in ver. 4 that he had written in much 
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‘affliction ; but in order that he may not appear to be directing 
fresh reproofs to the sinner formerly addressed, he adds he had 
‘not troubled him. But how could the apostle justly assert this ? 
The description in 1 Cor. v. 1, sqq., decidedly proves that this oc- 
currence had greatly affected Paul. The words ov« éwé redv- 
anxev can only be conceived true by supposing that the apostle 
thereby intended indirectly to condemn the wrong position of 
some of the Corinthians to the above-mentioned sinner. Several 
among them might possibly (the impenitent, for example, or those 
who avoided all occasion of trouble to themselves), have compas-~ 
sionated the apostle for the affliction caused him by the same un- 
fortunate person ; therefore, in order to direct their thoughts to 
themselves, he says he was not then treating of its reference to 
himself but to them. It will of course be supposed that the 
apostle neither wished to deny or conceal the personal suffering 
produced by the circumstance ; he only desired to make them per- 
ceive that it was unnecessary to occupy themselves with him, and 








had only to look to-their-own-sorrow.— But-as-tbis-sorrew-was_by— 
no means either deep-seated or general (as it would have been 
had their spirit of unity been truly awakened), Paul adds with 
delicate irony, dao pépous, iva wy ériBape. For according to 
him the highest praise he could have awarded would be to say, 
that he had troubled all without exception, and yet no complaint 
proceeded from the Corinthians ; but as he could not assert this, 
he ingeniously turns the phrase thus : he has not troubled me, but 
partly you, in order not to burthen all with this grief. Accord- 
ing to this acceptation of the words, we prefer with Mosheim the 
interpretation dA’ did pépovs, va pi) emiBapéd wdvras, bas. 
But if rdvras twas must be connected, then not addy but only 
ipas requires to be supplied to éweGapo. According to the usual 
explanation the passage is expressed quite differently. They 
translate : he has not only grieved me, but also you. To agree 
with this, the iva 7) ériBapé must be understood to include a 
commendation ; in order to avoid reproving all with their indif- 
ference. But there exist no just grounds for the interpolation of 
a povoy, Paul absolutely negatives of himself that which he asserts 
of the Corinthians. (Fritzsche [Diss. i. p. 16, sqq.] receives dao ~ 
pépous in the sense of non admodum, which comes tolerably near | 
the meaning given, as the apostle likewise intends to reprove the 
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feeble grief of the Corinthians ;, nevertheless the reference to mdv- 
ras buds is too strict to allow us to depart from the first meaning, 
especially as in ver. 6 the dad Tv mdetdvev is only another ex- 
pression for dard pépous.) | 

Vers. 6, 7. The apostle then proceeds without further irony ; 
nevertheless if the necessary severity against the immoral of- 
fender be not exercised by all, but only by the greater number 
(the majority truly standing as the whole community), it is amply 
sufficient ; and it becomes the sincerely penitent to practise that 
indulgence towards the individual, of which he knows himself 
to stand in great need. Riickert’s supposition that the punish- 
ment of excommunication mentioned by the apostle had by no 
means been employed by the Corinthians, but could only be 
considered as a severe reproof (ésvtoia should stand = ézeti- 
pyows) must be rejected as thoroughly untenable. (In ver. 6 ixa- 
vov must be received substantively “it is a sufficiency.” See . 
Winer’s Gr. p. 331. Kiihner’s Gr. Pt. ii. p.457.—In ver.7 the 





infinitive-must-be-inferred-from the presumptory form of ver. 6, 
if it be not altogether ‘necessary to supply éorw. In the xara- 
mwoOn the idea is possibly expressed that, urged by despair, the 
Avryn might hurry into the world and there fall a prey to its 
prince [ver. 11.])._ . 

_ Vers. 8, 9. The apostle then adds an express command to re- 
ceive again the excommunicated person, supposing they would show 
the same obedience to this precept, as they had already done to 
the one (contained in the first epistle, chap. vy.) requiring his ex- 
clusion. The form of this command Paul tempers by explaining 
himself historically as to the tendency of the epistle. It need not 
be stated that the meaning is not, that. this was the sole inten- 
' tion of writing, for it contains much besides on various subjects. 
The command for the excommunication also may not be regarded 
as simply a trial of obedience, the main object was the salvation 
of the church and of the individual. The assertion of these points 
has for its object the exhibiting the reproof as forbearing. In 
conclusion, this passage places fully before us the plenitude of the 
apostolic power ; the apostle retains and forgives sins, as taught 


1 Fritzsche certainly only regards iva wy éaiBap as an explanation of awd pépous: 
but in what manner this idea may accord with the meaning of awd pépous as laid down, 
ov correspond with the whole connexion of the passage, is not perceptible. 
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by the spirit. (In ver. 8, cupa@oar dydrny has not only the usual 
signification “to show love,” but ‘to confirm love,” that is to 
say, by reception into the communion of the church. The ex- 
pression does not occur again in the New Testament. Emmerling 
compares ppry, which the LXX. in Gen. xxiii. 20 render 
Kupoop.). OO 

Ver. 10, 11. Ifa section is to be formed, it is certainly in this 
place, not however to include ver. 12 or ver. 14, as Griesbach 
thinks, for the connexion of idea is very apparent in both pas- 
sages. But Paul here passes at once from the special circum- 
stance of the reinstatement of the incestuous person to the idea 
of general forgiveness. The words @ &é ru yapivecOe, and ef Te 
Keyaptopat, do not allude to any decided Factum ; the extremely 
vague ré forbids this, and indeed the manner in which mention is 
made of the yapifec@ax will not sanction their application to — 
sin. These words must be considered to bear decided reference 
to the prevailing dissensions in Corinth. In these disputes all 








parties were in error, and must equally abandon their false 
notions; and Paul therefore commences by proclaiming his own 
unanimity of feeling towards the Corinthians, and that from a 
sentiment of love. Where the spirit of dispute is not vanquished 
by love, Satan is gratified, and seeks to ruin souls. From what 
has already been laid down, it will be evident that the ta u7 
TreovexTnO@pev bd TOU catava does not contain a reference to 
the above-mentioned sinner alone, although it undoubtedly in- 
cludes him ; it expresses generally the danger of yielding an en- 
trance to feelings of hatred. (In ver. 9, the Sé may certainly be 
explained thus, “As I expect perfect obedience from you in this 
matter, so am [ likewise ready on my part to agree with you in 
conferring forgiveness on any.’’—Ver. 10. The ef re xeydpiopar is 
an expression of humility: ‘“‘ If I perchance have anything to for- 
give.’ The reception of the xeydpiopas in a passive significa- 
tion, as defended by Riickert, thus, “ For to me also much has 
been forgiven, especially my offerice in persecuting the church,” 
is textually allowable ; it nevertheless has the «i te Keydpiopas 
against it, which will admit of the medial interpretation only, for 

that he was forgiven could certainly not be a subject of doubt.— — 
The év mpoowrm Xpicrod represents the indulgence and readiness 
expressed by Paul, as sanctified and pure; they are such as may 
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be displayed in the sight of the Lord, and can therefore have no 
admixture of a carnal nature.—Ver. 11 shows how decidedly and 
really dangerous Paul considered the betrayer and enemy of man 
in his sphere of activity. See Ephes. vi. 12.). 

Ver. 12, 13. The joining these verses with the mention already 
made of the journey, is so little adapted to the sense, that we 
cannot understand the reason it is done. Passing by the fact, 
that we must return to i. 16, nothing farther concerning the 
journey is learned from these verses; plans only, and not actual 
journeys, were discussed in i. 16, and in i. 23, and ii. 1, simply 
Paul’s design not to visit Corinth. It would be far more to the 
purpose, to see in these verses a declaration of Paul’s great love 
towards the Corinthians, forming thereby a commentary on the 6v’ 
bpads. At all events the d¢ of ver. 12 must then be again re- 
ceived in the signification of “furthermore.” (See Comm. oni. 
18.). The sentence Oipas wor avemypévns év xupip thus obtain | 
significance ; for these good expectations might have detained 





him in the place in which he then was, but his love to the Corin- 
thians was so great, that he hastened on towards . Macedonia, in 
order to receive intelligence from them through Titus, as early as 
possible. It appears however very striking that the apostle, in 
order to obtain early information from Corinth, should neglect a 
favourable opportunity of publishing the Gospel. It would seem 
as if he had yielded too readily to human impulse, and abandoned 
that which was of high importance for an object of less moment. 
But the expression t@ mvevparé pov proves that this was not the - 
_ case 5 it was not purely human impulse that caused him to leave 

Troas so hastily, but the consciousness that very important mat- 
ters affecting God’s kingdom in Corinth were coming under notice 
at this time, and that he should be thereby justified in leaving 
his present promising position for a time, in order to receive an 
accurate report of them. (In ver. 18 the dwora&dpevos adrtois 
refers to those inhabitants of Troas who were inclined to receive 
the Gospel.) 

Ver. 14—16. Nevertheless, continues the apostle, even in this 
restless struggle, on account ofthe Corinthian church, God always 
gave us the victory. Truly this victory displayed itself in the 

person of the Lord himself (Luke ii. 34), and likewise in his 
faithful servants not only in the attractive, but also by means of 
t 
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the repelling power. Although the apostle does not expressly 
apply this to the circumstances of the Corinthians, it is yet evi- 
dent that he intended to signify that this likewise might be said 
of them, especially as he also alludes to the divisions in Corinth, 
in ver. 17. His preaching was to the humble-minded and pure 
a blessing, but a curse to his antagonists. By means of a two- 
fold image, this idea is farther expressed, by triumph and sacri- 
jice. God prepared for him, decreed him as it were, like a con- 
quering emperor, the triumph, but in Christ; ¢.¢. inasmuch as 
the apostle himself was in Christ, and likewise in and for the 
things which are of Christ. In the second image the creature 
appears passive, he gives himself to God as a well-pleasing sacri- 
fice, but the savour of this sacrifice is permitted by God to be 
manifest everywhere, to good and bad indifferently. The question 
here presents itself, how far the apostle is speaking of the dcp) 
THS yvooews Xprarov, of the etwdia Xpicroht Doubtless inas- 
much as it is not Paul’s own life which renders the sacrifice well- 





pleasing to God, but Christ’s life in him, and the yvdors is espe- 
cially here held forth to view, because the idea of the sacrifice is in 
the first place employed with reference to Paul’s labours in preach- 
ing the Gospel, while he also applies it to his internal and external 
conflicts at another period of time. The sweet savour’s relation 
to the sacrifice is exposed, according to the biblical expression, 
mires many, See Lev. i. 9-17; Num. xv. 7.). The sweet 
savour is as it were the manifestation, the utterance of the dumb 
sacrifice. The savour of life shed abroad by the apostle appeared 
as a mighty power, attracting to itself as to a magnet all things 
possessing affinity, but repelling antagonistic qualities. The ow- 
Thpla and dm@dea are the terminations of one as of the other, 
of life and of death. Paul by no means intends to designate two 
unalterable classes of mankind by the expression éy toils cwlo- 
pévos Kal éy Tots arohAupévors, but only to describe the result 
produced by the one operation of the Gospel or the other. The 
effect itself is by no means dependent on God’s constraining 
power, but on the devoting himself to the Gospel, a state within 
the power of every individual. 

Ver. 17. The words xai wpds radta t& ixavos ; must be espe- 
cially considered with regard to the context. The idea “ who is 
thereunto worthy” (to exercise such operation), might as inili. 5 
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be applied to man without God; and indeed in what follows we 
are made aware that it is only speaking from God through Christ 
that qualifies, and not the power of the individual, be it ever so 
great. But this is not the chief idea in the present passage, the 
intention of the apostle is rather to abate the arrogance of his 
Corinthian antagonists. These also laid claim to apostolic pre- 
rogative (see chap. xi. 12), for which reason the apostle asserts 
that only the sincere mind, the condition of e/Avcpivela, con- 
stituted the capacity for such a position. The xamnrevev = 
Soroby of iv. 4, indicates the antithesis, or confounding things 
divine with those merely human, as reproved in 1 Cor. i. 2. But 
if the state of sincerity implies the negative human side, the con- 
cluding words of the chapter and the verse must describe the 
positive divine side. Unless the passage be in a degree pleonastic, 
a reference must exist here, as in Rom. xi. 36, and other places, 
to the circumstances of the Trinity. It is easy to explain é« of 
the Father, and év of Christ; the former indicates the origin of 








the exalted life which filled the apostle, the latter the life as the 
enduring element of the same; but it is unusual to regard xare- 
voto or xatévavte (preferred by Lachmann) as of the Spirit. 
According to this representation the Holy Spirit is considered as 
the divine element which hovers as it were over the church, be- 
fore whose eyes and under whose sacred egis the latter extends 
itself. In conclusion, it will be readily understood that the row 
must be erased after <atevdmov: Lachmann has already correctly 
omitted it. (The expression of vroAAot with the article refers to 
well-known personal qualities. In iii. 1 revés stands for vroAXol 
as a proof that it is not to be pressed.—The doubled as éx is not 
to be explained by the Caph veritatis, but it describes the nature of 
the preaching as adapted to the views and judgement of the hearers: 
we speak so, that they must confess that we speak from God, and 
as enlightened by God. It also does not mean that they are 
really not enlightened, but their enlightenment is viewed and re- 
presented by. the standard of others——The repetition of adrd 
only marks more strongly the antithesis.) 


t.2 
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§ 3. THE APOSTOLIC OFFICE. 


- 


(iii, 1—18.) 


After the apostle has stated that from his position towards 
the Corinthians, he required neither from himself or others any 
commendation to them, they themselves being his living epistles, 
he proceeds to declare that this firm conviction did not rest on a 

- consciousness of his own power, but of the gloriousness of his 
office, which he brilliantly illustrates by a parallel with the minis- ‘ 
tration of the Old Covenant. 

Ver. 1. Although, as we have already observed on i. 1, the 
first part of our epistle is specially addressed to the well-inten- 
tioned, a reference nevertheless frequently occurs to his adver- 
saries and their manifestations. It is precisely so in this place ; 
he knew that his antagonists had charged him with self-commen- 








dation, and therefore he now enquires if he desired again with 
self-sufficiency to commend himself. Besides this the apostle, by 
a side remark, exposes the weakness of his haughty opponents. 
These had, from a sense of their deficiency in divine authority, 
sought to assist themselves by letters of recommendation to the 
Corinthians, and from the latter to other churches. But Paul was 
superior to such proceedings, and in bold speech he compares his 
divine labours in his sphere of action with these artifices. (I 
prefer the reading e¢ «7, accepted by Griesbach and Lachmann ; 
in the first place, the critical authorities in its favour are not 
slight, and then, although it appears rather more difficult, it ap- 
plies better to the sense. In the second question the intention is 
obscure, for in the main point it is only a repetition of the subject 
of the first. Doubtless with the ef yj the connexion shapes it- 
self thus : Do we then again begin to commend ourselves? In no- 
wise ; else should we as others employ commendatory letters to or 
from you, and for such we have no occasion, &c.—Paul’s Corin- 
thian antagonists might have brought with them letters of recom-. 
mendation from Peter, James, and perhaps even John, and 
pleaded the authority of these apostles. But certainly these 
apostles could not agree with their views, but were rather de- 
ceived by them concerning the nature of their proceedings. [Sec 
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Comm. on xi. 13, sqq.]. The position of the church with regard 
to the various sorts of sectarian connexions existing within her, 
might. have early inculcated the necessity for ypdupata ovota- 
rica, but it is unnecessary to state that in this passage such for- 
mal letters of credence are not intended.) ' 
Vers. 2, 3. The apostle explains the dependence of the Co- 
rinthians upon himself in a bold metaphor ; he required no com- 
mendatory letter to them, they being his living epistle to the 
world, an impressive document of his apostolic calling, addressed 
to the whole world. He who could establish a church of God in 
a city like Corinth must bear within himself the Spirit of the — 
living God, from whose body streams of living water flow. The 
image is simple and intelligible, for if in ver. 2 the Corinthians 
are styled an epistle of Paul, and in ver. 3 an epistle of Christ, 
which he presents to the world, the latter verse is only a closer 
definition of the former ; and the apostle desires to make it appa- 
rent, that his labours have been perfected not in his own, but in 





Christ’s power. In the description of the spiritual nature of this 
epistle, the apostle draws a parallel between it and the Old Tes- 
tament, which is hereafter more fully carried out. The latter was 
likewise an epistle of God to the world, but engraven by the 
finger of God on tables of stone, while the former epistle is writ- 
ten on the tables of the heart. Because this was evidently so 
among the Corinthians, this epistle was published, and as it were 
read by all the world. The only difficulty in the passage is 
caused by the sentence in ver. 2, éyyeypapuevn ev tais xapdiass 
apav. If we lay aside the reference to i. 19 in the plural, and say 
that Paul spoke inclusively of his fellow-labourers, Timothy 
and Sylvanus,! the judy nevertheless remains striking. We ex- 
pect dudv, as the Corinthians collectively formed a living letter, 
the individuals composed as it were the words of the same. A 
few Codd. it is trne read tudv, but this change has evidently 
been made on account of the difficulty, and may not be received 
as correct. It is Emmerling’s opinion that litter nobis in- 
scripte only means so far as “ dwelling in us, as it were, so that 
we bear it about with us everywhere.” But this does not remove 


1 That xapdiat_can be employed plurally, like cm ay xva, as Billroth thinks, I much 
doubt. The sts employed alone by Paul cannot under any circumstances be accom . 
panied by xapdiaz, we must therefore suppose that Paul spoke in several names. 
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the chief difficulty, the real existence of the Corinthian church is 
the letter read by the world, not the subjective remembrance of 
their existence in the apostle. Fritszehe (Diss. 1, p. 19, sqq.) 
thinks that the apostle first principally refers to the Corinthians 
themselves, and afterwards to the epistle, to which he compares 
them: that the éyyeypaypévn x.7-r. comes under the former 
head, making the sense: conscius mihi sum, vos mihi commen- 
dationi esse. It seems to me that it may be necessary to adopt. 
a modification of the reference, only it may be requisite to point 
out the means by which this would be obtained; probably 
through the parallel of the apostolic office with the office of the 
Old Testament, which was floating in. the apostle’s mind. The 
high priest was the visible representative of the latter, who, 
among other rich symbolic ornaments, bore on his breast the in- 
signia of his office, composed of twelve precious stones, upon 
which were engraven the names of the children of Israel. -He 
wore this on his breast when he entered the holy temple, as a re- 





membrance before the Lord continually (Exod. xxviii. 15, 8qq.-). 
The stone tables here mentioned are, according to this, not the 
tables of the law, but these precious stones engraven with the 
names of the children ofIsrael. This emblematic regulation is 
received by Paul in a spiritual sense, and applied to the relation 
of himself and other teachers of the Gospel, towards their spi- 
ritual children ; they bear their names engrayen in their hearts, 
and bring them continually before God in prayer. There can be 
no doubt that the idea was passing through the apostle’s mind 
that the bond between those become regenerate, and the teacher 
whose preaching produced the new-birth, was in no case simply 
an outward one, but that an essential inward connexion took 
place between them. The regenerate are linked to the heart of 
their spiritual father by means of a spiritual bond ; precisely as 
Christ is in us, and we in Christ, so should believers also exist 
in one another. Under this view the Corinthians were actually 
in two respects an epistle ; first, by being engrayen on the heart 
of the apostle, and secondly, inasmuch as they from this source 
of their life had gained an outward existence likewise.' In 


1 The idea that the power of faith and divine love, the inward emotions of the heart, 
as expressed in preaching, and the sigh and prayer of the contrite sinner, displays itself 
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conclusion, capxivos has in this passage, as the antithesis to 
ALOvos, only the signification of “ living,” without reference to the 
idea of weakness or sinfulness which ig otherwise found in the — 
adpé. 

Vers. 4—6. After Paul has declared the steadfastness of his 
faith, resting upon God, he again impressively states that his 
connexion with the Corinthians is indestructible, and that he does 
not ascribe to himself the fitness for the exercise of such powers, 
but imputes all to God, who has endowed the exalted office 
which he fills with extraordinary power. In ver. 5 the apostle 
strongly exposes the unfitness of the natural man (for what he 
here says of himself is applicable to mankind generally) to work 
the works of God. The AoyicacAa: stands in opposition to the 
épyatecOat: if the man cannot even think that which is good, 
how much less shall he have the power to-do it? (It is not ne- 
cessary to supply dyaGdv to the Tv: the apostle considers the evil 
asthe 4 dv.) The «ai at the commencement of ver. 6 refers to 





this doing, “God gave us not only good thoughts, but made—is 
also capable, as ministers of the new covenant, of putting them: 
in practice.” The ad éavray and é& éavr@y are in no degree 
pleonastic, but the é& rather more closely determines the avo. 
That is to say, in a certain sense the foundation of the Corin- 
thian church proceeded from Paul, but the groundwork of the 
necessary power for this work was not his own. This proceeded 
not from him, but was shed abroad from God through the apostle. 
~The apostle now explicitly contrasts the new covenant with 
the old, but as in the wvedua the new, so in the ypdyya the old 
is signified, and the following parallel between the two shows 
that Paul had the followers of Peter especially in view. (Con- 
cerning the antithesis between ypduua and wvedua see the obser- 
vations on Rom. vii. 6.). The letter corresponds to the body, 


also in the outward and visible existence, is beautifully and significantly exhibited by 
Albert Knapp on the 87th Psalm. (Christoterpe 1835, p. 348, 49.) 

God effects all~—what the spirit aspires to 

Is by him consummated, 

And all sighs, that are like seed 

Scattered ’mongst regions of dark heathenfolk, 

Will one day wave in ears of gold, 

The heartfelt supplication—in eternity 

Receives its answer through the Lord, 
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which the Spirit forms to himself, and which he fills. The Spirit 
never appears here below without form; the Spirit of the New 
Testament therefore has also created for itself a form in the 
visible church and its institutions. But the Spirit rules with so 
predominant a sway in Christianity that it may be called the 
Spirit upon the same grounds as the Old Testament is styled the 
letter, on account of the prevailing dominion of form. In a 
short significant expression Paul defines the difference of the 
two economies: 7d ypdupa aroxteiver, TO Tvedpa Cworrore?. AS 
according to the connexion the Gwo7roety refers to the imparting 
a higher life by means of the Gospel, to the power of creating 
men again in the new birth, i¢ might be supposed that the dzro- 
xTeivew was only to be received negatively : “the Old Testament . 
can communicate no life.” This view might appear the more 
correct as the context would reject the notion of attaching cen- 
sure to the Old Testament, but is calculated to represent it as 
the stepping-stone to revelation. But the expressions S:axovia 





tov Gavdtou (ver. 7), and tis Kataxpicews (ver. 9) prove that 
the apostle maintains the positive idea of the daroxrelve. Itis 
clear from Rom. vii. 9, sqq. that Paul attributed to the law 
a power to kill, to condemn, and to impose a curse, for it required 
absolute holiness and the fulfilment of all commandments But 
by the power of grace this condemnation and this death became _ 
the source of life and forgiveness to the penitent. Without the 
New Testament, as a necessary extension of the Old, this charac~ 
teristic of the economy of the Old Testament would truly be an 
imperfection; but with it, it becomes necessary for the instruc- 
tion of man. (See on Galat. iii.24.). It was when the Old 
Testament was still maintained to be of this preparatory cha- 
-racter, after the economy of the Spirit had manifested itself (as 
was done by the false teachers in Corinth, at least by Peter’s 
party, with reference to whom these parallels appear to have been 
delineated), it was then that positive error and the abuse of the 
law commenced, which was opposed so strongly by Paul in the 
epistle to the Galatians. But to receive the Gospel without the 
law which should prepare for its acceptation is again the error of 
1 Fritzsche accepts this idea in too restricted and outward a sense when he says with 


respect to it: Mosis munus fuit d:axovia Qavarov, quoniam ille legem tulit, que plurima 
supplicia sanciret. (Diss. i. p. 27.) 
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Antinomianism. The apostle is not here speaking of the law as 
it was of importance in the economy of the New Testament, 
but of the law as applicable to outward institutions, in which | 
view it is perishable. (See on ver. 11.). In order to signify this 
the apostle makes use of the expression dsaxovia. For although 
the law is not destroyed under the new covenant, there neverthe- 
less no longer exists any S:axovia rod vomov or Oavdrov, the 
Staxovia Tod mvevparos includes the law within itself. (Concern- 
ing the connexion of the concluding words by means of yap 
with that which precedes, Fritzsche and Riickert have cor- 
rectly observed that this conjunction does not refer itself to the 
principal phrase ixdvwcer x. T. X., but only to the preceding an- 
tithesis of ypduua and avedua, for the purpose of making it 
clearer, so that the meaning is, rus OvalyKn ypdyparos amo- 
KTeivel, Mvevpatos Coorrotel.) 

Vers. 7—9. The apostle further carries out his spirited pa- 
rallel, proceeding from the minor to the superior particulars 





composing it. If the ministration of death and condemna- 
tion were already so glorious, how much greater must be the 
glory of the Spirit and of righteousness! The antithesis of the 
condemnation defines more strictly the idea of the dscascocdvn. 
As the former was the announcement of rejection, the latter con- 
veyed the tidings of righteousness, which as a divine proclamation 
may be concluded of active efficacy, producing righteousness. 
Strictly speaking, life should have been employed in opposition to 
death ; but the Spirit is considered as the life-creating principle, 
according to the words which occur previously, wvetvjpsa Cworratel. 
The idea of the @dvaros is also to be defined in the same way 
from the ypdupa adzroxreives which precedes. The évrerurrapévy 
év NOoag only incidentally refers to the d:axovia: its more avowed 
reference is to the Decalogue inscribed upon the table of the law. 
The év AcGas is consequently not the same as the év mAaé Ac- 
Pivars of ver. 3. But inasmuch as this forms the quintessence of 
the whole law, upon which the office itself rests, and in the appli- 
cation of which its existence consists, the apostle likewise applies 
that which concerns the Decalogue to the office itself. The 
greatest peculiarity however in this passage is the typical appli- 
cation of an historical subject. According to Exod. xxiv. 12, 
_ sqq., xxxiv. 1, sqq., Deut. x. 1, the countenance of Moses, when 
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he descended from Sinai was so bright, through the reflected 
glory emanating from the presence of the Lord with whom he had 
spoken, that the Israelites could not endure to behold his coun- 
tenance. Regarding Moses as the representative of the law, the 
apostle considers this brightness of his face as the definition of 
the glory resting on the economy of the old covenant. Asin the 
latter all was outward, so likewise was the brightness external, 
transitory, continually passing away : in the new covenant, on the 
contrary, all was of internal signification, the gloriousness 
was of a concealed character, but infinitely greater and more 
enduring. Such passages as 1 Cor. x., Gal. iv., prove that 
this application of an occurrence related in the Old Testa- 
ment is in no respect to be regarded as an ingenious play upon 
words, but is based upon the fact that in the apostle’s fundamen- 
tal views of the Old Testament, and its history, it was ever con- 
sidered as a type or precursor of the New Testament. In the 
12th and following verses the comparison takes another direction ; 





but had the apostle desired to continue the comprehensive pa- 
rallel already entered upon, there still remained abundant ma- 
terials for it. He might have illustrated the difference between 
the two economies from the circumstance, that the Israelites 
were not even in a condition to behold the transient glory of 
Moses’ countenance, while the believer in the New Testament may 
himself become the recipient of an infinitely more glorious and 
mighty spirit. (In ver. 7, Fritzsche has correctly observed, in 
opposition to Emmerling, that the r7v xatapyoupévny refers to 
chy So€av, understanding thereby the gradually vanishing light 
imparted to Moses’ countenance, after his interview with Jeho- 
yah; whilst Kmmerling, on account of ver. 11, refers it. to 7a 
yoaupmara, with which it is incidentally connected, thus making the 
reference to the economy of the Old Testament to declare that it 
is of a transitory nature. Decidedly this type may contain such 
an allusion, but in ver. 7 the reference is to the type itself, and 
not its signification.) 

Ver. 10, 11. In order yet further to enhance the idea, the 
apostle declares that in presence of the greater gloriousness, that 
which was less has ceased to exist; for if the perishable institu- 
tion had already passed through its period of glory, that which 
- was imperishable must continually endure in (increasing) glori- 
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ousness. (See on ver. 18.). Inver. 10 the only doubt is excited 
by the év rovr@ 7H wéper and its meaning. I prefer, with Beza 
and Billroth, the connection with Sedofaoras, so that then évexerv 
Ths vmepBadrrovons Soéns is added epexegetically. Compared 
with heathenism, the Old Testament certainly possesses glory ; 
but according to the view here held before us, its gloriousness is 
no longer glorious, being overpowered by the preponderating 
light of the New Testament; the moon reigns pre-eminent in the 
presence of the stars, yet her light is as nothing compared with 
that of the sun. Fritzsche understands it differently ; he trans- 
lates it, guod collustratum fuit hac parte, i.e. so that it was 
bright and glorious, through Moses’ shining countenance. But 
in this view, which is nevertheless reasonable in itself, the 
chief position of this verse, viz. that the gloriousness of the Old 
Testament retreats so entirely before the glory of the New Testa- 
ment that it ceases to exist, is not made sufficiently prominent. 
Concerning the ro xarapyovpevoy and 76 pévov of ver. 11, it is cer- 





tainly correct, that from yer. 7 the subject under consideration is 
the ministration of the letter and of the Spirit, not of the law 
and the Gospel, nevertheless the former shares the character of 
the latter, and vice versa. Not only the ministration of the law, 
but the law itself, regarded as an institution, was considered on. 
the decline when Paul wrote ; therefore catapyovpevov, the pre- 
sent is used. JBillroth has correctly observed that 6a d0&ns and 
év do&n are not to be considered entirely parallel ; the former in- 
dicates that which is transitory, the latter, the enduring. Ver. 
11, with its yap, must be understood as a repetition of the proof 
for the trepBddAovea Sd&a: if it is conceived to refer to the pre- 
ceding verse, 770AA@ padAov does not agree with it. 

Vers. 12, 13. The apostle, returning again to the subject of 
ver. 4, expresses his determination to labour afresh in the 
strength of God’s power, and the exalted nature of the office con- 
ferred upon him by God, and this likewise in antithetical parallel 
with ‘Moses ; the latter veiled his countenance, but the ministers 
of the New Testament labour with uncovered face (ver. 18.). 
Fritzsche is certainly right when he views in the érOe «d- 
Auppa a Yeference to the mystery which the priesthood possessed. 
in the Lord, and in the Holy of Holies, with which we may con- 


trast the open proceedings of the ministers of the new covenant. 
| 3 
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The correct meaning of the eds 7d Tédos rod KaTapyoupevov is 
perfectly reconcileable with this. These words can be no other- 
wise understood than of the passing away of the brightness from 
Moses’ countenance ; this brightness is called ro carapyovpevor, 
and the fact of its,vanishing rd réXos. The meaning of the 
words is then this: “ Moses covered his countenance with a veil, 
in order that the children of Israel might not behold the end of ~ 
that which is abolished ;” @.¢. abandoning the ‘employment of 
typical language, that they might not perceive that they belonged 
to an economy about to cease. This reception is not contradicted 
by our accepting 7d Katapyovpevoy in another sense in ver. 11, 
viz. as there referring to the institution of the law, and not to 
the gloriousness, for in the apostolic description they are both 
represented as abrogated together. Only when the type stands 
clear, asin ver. 13, the expression must be admitted in its actual 
sense; but when as in ver. 11 the explanation of the type is 
brought forward, the inward sense must exercise sway. Yet be- 








cause Christ is called the end of the law (Rom. x. 4), it has been 
thought that Christ was here intended, which is however perfectly 
unjustifiable, for how could Paul say that Moses covered his 
countenance in order that the Israelites should not. behold Christ ? 
From this the question naturally arises, do the words in Exod. 
xxxiy. 33 contain such a reference? According to the relation 
in that passage the object in covering the face would appear to 
be of an entirely different kind, viz. to render it possible for them 
to look upon Moses, and not to conceal from the Israelites the 
vanishing of the glory. History may not however be transformed, 
in order to aid the typical explanation of its signification ; it must 
be taken precisely as it stands. We hare ever maintained this 
as a fundamental principle, nevertheless a certain degree of free- 
dom to be granted in the use of history is also sanctioned in the 
type. That which is not expressly related, or intended to be 
apparent as the object of a definite proceeding, may be modified 

to a certain extent when adopted in the sense of a type. These 
- observations are applicable to the present passage. The apostle 
was able to allude to the veiling of Moses’ countenance in the 
manner he has done, because the Old Testament does not ex- 
pressly state that the reason for the wearing of the veil was, that 
the Israelites were unable to bear the brightness of his face; this 
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intention in such a proceeding is only inferred from the context. 
Besides this, another inference may be drawn from the action 
described, and this bears relation to the weakness of the Israelites ; 
they were not able to bear the view of the truth. On this 
foundation the apostle proceeds with the typical application of 
the passage. | . 

‘Vers. 14, 15. The type is now in some degree modified. Hi- - 
therto Moses has been the early type of the economy of the Old 
Testament, but now the book itself, whose sense cannot be under- 
stood by the children of Israel, is consituted the type. (In ver. 15 
Motojs, i.e. the books of Moses, stands by synecdoche for the 
entire Old Testament); and while in ver. 14 the veil appears 
to be on the Old Testament itself, it is called in ver. 15 cdAuppa 
éri. thy Kapdiay adtav Keira. However these are freedoms in 
the employment of the type, which do not suit the nature of the 
comparison ; this might appear to have arisen from the subject 
of ver. 13 being only the veiling in order that the Israelites 





should not observe the disappearance of the brightness, while 
want of power to understand the Scriptures is immediately after- 
wards introduced. But, as already signified, these are only appa- 
rently incongruous. The Israelites were from their weakness 
incapable of witnessing the disappearance of the brightness, not 
_ being able to discriminate between essence and form ; their in- 

capacity in this particular forbade their comprehending how the 
nature of the Old Testament could continue to exist in the Gos- 
pel, even if the appearance of the former as an especial institu- 
tion were removed by the fulfilment of the latter in Christ. In- 
asmuch as this weakness and blindness was of a guilty nature, 
the apostle pronounces thereon the reproving érwpoby Ta vor: 
pata avtév. (See on Rom. xi. 25.). But how does the apostle 
introduce the condition of the Israelites, for his description of them 
does not appear to be relevant to the strain of his argument ? 
It must here be enquired how the add before the érapaOn is to 
be understood. It cannot form, as it would seem, the antithesis to 
the xal ov of ver. 13, if that is expressed by Paul in ver. 18; 
thus ver. 14—17 forms a digression distinguished by Griesbach 
by being placed within a parenthesis. Billroth translates it, 
‘“‘ but therefore also were their minds blinded!” But the “ there- 
fore” does not stand in the text, and may not be added, for the 
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condition of the Israelites described in ver. 14, 15 is the same as 
that represented in ver. 13; itis only by means of the aype, éws 
Tijs onpepov, stated to be one which still continues. We must 
therefore receive ver. 14 as the antithesis to xai ov, and in the 
following manner: “ We conduct ourselves freely and openly, 
hiding neither ourselves nor our works, but this candour has no 
effect upon the Jews, their senses are blinded.” In ver. 18 the 
antithesis is resumed, but in such a manner that the connection 
with ver. 17 is perfect; the brackets including vers. 14, 15, 16, 
17 are therefore to be erased. The assertion of the blindness of 
the Israelites is so strong in this passage, because the principal 
objection of the entire Judaizing party to Paul was that he seemed 
to take from them the glory of the Old Testament! Itis probable 
that he bore them especially in mind in the words which occur in 
ii.. 17, iii. 1, and after the parallel of the two economies the re- 
ference to Jews and Jewish Christians naturally arises. These 
passages indirectly contain the exhortation to free themselves 
perfectly from the veiled Moses, and to behold the countenance 
of the unveiled Christ, whose glory is reflected from his faithful 
followers. (Ver. 14 is the only passage of the New Téstament in 
which the vandasa diaOyxn precisely indicates the writings of the 
Old Testament.—The general reading yu) dvaxadurropevor 4, 
vt is decidedly to be preferred to the one received by Griesbach 
and Lachmann, who read é7z. The meaning of the words is, 
“ The veil is not uncovered, é.¢. cannot be uncovered [by human 
means, 2 Pet. i. 20], because it can only be removed in Christ.” 
—The %vixa of ver. 15 does not again occur in the New Testa- 
ment, the interrogative form myvica is never found.). . 
Vers. 16, 17. If the removal of the veil is here made depen- 
dent upon the turning of the heart to the Lord, while in ver. 14 
it issaid év Xpior@ xarapyetrat, itinvolves no contradiction, for 
Christ first manifests himself to mankind as the living Saviour in 
the conversion. It is only when internal light is bestowed that 
man can discern Christ also in the Scripture. But how does ver. 
17 connect itself? If we receive 76 wveda as the indication of 
the substance of the Son, as in John iy. 24, or if we admit with 
1 Lakemacher (Obs. Saer. iii. 2) thinks he here discovers an allusion to the Jewish 


“custom of veiling the head when the Holy Scriptures were read. (See Jahn’s Altherth. 
vol. iii, p. 439.) But this is decidedly excluded by the reference to the fact of Moses 


veiling himself. 


e 
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Usteri (Lehrbegy. p. 335) the Son and the Spirit are identical, 
still the connexion is not clear. To the circumstances of the 
Trinity there is absolutely no reference ; but, as Calvin and Beza 
have correctly remarked, the apostle casts a retrospective glance to 
ver. 6, in which he has contrasted the letter with the Spirit. He 
concludes his argument by saying, ‘‘ The Lord is even that Spirit 
of which we have already spoken.” The dé especially is not to be 
taken, as Fritzsche and others have done, in the same sense as 
yap, for it continues the passage and the argument. But a de- 
gree of objection might be urged against this view, inasmuch as 
we might suppose that Christ was not the Spirit, i.e. the spiritual 
institution, the economy of the Spirit itself, but that he had only 
founded it. But according to the apostolic declaration Christ 
himself is all, he fills the church with himself, it is therefore 
Christ himself. (1 Cor. xii. 12.) The apostle can therefore im- 
mediately continue : ob Sé 76 wvedua xvpiov, for the New Tes- 
tament is only called wvedua because it is the sphere in which 





the Spirit of the Lord works. In the Old Testament a divine 
Spirit was certainly also efficacious, but it was after Jesus’ 
glorification that the Holy Ghost in a specific sense so called 
first manifested itself. (John vii. 89.). The apostle mentions 
the édevOepia as the effect of the Spirit of Christ, because these 
form the antithesis to the weakness of Israel, which hindered 
them from beholding unveiled the glory of God as displayed in 
the brightness of Moses. Such weakness is bondage, a fettering . 
the spiritual life with the flesh, and this is removed by the Gospel. 

Ver. 18. Paul in conclusion presents to himself and all be- 
lievers a description of this liberty effected by the Spirit of 
the Lord. This freedom effected by the Lord (amd xuplov) 
manifests itself by imparting its gloriousness to the believers, ° 
who behold as with open face, and in whom he is reflected 
as in a glass. In Christianity all became like Moses ; with each 
regenerate creature the Lord speaks, as a man with his friend, 
and this glorious state increases in itself until the believer is 
changed into the image of Christ.—This explanation of the pas- 
sage agrees in the strictest particular with the connexion, the xato- 
arpltecOar alone forms a difficulty. This expression elsewhere 
occurs only in the signification of “ to reflect oneself, to be- 
hold oneself in a mirror,’ or to see something in a glass ; and if 
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this acceptation is retained, the idea loses much in perspicuity. 
The perapoppotpeba plainly proves that the apostle considers 
the Christians as those in whom the glory of the Lord is dis- 
played; for from the continual operation of the same, they are 
described as gradually becoming transformed into the image of 
Christ. It is therefore impossible that Paul should previously 
say that they behold the glory as not from themselves, but truly 
only in a glass.. KaromrpiferGas is rather here employed! in the 
sense of to reflect as from a mirror, 2.e. to beam forth, to reflect 
back the glory,” so that the parallel with Moses again presents 
itself; only whilst the latter veiled his countenance, and the 
brightness thereof speedily vanished (ver. 13.), Christians walk 
with uncovered faces, for their glory steadily increases, they are 
conducted from one degree of glory to another (dad do&ns es 
dofav), and changed into the image of Christ. The perapopdod- 
ofa doubtless implies not only the inward glorification, but also 
the glorification of the body, concerning which Paul immediately 
proceeds to explain himself further (from iv-7-).See—also-Phil— 
iii. 20. . (The accusative tv adr eixova is best explained with 
Fritzsche from the notion of emotion, comprehended in the yera- 
poppotcdat, which is frequently connected simply with the acéusa- 
tive, and without any preposition. See Kuehner’s Gr. vol. ii., p. 
204.—The airny refers to the preceding dofav xuptov : the glory 
of the Lord, which beams forth from the faithful, becomes the 
image of Christ in them.—IIvevyaros is, according to ver. 17, to 
be understood in apposition to xupiov, “The Lord’s, whose Spirit 
it is,” but not as if the Spirit were added to the Lord, the 
Lord’s Spirit, 7. e. Christ. A third supposition supported by Bill- 
roth, and according to which wvedparos is considered dependent 
on «upiov, is for this reason inadmissible ; the expression, “ Lord 
of the Spirit” never occurs. But if we connect wvevparos with 
xvupiov, in the manner proposed, we may not with Riickert sup- 
pose xvpios mvedua an idea, as do the church Fathers. Ocds 
Aoyos, to bind; but wvedua is here, according to ver. 17, the 


antithesis of ypaypua.) 


1 Winer (Gr. p. 282) receives the expression in the sense of sibi intueri ; “to behold 
oneself in the glory of the Lord, as in a looking glass,” te, for one’s satisfaction and 
strengthening. But this is certainly inapplicable ; the beholding must be considered of 
an inward character, as in the mirror of the soul; in which case, according to its na- 
ture, it represents a reflecting b back of the Lord’s image. 
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IL. 
SECOND PART. 
(iv.1—ix. 15.) 

§ 4. THE CONFLICT. 


~ (iv. 1—18.) 





In the first verses the apostle condenses into few words the sub- 








jects touched upon in the preceding chapters, and introduces him- 
self as the minister appointed by God, whose labours should not 
fail, and to whose preaching the blind alone could remain indif- 
ferent (1—6.). He contrasts the gloriousness of the intention of 
his calling, with the weakness of external things, in a comprehen- 
sive parallel, from which he proves that the trials and struggles of 
his earthly life in no degree remove his efficacy, but that they are 
subsidiary to the great end of perfecting himself and the church 
(7—-18.). 

Ver. 1, 2. The conviction that his office proceeds from God's 
grace alone, and not from his own worthiness, enables Paul to 
assure them that no difficulties have had power to weary him, 
(this indirectly attacks the state of affairs in Corinth), and that 
he has never employed unworthy means or deceit in order to sup- 
port his authority, but that in the power of truth it commended 
itself to men in the sight of God. This idea takes a retrospective 
glance at ill. 1, ii. 17, in which the mixture of divine truth with 
human wisdom by the opponents of Paul was reproved. The zrav- 
oupyia (see 1 Cor. iii. 19) is to be understood of this same im- 
purity of sentiment which disfigures divine truth itself. It refers 
as little to moral offences (as Kypke, Krebs, &c. erroneously suppose, 
seeing in it an allusion to the vice prevalent in Corinth) as the 

u 
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KpuTTa THS aiaxyvuys : both expressions signify the crafty mode of 
proceeding which characterised the antagonists of Paul, and which 
‘ could not bear the light. (In ver. 1 consult, concerning xa@as, 
. Winer’s Gr. p. 418.—In ver. 2 azrérrouac, implying to deny one- 
self something, i.¢. to avoid something or to renounce it, only 
occurs in the New Testament in this passage-—The expression 
KpunTa THS aicytvys indicates secrets which bear in themselves 
marks of shame: secrets may however be supposed to exist 
which do not necessarily bear this character. The expres- 
Sion wpos wacay ovveidyow avOporav marks the opposition 
of the divine nature to the human in its most extended sense. 
The purity and openness of the former must be alike evident to. 
friends and enemies.) 

Vers. 3, 4. To a winning of all to the Gospel, although pro- 
fessed by the apostle, he does not attach an unconditional hope, 
and for this reason, the hearts of so many persons were brought 
under_the_influence_of_ Satan, and thereby became dzroAdvpevor, 
that to these light itself must appear darkness, because they 
maintained their darkness to be light. The expressions dwtic- 
6s evaryyeAiou and ddfa Xpicrod contain also an allusion to the 
image employed. in chap. iii. relative to the veiling of Moses. 
Instead of withdrawing the veil from their hearts (iii. 15). and 
permitting Christ’s light to shine through them, they draw it yet 
closer, thereby obscuring for ever the source of their bliss. But 
when to Christ ex@v tod Ocod is added, not only the Gospel in 
all its glory shall be brought to light, but the opposition to Satan 
to the Ocds toi aidvos tro'rov must become heightened. The 
devil is a defaced image of God; Christ, the. God of the alov— 
pérdXrwv, the pure unclouded image. of the Father. As however 
throughout the universe all the manifestations of the principle of 
good preserve an unity and connexion with each other, so like- 
wise do the evil, and Satan is the centre from which all sinful 
development emanates, the origin of each wicked human deed. 
His predominance however presupposes a turning away from God 
on the side of the man, and an inclination towards evil. It is 
not necessary to view the darzovos as an absolute prolepsis, with 
Fritzsche and also Billroth, as if Paul considered the daatoria 
the consequence of the blindness, and immediately connected this 
latter result with the power which called it forth; but Paul rather 
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conceives mankind through the divine omniscience, as chosen or 
not chosen. (The év ofs—d/orwy of ver. 4 is a kind of Hebrew 
construction. Itis entirely erroneous to understand the éy ois as 
indicating the driaroe to be individuals among the azroAAvpévots : 
both are identical. The éy ois indicates the operation of the 
devil to be of an inward spiritual nature-—The name Qeds, 
T. & 7 only occurs here in the New Testament.’ The devil 
is more frequently styled dpyov, ¢. &. 7.3 John xii. 31, xiv. 
30, xvi. 11. The Rabbins also have the name “ God of 
this world.” [See Schdttgen Hor. Hebr. i. 688.].—The eis 76 
y is selected according to the satanic intention. The readings 
here are very various. Instead of the simplex form, some Codd. 
read xatavydcat, others 6 auvydoas: the text. rec. interpolates an 
avrots, which certainly ought to be supplied, but does not belong 
to the text. Receiving the MS. as authority, the reading of adyd- 
cat Tov, already accepted by Griesbach and supported by Lach- 
mann, is to be maintained. The conclusion of the verse rod 
aoparov is likewise certainly a gloss out of Col. i. 15, concerning 
which the Comm. on the expression cov 7. ©. may be consulted. 
—woricpos, which again immediately occurs in yer. 6, has been 
chosen by Paul, and not das, because the latter signifies the ray 
of light, and the former the action of the same, for which airy is 
also employed.) 

Vers. 5, 6. If the observation that he preached not himself 
occurred in any other connexion, we might suppose that Paul 
thereby intended to caution his followers against too strict a de- 
pendance on his person. But the context, as well as the expres- 
sion Incoty xipcov, in antithesis with the éavrods SovAous, shows 
that the apostle rather designed a polemic against the followers 
of Peter and the Christianer ; that he considers himself only as a 
weak, subordinate creature, whilst in Christ the Lord of all ap- 
peared manifest. He alone therefore could be the object of the 
preaching to the world. It appears to me unnecessary to include 
ver. 5 in a parenthesis, as Lachmann has done, making ver. 6 
succeed immediately-to ver. 4; the Sve of ver. 6 rather refers to 


1The expression assumes a somewhat ironical tone; instead of the true God the 
world has chosen for its God that which is the most perfect contrast to all that is divine. 
Schottgen (on this passage) has quoted the words: Deus primus est Deus vivus, sed Deus 
secundus is Sammael, out of Jalkut Rubeni. 9 
U 


Ye 
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the preceding idea in this manner: “ We preach not ourselves, 
but Christ, for if we appear to be the speakers, it is nevertheless 
Christ who works by us, and who inwardly enlightens us, in order 
that we again should enlighten others.” This idea is expressed 
by Paul by means of a parallel of the creation and regeneration ; 
as God (according to Gen. i. 1) called light to shine forth out of 
the darkness of the physical world, so he likewise permits spiritual 
light to beam forth out of natural darkness, in those who are born 
again ; thus they appear as lights ofthe world (Eph. v. 8.). Em- 
merling erroneously understands é« oxorous “ after the darkness 
he created the light ;” é« has rather its real signification, “ out or 
forth from the darkness.” (See Winer’s Gr. p. 351.) In the 
second hemistich of the verse, the penetrating of the light into 
the mpds dwricpov is expressed, the words bearing this transla- 
tion, “ The God who said, light shall shine forth out of the dark- 
ness, shines also in our hearts (on the first conversion), thereby 
making-theinward-darkness_light, and enabling-us_to_shed_light, 
i.e. to the enlightenment of others.”” The idea of the peace re- 
sulting from the light dwelling in the heart, and the motion of 
the penetrating light, is connected in the expression éhapyrev év 
kapdiass. The yvaous tis 80Ens Tov Oeod is not to be considered 
as the apostle’s own knowledge, but that which he calls forth in 
others, by means of the light emanating from him. The con- 
nexion of the év wposomr@ I. Xp. alone can make us doubtful. 
Fritzsche and Billroth would connect it with the pis paticpdn : 
but it is not correct to do so, for this reason, not év but avo must 
then stand, because the outpouring operation of the light is de- 
scribed in the mpds dorio pov. Ttherefore give the preference to 
the connexion with the ddfa7. ©. In this view the repetition of 
the article ris before év wposd7rq is justifiable, but not absolutely 
indispensable. (In ver. 6 I prefer with Lachmann the future 
Adprpes, instead of the usual reading Adurpas, so that God may 
be deemed speaking. The Codd. A.B.D. support this reading, 
according to which the construction of the sentence appears much 
clearer.—The &s before é\ausrev presents a difficulty. In some 
MSS. it is certainly omitted, and in others odros stands for it, 
but that may only have been substituted in order to render it 
easier; the difficult reading is unquestionably the original one ; 
either éo7i must be supplied to the premises, as Fritzsche and 
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others suppose, or the 6s must be taken for ovros xai with 
‘Rickert. The latter appears to deserve the preference.) 

Vers. 7—10. Paul appends to the preceding representation a 
description of the outward weakness in which the glory of the in- 
ternal life was displayed in his person. The intention of this 
contrast is to show that all is to be ascribed to God, and not to 
men, as he has already stated in iii. 5. For throughout the 
apostle’s sorrows and necessities, and the same may be said of 
all believers, the protecting power of God displayed itself; they 
were intended only to humiliate him, to divest him of all trust 
in his own strength, but were neither allowed to corrupt or de- 
stroy the object of them. The life of the Redeemer himself is 
here a type for those who believe in him; they bear about his 
dying with them, in order that his life may be manifest in them. 
It may be inquired how the oxe’y dotpaxwa of this beautiful 
passage is to be understood. We might imagine that the ex- 
pression referred to the whole man, making the sense, “ we pos- 





sess the everlasting, the divine, in the weak and sinful form of 
that which is human.” But the following passages prove (iv. 10, 
11, 16, v. 1) that the first and prominent idea of the apostle 
bore reference to the body, by means of which all the sorrows of 
this life are conveyed to the inward man, because it is the bond 
connecting him to the «réots.' The form of speech also agrees 
best with this view, for oxeios = 1b is called the body, as the 
vessel containing the soul (1 Thess. iv. 4; 1 Sam. xxi. 6), but 
the expression is never employed for the whole man. ‘The 
datpdxwoy refers to the 4pyy of Gen. ii. 7, for which in v. 1 émc- 


yetos stands. By adopting “this supposition it becomes perfectly 
intelligible how Paul, in ver. 10 should pass over to the cama, 
and contrast the glorified body which the living power of Christ 
will evoke in believers (see Comm. on John vi. 40) with the 
frail and sinful one belonging to this temporal life. (In ver. 7 
drepBorn tis Suvdpews may be correctly understood as Hendia- 
dyoin.—The é£a7ropeic Gat of ver. 8 has already appeared ini. 8.— 
"EvyyxaraneirecOas properly means to be overcome in the course or 
race, so as to be left behind ;” it agrees well with ScécecOas— 

1 Artimedorus (Oneirocr. vi. 25) employs the same expression: 6 Odvaros uév yep 


sixorws tojpawve TH yuvatkl, vd elvat ty dovpakivy oxever, 
2 See Herodotus viii. 69: of dé ye éyxaraXevmopevor ob orepavobvrat. 
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The cataBdrrecOaz, “ to be cast down,” is borrowed from the 
terms of wrestling, consequently the image of a conflict passed 
again before the apostle’s imagination.—In ver. 10 the véxpwors 
indicates the gradual death. Paul views the whole term of 
Christ’s abode on earth as a continual dying, the accomplishment 
of which was the death on the cross. But the genitive Incod 
may certainly not be received as = dé: "Incoby, for Jesus is here | 
regarded as a type, but the real type itself, consequently Christ 
essentially bears within himself the dying and rising again in 
man’s nature. Upon the opinion that Christ represents the former 
also, see my Comm. on Rom. viii. 3.) 

Ver. 11. This verse throws some farther light upon the strik- 
ing idea of the wdvrote mepipépew véxpwow. That eis Odvarov 
mapadidopeba 54a 'Inoody stands here, affords no just grounds for 
explaining the genitive of ver. 10 by dua, for the typical parallel 
now ceases. Emmerling moreover is of opinion that here, as in 
ver. 10, the ta is to be understood éxBatixds, but errone- 





ously. Paul understands his dangers, and circumstances of suf- 
fering which threatened his life teleologically, and signifies 
that it was God's intention in permitting them to render them 
conducive to the perfecting of man. This presupposes that 
Paul regarded the glorification of the body as taking its rise on 
earth, and accomplishing itself gradually, and does not in the 
least contradict the opinion, that the nature of this new body, 
fashioned in secret, will first manifest itself at the coming of 
Christ and in the act of the resurrection. (The év 74 Gunrp 
capxi of ver. 11 proves that the expression odp£ mvevmatiy WAS 
not contrary to the apostle [see on 1 Cor. xv. 44], for the mani- 
festation of Christ’s life in the mortal body is nothing else than 
the glorifying of the body.) 

Ver. 12. The apostle now passes from himself and the effect 
of his sufferings to his readers. He, the living creature, is also 
the gradually dying servant of the Lord. -They being dead will 
be made living by his means, just as Christ died and by his death 
brought life to the whole world. Paul however by no means de- 
sires to attribute to himself an effect equivalent with Christ ; it 
is rather Christ who works in him. We must also observe that 
too much stress is not to be laid upon the chief point of this pas- 
sage ; for strictly speaking we must admit that believers, made 
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living by the apostle’s preaching, must also participate in Christ's 
death in order to live again with him.-—In a total and scarcely 
conceivable misunderstanding of these words Riickert refers them . 
to mortal life and death, and thinks that certain maladies are | 
. alluded to from which the apostle and Corinthians had suffered, 
but which had now yielded to an improved state of health. _ 
Vers. 13, 14. Mosheim has quite incorrectly understood the 
_ connexion between this verse and the preceding. He thinks that 
Paul gives occasion for a possible misunderstanding of the words 
6 Odvatos év jpiv éevepyetras, as if the apostle had no expectation 
of a resurrection. But that he did expect this is plainly shown 
by Paul, vers. 10,11. The connexion is rather this: Paul de- 
sires to express the opinion that his lowly suffering course of life 
may prove a source of life to the Corinthians, not only conjectu- 
rally, but asa lively conviction imparted from above. He there- 
fore styles his faith mvedpua Ths wiotews (in Ephes.i. 17, rvedpa 
codias stands for the same), and describes it in the words taken 





from the Old Testament, Ps. cxvi. 10 (from the connexion with 
which the Aorists are derived), as praying him to declare and to 
acknowledge that it is accompanied by the joyful certainty that he 
will achieve a perfect triumph for himself and others. This is 
indicated by the resurrection and the participation in God’s 
kingdom which stands connected with it. (In ver. 14 Lachmann 
reads ov *“Injcod, which certainly possesses very weighty authori- 
ties in its favour ; but the cvy appears to have been only introduced 
into the text from the ovv tpiv which follows —The zapa- 
oryoet, according to v. 10, is to be understood to signify, “ He will 
present us, together with you, before the judgement-seat of Christ 
as perfected creatures of God.’’) . 
Ver. 15. The apostle in addition expresses the opinion that all 
things in and by him were for them (2.¢. first for the Corinthians, 
then for all his disciples), in order that their thanksgiving might 
redound to the glory of God, and be abundant for the grace be- 
stowed upon them through the intercession of mercy. The pas- 
sage is entirely analogous with i. 11; the connexion of the dia 
Tov Trevor is also here uncertain, but the joining it with me- 
pisoevoy is unquestionably to be preferred, because otherwise 
Sta tT. 7. would be placed before awAcovdcaca. In the present 
passage it would be better to consider wepiocevon transitive ; 
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then the meaning would be, as we have already stated, that the 
abundance of the grace youchsafed’ to much prayer renders the 
thanksgiving also abundant, i.e. excites to inward thanksgiving. 

Ver. 16—18. The apostle in conclusion expresses with refer- 
ence to ver. 1 his readiness to continue to labour without faint- 
ing in his apostolic calling; because believers, who looked beyond 
the temporal and evident to that which was eternal and not seen, 
would thereby gain everlasting life. The idea in vers. 10, 11, is 
again repeated here, only instead of the capa, the éw dvOpwiros 
is employed, and instead of the dying, the stronger SsapOelpe- 
oGai (perishing) is made use of. (Concerning é& and éow dvOpa- 
wos, see the observations on Rom. vii. 22.). The glorified cor- 
poreality: is likewise to be supposed existing with the inward 
man, therefore the dvaxa:votcOas forms the just antithesis with 
ScahGeipecOar, which would not offer if this state of glorification 
were excluded; itis similar tojthe before-mentioned fw7’Inoot ¢a- 
vepottas év capxt Ovyry (ver. 11.). The expression is based 





upon a reference to the new birth, the result of which is de- 
scribed by caw Kxtiows, cawos dvOpwros. (Compare Rom. xii. 
2; Col. iii. 10; Tit. iii. 5.) The gradual ripening of the new 
man is plainly declared in the juépg Kat jjuéog (= pin py), But 
Billroth errs when he refers the 42) Srerdpueva in ver. 18 to the 
glorified body, because this in v. 1 is called aida: his view is 
therefore unsanctioned, for in ver. 18 a general description of 
faith is given, corresponding with that in Heb. xi. 1. The anti- 
thesis of things visible and invisible here, is only the general one 
of things real and ideal. (In ver. 16, the second dAAda is to be 
received in the signification of “ nevertheless,” as in 2 Cor. xiii. 
4; Col.ii. 5. [See Winer’s Gr. p. 421.]—In ver. 17, the ro 
rapavrixa éhadpor is to be understood.as “the present lightness 
of our affliction,” z ¢. our temporal, and as such always light suf- 
fering.——Paul accumulates expressions in order to describe the 
gloriousness ; to the usual «a drrepBorny [i .8], he adds evs darep- 
Bory, and in the aioviov Bapos he forms the antithesis with the 
_ mapavrixa édappov. In the phrase ra Sreropeva mpecKaipa of 

yer. 18,"the visible does not signify alone the physical visible 
world, but it rather stands as a synecdoche for ‘all the attributes 
of mortality, even when not perceptible to the eye, such as fame, 
honour, &c.). 
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§ 5, THE GLORIFICATION. 
(vy. 1—21.) 


After Paul has more fully declared his hope in the forthcom- 
ing glorification of the body, in which mortality will be swallowed 
up in life, he further states that the kuowledge that all will be 
discovered before the judgement-seat of Christ, produces a holy 
fear in him, which impels him to exercise the office entrusted to 
him as in the sight of God, and without employing any unworthy 
means to further it. The love of Christ constrains him to 
preach, for since the Lord died for all, all should likewise live to 
him ; casting behind the old man, he therefore cries aloud as in 
Christ's stead: Be ye reconciled with God ! 

Ver. 1. The connexion of idea between y. 1 and iv. 18, is very 
striking in its relation to modern knowledge, insofar as the lat- 





ter is unsupported by Christianity. It_appears-as-if-we-could- 
look forward to eternity, without having faith in the resurrection 
ofthe body. But, as we were already reminded in the Comm. on 
1 Cor. 15, the apostle in no respect recognizes the idea of a pure 
spiritual extension of life into eternity ; without corporeality there 
_ can be no everlasting happiness, or eternity for the creature. But 
even conceding the scriptural doctrine of the glorification of the 
body, our passage still retains its obscurity. For we can well un- 
derstand how the éziyevos = ex yijs may be opposed to the éx 
Ocod! (i.e. not only abs Deo data, but. = mvevpatix?}), and 
aiovios (inasfar as the glorified body is destined for everlasting 
life) ; but it is incomprehensible how Paul can style the glorified 
body dyeiporroinros, seeing that even the earthly is not made 
with hands, or how it can be asserted that it is év rots ovpavois, 
as the clothing upon (ver. 2) must be considered a preparation 


1 We have likewise no authority for understanding the 2x Oeod only synonymous 
with g« or did OeXijuaros Ozov: bat as God according to his nature is a Spirit, all 
things spiritual have their beginning in his nature. Verse 18 is unquestionably to be 
understood thus, and it cam be received in no other sense in the present passage. It 
then follows that not only the Spirit, but also the higher corporeality, proceeds from 
God; and this by no means agrees with the doctrine of the creation out of nothing, 
which asserts that the material was of a nature absolutely different from God, and pro- 


duced alone by his will. 
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taking place upon earth. The first difficulty is solved by sup- 
posing that a parallel subsisted in the apostle’s mind between 
the earthly tabernacle made by man, transitory even in its sacred- 
ness, and the perfect tabernacle not made by human hands, i.e. the 
spiritual building of the New Testament. The former corresponds 
with the earthly perishable body, thence oixia tod oxnjvovs, ie. 
oxnvedns, the latter with the new glorified body, which is only so . 
far styled dyesporrointos, as yetporroirou may be added to cxyjvous. 
The expression éy rots ovpavois is not to be received as implying 
that the new body was preserved as it were in heaven, and from 
thence descended to man, but Paul anticipates the idea of the 
clothing upon, and thinks of the believer as clothed with the new 
body in heaven, so that the words are to be understood: with 
divine natures alone can we exist in heaven, for with earthly 
bodies it is not possible. As well as é« Qcod, we may likewise say 
the new body is éx ovpaver, as in ver. 2, because the transform- 
ing power is divine, and manifests itself from heaven. Another 





difficulty which has been imagined-in the—éav—xatrarvO7j,éyo- 
pev (the present is employed with a future signification because 
the perfect conviction is expressed that it will be so), from sup- 
posing that it compelled us to admit that the apostle was speak- 
ing of a physical body received by man immediately after death, 
and which he retained until the resurrection of the body, I can- 
not admit to be such. For édp does not assert that the possession 
of a new body takes place immediately the old one is dissolved, 
but only states im general terms that the latter must take place 
as a necessary condition of the former. The apostle also con- 
siders the reception of the new glorified body near at hand (see 
on 1 Thess. iv. 15), and that he himself would certainly receive 
it before death. 

Vers. 2—4. This hope is clearly evident in the following verses, 


1 See Flatt on this passage, and Schneckenburger’s Beitr. zur Einl. ins Neue Tes. 
(Stuttgart, 1886) p. 124, sqq., in which the views coucerning a physical body are laid 
down, Menken (Versuch einer Anleitung, &c., Frankf. 1805, p. 61, sqq. 190) believes 
that here on earth man possesses a more refined body besides the earthly one, a view 
not corroborated by the holy Scriptures, any more than Lange’s supposition that the 
soul, according to the place of its abode, forms a finer body for itself (see p. 701, sqq.), 
‘the man is never absolutely base. For were this the case, the dead could never be 
called wveduara, as in 1 Pet. iii, 18, Heb. xii. 23. See further concerning the supposi- 
tion of a physical body, Groos’ work, Der unverwesliche Leib als Organ des Geistes und 
Sitz der Seelenstorungen. Heidelberg, 1837. 
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in which Paul describes the existence in this morta] body as 
similar to the longing of the «rious after deliverance. (See on 
Rom. viii. 19, sqq.). The burden of the existence which is only 
after the flesh, makes the spirit groan for a more elevated condi- 
tion, and this is indicated by the expression ézrevdtcacOat, which 
is further described in the tva xatawoOy 16 Ovytov tao Tis 
Cwjs. (See iv. 10, 11; 1 Cor. xv. 54.). Ifthe ef’ 6 od Oéropev 
éxdvoacOas did not also stand in the text, we might suppose that 
it was only the act of the resurrection of the body which was 
principally indicated. But this sentence unquestionably refers 
back to the opinion touched upon in 1 Cor. xv. 51, which is au- 
thentically interpreted as it were in this passage. Paul regards 
it as an especial happiness not to taste death, not to be obliged 
to put off (€xdtcacOaz) this body, but to be glorified living, like 
Elias, drawing the heavenly body over the present mortal body 
like a garment, but naturally in such a manner that the mortal 
body is absorbed in the nature of the spiritual body.—In this 
otherwise clear and simple passage the—eiye kat —évovodpevor, ob 
yupvol evpeOncopucba is however unintelligible. Whether we read 
with Lachmann and Billroth edzrep, or elye with Griesbach, a slight 
modification of the idea only appears. Certainly in the ecizrep (if 
nothing else) a more impressive presentation of the condition is 
contained, but this is precisely the reason it may have been sub- 
stituted for the milder form eZye,' (that is to say, if the idea is not 
received only as a presupposition.) The difficulty lies in the ov 
yupvot, which further defines the évévodwevot. The Codd. D.F.G. 
have indeed the reading éxducdpevor, and Reiche (Géttinger Os- 
ter-Programm, of 1836) declares himself in its favour. But 
critical authorities at once decide for évdvoduevor, which reading 
has also been inserted by Lachmann in the text ; the supposition 
may therefore arise that a desire existed to avoid the difficulty 
in the évévedpevot, and this led to the substitution of one letter 
for another. Now if we maintain the évducdpuevos to be the 
genuine reading, we must next enquire if this expression is to 
be accepted literally or metaphorically ? Usteri defends its aecep- 
tation in the first sense, Billroth in the second; according to the 


1 See Hartung’s Partikellehre, pt. i. p. 848, 406. Hermann. ad Viger. pag. 834. 
2 Flatt has given another jexplanation of the passage; this however fails in every 
particular, and we therefore only incidentally mention it, He translates it, “ Although 
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former the meaning is, “ If we also are clothed with the garment of 
righteousness, not appearing in the presence of God destitute of 
the same,”’ while the latter asserts its signification to be, “If we 
shall be found clothed with the body, and not without a body.” 
Unquestionably Usteri’s view is the only correct one,! for even if 
evdedupévor is not necessary, as Usteri thinks it would be if Bill- 
roth’s explanation were adopted, the «ai is nevertheless not per- 
fectly reconcileable with Billroth’s idea, The fact that the ézev- 
dvcacGa implies that the body is not yet put off, is incontro- 
vertible; for the cal yap «. T. X. (ver. 2) is connected with the 
dav xatadvOy (ver. 1) as a heightening of the idea, thus, “ For 
we know, when our mortal tabernacle is dissolved (i.e. when we 
die), that we have a heavenly building ; we therefore groan in 
this body, earnestly desiring the clothing upon with the hea-~ 
venly.” It would consequently be perfectly pleonastic if ver. 3 
asserted, “that is to say, not being already dead,” for when 
death has taken place, there can exist no more question of ézrev- 


Ty 4. 





dvaac0a. It only remains to enquire if Billroth’s remarks 
against the scriptural explanation of yupvds, and to which Reiche 
yields assent, may be disproved. He first observes, that évdv- 
cacGat must be understood in the same image in which éxdvca- 
oGas is afterwards employed. But the «ai and the ov yupvoé which 
is added, sufficiently shows that the apostle is passing over to 
another image; the words may therefore be understood, “ It be- 
ing supposed beforehand that we in another sense shall not be 
found naked, but well clothed.”’ Billroth’s second observation 
states, that we find in this passage no authority for mentioning 
the difference between the righteous and the unrighteous. But 
as in ver. 10 this is openly stated, it certainly borders upon the 
mention of this difference ; otherwise there would have been room 
to suppose, that it was perfectly sufficient to be yet living at the 


we, if only clothed with it (not clothed upon) shall not be found without a body, ie. 
will then be in no worse position than they who are changed.” But the “only” and 
likewise the “although” are not found in the text. It is also a false notion that the 
apostle regarded the being changed (1 Cor. xv, 53) us something evil; it is rather set 
forth as an advantage, as great as being clothed, and of becoming clothed upon. 

1 This is asserted of the main point, for in other particulars Usteri has likewise 
failed to arrive at a just conclusion, as the following will show. (See Paul. Lehrbegr. 
p. 859 and 891, sq., in the fourth edition.) In the chief points, Chrysostom has ‘given 
the same explanation. 
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Parousia of Christ, in order to attain the clothing upon; this 
error is refuted by Paul in ver. 3, in which he makes it evident 
that in order to participate in the blessing, and not to taste 
death, a standing in grace at the time of Christ’s coming was a 
necessary condition. In the third remark Billroth is correct in 
opposition to Usteri, but this concerns only an incidental point of 
' his explanation. The latter incorrectly receives évduodpevos not 
as identical with ov yuyvot, but so as to include a reference to 
the oixntypiov €& ovpavod (ver. 2.). But this has precisely the 
evil effect deprecated by Billroth, viz. that the distinction be- 
tween évdtcaca: and érevdtcacGaz is entirely lost. Without 
entering more fully into it, Usteri’s view conveys a meaning alto- 
gether unsupported. He translates, “ otherwise even after we 
are clothed, we shall be found naked.’ But how is it conceivable 
that after the clothing with the glorified body has taken place, 
any one shall be found naked? He whe is naked, i.e. without 
the_garment of righteousness, the new nature, cannot according 





to the nature of things, be clothed upon. The od yupvoi is 
therefore only an epexegesis to the synonym évduvedpevor, “t.¢. 
clothed, and is applied to those who have put on (the garment of 
righteousness.) (In ver. 2 the év rovrm = to the éf’ o of ver. 4, 
cannot be received in the signification of -Wyjpgn, but according 
to ver. 4 cxjves is rather to be supplied. On the contrary the 
éd’ @ of ver. 4 is decidedly the conjunction, and not the relative 
with the preposition [see on Rom. y. 12], and is best explained 
by the Hebrew yiggn, Gen. xxxix. 23, Ps. x. 6, and not by the 


classic form as == ém) rovr@ dore. In those passages of the 
New Testament in which it occurs, it would be best expressed 
by “ because.’’) 

Ver. 5. In order to strengthen this hope Paul continues that 
God, who had prepared this heavenly clothing, together with the 
mortal body, had also bestowed his Spirit upon them in this life 
as a witness. (In the catepydfecOas regeneration is understood 
as a new creation, referring to iv. 6.—The glorification of the 
body, as the perfection of man, is the especial idea in the eis 
airs tobro. [See Comm. on Rom. viii. 23.]—The xa is best 
omitted as Lachmann recommends, the 6 dovs «. 7. X. can then 
be justly understood as in apposition to @eds.— Whether appaRav 
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is translated earnest money, or pledge, is quite immaterial, for 
either would correspond with the idea; the signification is, “ The 
gift of the Holy Spirit, which God has bestowed upon us on 
earth, is the pledge for our attainment of the object in the 
future.”’) 

Vers. 6—9. The apostle then states the conclusion, that under 
all these circumstances, he will ever have confidence, striving only 
to please the Lord, whether in one place or another. The words 
wdvrore Oappodvres girotipovpeOa x. 7.2. form the principal 
idea. A large parenthesis is however introduced containing the 
accessory idea, in which Paul glances at the orevdfew of ver. 2, 
and then connects the whole with the principal sentence, by the 
words xat eiSéres—xupiov. The «ai has moreover from the. na- 
ture of the thought the somewhat exclusive, almost adversative 
signification of the Gagpeiy: “Since we well know that while on 
earth we are as it were in a foreign land, in comparison with our 
true_home, whichis with the Lord.” 
been erroneously restricted to ver. 7, and even by Billroth, be- 
lieving that Gaffodmev in ver, 8 takes up the Oappoivres of ver. 
6, but on the contrary evdoxoduev is the principal verb. Lach- 
mann has properly extended the parenthesis to vers. 6 and 
7, whereby the real sense of the passage becomes evident. That 
is to say, it describes the subordinate nature of the srepurateiv 
(61a Trio Tews, with which necessarily the ézremoetp (ver. 2) is given, 
‘but even to this condition the Gaffelv is added, without how- 
ever denying that the being with the Lord, the wepurareiy oid 
eldovs, is to be preferred. (See Phil. i. 23.), In addition the 
dua here expresses the temper that should pervade as it were the 
life of man. (See Winer’s Gr. p. 362.). Num. xii. 8 may be 
compared as an interesting parallel to the antithesis of faith and 
sight here mentioned. It is there said: ny ON Ta TTT which 
the LXX translate év elSec cat ove Sv aiviyudrov. 

Ver. 10. Concerning the subject of this verse see Comm. on 
Rom. ii. 6, xiv. 10. The apparent contradiction with 1 Cor. vi. 
2, 3, John iii. 18, is simply explained thus, that the holy are so 
far not to be judged, as Christ only knows them in their righteous- 
ness. ‘The apostle therefore only makes use of the expression de? 
juas gavepwoOhvat. The ra did Tob coparos scil. mpaybévra’ 

1 Bengel erroneously supplies xopi{cueve, although he in other respects;correctly in- 





But_the parenthesis has 
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plainly refers back to the glorification of the body, and we may 
_ therefore in the same sense as the apostle supply év 76 compari to 
the xouiontat, which would concede an influence upon the fature 
body to offences against morality. 

Vers. 11. 12. The apostle was now able to return to the justi- 
fication of his conduct in his apostolic office. He declares that 
this must reveal itself to the hearts of men as perfectly true, and 
that for this reason he needed no self-commendation (iii. 1) to- 
wards them; it being only necessary to declare his labours, in 
order to induce the Corinthians to free themselves from those who 
panegyrised themselves. Billroth’s supposition relative to this 
- passage, who thinks that, according to Gal. i. 10, weiOouev (ver. 
11) implies treacherous persuasion, is deserving consideration, 
though the connection by no means sanctions it. It is however 
clear that Paul chose the expression with a view to the accusa- 
tions of his antagonists, for the 5é in the following sentence cor- 
roborates this. The sense might then be this: “‘ As our oppo- 





nents say, we treacherously persuade men, but our sincerity is 
manifest before God.” The ddopy) xavynpatos vrrep juav is to 
be understood thus : Paul desires, by this account of his pro- 
ceedings, to convince the Corinthians of his sincerity, that they 
may be able to glory in him as their teacher and defend him 
against the false teachers. Their falsehood is expressed by the 
antithesis év mpood7e@, ov xapdig. Paul boasts himself xapd/a, 
for God is his glory, as will be presently expressed. 

_ Vers. 13—15. Love alone has been the impelling power to his 
conduct, Paul continues ; and it was manifest to all that he was 
not eager to appropriate praise to himself either in a moderate or 
immoderate degree, but that either God (whom he especially de- 
sired to honour by his works) or his brethren was ever in his view. 
The antithesis elre €Léornpev, elre cwhpov oder, has been correctly 
understood by Billroth. The different proceeding of the apostle 
is not here the subject under consideration, for we cannot per- 
ceive how it could be introduced by him in this place, but the 
various judgements passed upon his proceeding by the parties 
in Corinth. However these may be judged, Paul wishes to say, 
under no circumstances does he seek his own; and should they. 
terprets the apostolic idea, homo cum corpure bene vel male agit, cum corpore mer rcedem. 
capit. 
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regard any praise bestowed as immoderate, he desires it may be 
given to God and not to himself; if, on the contrary, they deem 
the praise moderate, he wishes therein to consider the weaker 
brethren. Love is with him the element which destroys self. 
Therefore the love of Christ (i.e. not love towards Christ, but 
that which he bears within himself, and imparts to others) is the 
distinction of all those belonging to him ; for this reason he died 
for all, therefore all (who accept him) must likewise die for him, 
z.e. yielding up their substantiality, they live no longer for them- 
selves, but for Christ—The only difficulty herein is created by 
the fact (without taking into consideration the reflections intro- 
duced into the Comm. on Rom. v. 12 upon the idea of the Sa- 
viour taking the atonement upon himself) that ver. 14 decidedly 
says dpa oi mévres aéOavov, which makes the death of all ap- 
pear the necessary consequence of the death of the substitute for 
all; whilst in ver. 15 the d7réOavev, iva x. 7.2. represents the 
death of all as an act depending upon their own pleasure, as one 








may believe. The difficulty may however be thus explained : 
without the death of Christ, absolutely none would be in a con- 
dition to destroy the principle of self, for that is only possible 
by yielding to and self-appropriating the love thereby so abun- 
dantly manifested ; but the man may always hinder by his re- 
sistance the power of Christ, which “ kills and at the same time 
makes alive, from perfecting his work in him. From this ob- 
structing resistance the 15th verse is intended to withhold the 
Corinthians. Before Christ’s death it was a subject of reproof to 
no man that he lived to himself, but after Christ’s death it was a 
crime in all those to whom the word of the cross had come. In 
this manner a strict connexion is visible with ver. 16. (In the 
é&éornmev excess and exaggeration are represented as the expres- 
sion of an écoracis or pavia.—Chrysostom admirably elucidates 
the cuvéyea of ver. 14 by 4 dydrn otk adinaw hovydfew pe. 
See Acts xviii. 5.—The e¢ is wanting in B.C.D.H.F.G., and 
is justly omitted by Lachmann; it is only introduced to join the 
apa more easily, and also probably in order to remove the appa- 
rent pleonasm with ver. 15. But the hypothetical conception of 
a substitution is perfectly untenable; the idea contains not the 
slightest reference to it, but only to Christ, who could alone be a 
substitute for the whole human race as the second Adam. ‘The 
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imép plainly stands here=dyti, for only upon this supposition 
does the dpa x.7.X. acquire significance. See Comm. on Matt. 
xx. 28.) 

Vers. 16, 17. Under this point of view Paul adds, he beholds 
all believers ; he regards the old man in them as dead in Christ, 
i.e. this supposes of course that they conduct themselves as though 
truly renewed, and he therefore has no occasion to employ any 
worldly considerations in his intercourse with them as the false 
teachers do (ver. 12.) The oddéva (ver. 16) is not to be received 
absolutely, of every man without exception, it is explained in 
ver. 17 by the év Xpuord. The xatd cdpxa (ver. 16) corre- 
. Sponds with the dpyaia (ver. 17) as xara mvedwa is to be supplied 
for xawad. The entire passage is based upon the parallel between 
the new birth and a new creation ; therefore the xaivos dvOpwiros 
is here also styled Kaw) xtiots = mI re 7a, as the Jewish 
proselytes were already denominated. - "(See ‘Comm. on John 
il. 3; Gai. vi. 15; Ephes. iy. 24,) Besides, the ta épyaia 





maphdOev x.7.r. contains an allusion to Isa. xliii. 18, 19, a passage 
which is evidently considered in Rev. xxi. 5. In the passage quoted 
from the prophet the subject certainly relates to the entire sub- 
version of the condition of fhe world, and to the foundation of the 
kingdom of God thereon,but it is equally applicable to indivi- 
dual events as to the circumstances collectively. To this clear 
view the ef O& Kal éyvdxapev Kata odpxa Xpiotov, dAXA viv ov- 
KéeTL yitv@oKopev alone presents a difficulty. But if we do not 
permit the mind to be disturbed by the various significations of 
our passage, the following very simple meaning of the words is 
apparent: “I no longer know any man after the flesh, not even 
Christ himself, of whom it might be supposed that what con- 
cerned men could not be applied to him.” The words conse- 
quently represent the ovdéva as taken in the most -extended 
sense. Even in Christ a transition took place analogous to that 
which happened to man in regeneration ; in the resurrection his 
life xara odpxa passed over into a life cata wvedua, and in this 
Paul desires to say he alone knows Christ. The ef 8é kal éyva- 
capev might also imply that Paul had already seen the Lord* 
while staying in Jerusalem before his conversion ; but this suppo- 


1 See the general Introduction to the Epistles of Paul, § i. p. 6, note 8. 
a . 
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sition possesses not the slightest ground for support. By taking 
a retrospective glance at the év mpacam@ xavyopévous of ver. 12, 
the words may be easily understood to contain a gentle antithesis 
against those who prided themselves upon their personal inter- 
_ course with the Redeemer while on earth, employing this circum- 
stance in opposition to Paul ;! but this reference is certainly only 
incidental, and obtains no further consideration in what follows. 
But in opposition to our simple exposition of the passage it may 
be alleged that Paul generally and especially brings prominently 
forward in the immediately following verses, the suffering and 
dying Christ ; how then can he say here: viv ovére yuvboxoper 
aurov; but the vdv in ver. 16 contrasts the condition of the conver- 
sion with the earlier unconverted state. Paul was consequently 
after his conversion with Christ cata odpxa, i.e. in his sufferings. 
This view is especially held forth by Baur in his article Uber die 
Christusparthei in the Tiib. Zeitschr. 1831, pt. iv. p. 95. But if 
the apostle speaks of the humiliation of Christ, he decidedly men- 





tions it as passed, representing death as vanquished in the resur- 
rection ; he can therefore with perfect justness assert, even attri- 
buting due importance to the sufferings of Christ, “I now know 
Christ only as the glorified Christ.”, This objection therefore 
cannot materially affect the correctness: of our supposition, the 
more so as every other explanation of the passage has something 
forced init. This appears to me especially to apply to Baur’s 
elucidation of the passage before us, which makes the ywaoxeuw 
kata cdpka Xpiordv to réfer to the Jewish reception of the idea 
of a Messiah, so that odp£ indicates the national, or that which 
is governed by the people’s prejudices. But then it would be 
necessary that the article should be used: 6 cata cdpka Xptoros 
can only indicate the Jewish reception of the idea of the Messiah. 
The consequence of entertaining this view would likewise be to 
weaken the personal to a simply abstract meaning, under which 
Baur asserts that ovdév might likewise stand for oddéva, but I can 
see nothing which would justify such a proceeding. The con- 


1 The subject here is by no means referable to a relutionship with the Redeemer, al- 
though Storr seeks in this passage to gain support for his hypothesis that the Christianer 
were the brethren of the Lord. The only inference to be drawn from the idea contained 
in this passage is, that if any one imputed so high a value to conversing only with Christ, 
the temporal relationship would be yet more highly rated. (See concerning this 
Introd. § 1.) 
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nexion rather requires that the stress should precisely be laid 
upon the personal capacity, for in ver. 14 the apostle declares 
that the love of Christ constrained him to judge every person, not 
according to his exterior, but according to his position relative to 
Christ. He here employs odpé£ not as signifying sin, but external 
things in opposition to internal. We must also observe that the 
idea of an daGévera cleaves to externals, and this is expressly 
ascribed to Christ by Paul (xiii. 4.). 

Ver. 18. This new birth is however God’s work alone. He 
has reconciled himself with men through Christ, and given to 
them the ministry of reconciliation, ¢.¢. the economy whereby the 
more elevated powers of living, acquired by Christ's operation in 
men, are extended in a regular manner over the whole race (see 
on iii. 9.). Billroth’s opinion that as refers first to all men, 
and then #uiv only to Paul or the teachers, is nullified by the cir- 
cumstance that the dsaxovia THs KaTadXayhs was certainly not for 
the teachers alone, but for all. It is true that the one bears it- 








self actively towards it, and the other passively, though inasmuch 
as the reconciliation was not an occurrence which happened only 
once, but is continually going on, so likewise in this respect are 
the teachers passive, for they also require reconciliation and its 
proclamation. Viewed as objective, the reconciliation is to be 
regarded as accomplished once for all, therefore it is called xatan- 
AaEavTos. 

Ver. 19. This verse confirms and strengthens the idea, by again 
repeating the subject of ver. 18. (The pleonastic os dre is found 
again in 2 Cor. xi. 21. Winer’s Gr. p. 548."). It was not neces- 
sary here to uphold the divine nature of Christ, therefore jv xatad- 
Adocav is to be understood? == carjrAda&e, so that here the 
employment of the preterite signifies the reconciliation to be 
complete, as by the use of Oéuevos the ministry of reconcilia- — 
tion which in the form of its utterance is understood as Adyos Ths 
xKaTaddayis, is represented as perfectly established. The opera- 


In the profane Greek authors as 37: never occurs, except in the connexion ws drt 
padtora. See Hermann. ad Viger, p. 853. 

The argument employed by Riickert in opposition to this is unimportant. He first 
says the paraphrase with 7 is not general with Paul: it is certainly not often employed 
by him, but nevertheless occurs in Gal. 1.23. Next that the imperfect is not applicable 
here, but in jp the aorist is included as well as the imperfect. And lastly, that xarad- 
Adoowy then requires to be connected with 7v; but John i, 9 proves that this is by no 
means necessary. 

v2 
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tion of forgiveness of sin is on the contrary received in the yu 
Aoyilopevos TA TapaTTepuata, as abiding, advancing through the 
entire history of mankind. It is however hardly necessary to 
state that with this negative side the positive one of the Noyi- 
feo Oar Sixatoovvny must be considered connected. (See in the 
Comm. upon the Epistle to the Romans, p. 146, 1st edition.) 
For that man can only truly believe in the forgiveness of sin in 
whom the new-birth has taken place. The subject of the caraA- 
Aayy and its intention has already been amply treated upon in 
the Comm. upon the Epistle to the Romans. The present pas- 
sage is the one which above all others sanctions the view that. 
men will be reconciled solely because reconciliation originated 
with God. But justice and mercy are considered attributes of 
the divine nature, and also the satisfaction rendered to the Fa- 
ther by the Son, i.e. the love fulfilling the demands of justice.* 
This view requires the idea of sacrifice which appears in yer. 21, 
and presupposes a reconciliation with God, even if the expression 





of it does not occur in the text. (See the remarks on John iii. 
16.). It is only under this point of view that it can be conceived 
how the reconciliation may be considered an act for the annuncia- 
tion of which a ministry with a new economy should be founded. 
If the reconciliation solely took place on the side of man, it could 
only be preached that a manifestation of God’s love would ensue 
which would render possible the reconciliation of the subject ; 
but the church has ever taught that the reconciliation was 
really effected upon Golgotha, and its preaching can in this 
form alone obtain a power to comfort and at the same time 
work the necessary change in the individual. .(A_ slight ana- 
coluthon cannot be denied to exist in the participle Oéuevos: 
it depends on the éero corresponding to the 7v KatahdXacoor : 
the participle awakens the idea, as if the insertion of the 
words relating to the reconciliation were parallel with the yw 
AoyLopevos avtots ta Tapavtoyata. It is therefore conceiy- 
able that interpreters should imagine the words xal Oéwevos év 


1 The Oeds tv Xprore is besides to be connected in our passage: God in Christ, ¢.e. 
-who was in Christ, reconciled the world with himself, not as it were thus: God recon- 
ciled the world through Christ with himself. In the first acceptation we are reminded 
of this passage in John xiv. 9, ‘ He who hath seen me hath seen the Father.” The Son 
is not God together with the Father, but the manifestation of the one sole God, of the 
pure co-existent beam of original light. 
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jpiv x. Tt. r% to signify “he hath removed our sins’ [doyov 
riOévar == rationem inire]. But this interpretation can require 
no special refutation.) . 
Vers. 20, 21. The preaching of the Gospel in Christ’s place,} 
the entreating men to be reconciled to God, i.e. to accept the re- 
conciliation which has already taken place, is decidedly the exer- 
cise of the ministration instituted by God., For on God’s part 
all is effected, and it is only requisite on the side of man that he 
accept the gift of God, and, putting away sin, permit the righteous- 
ness of God to be bestowed on him. In conclusion, it must be 
evident that the duapria indicates a condition; dicarocivn Ocod 
also implies the state of righteousness (the signification “ decla- 
ration of righteousness” is thoroughly inapplicable) which the 
true cataddayy, and the regeneration connected therewith, calls 
forth. But inasmuch as this condition is a derivable,; growing 
state, nay even one which may be again lost, and which must 
ever be drawn fresh from the original source of life, it is not on 





the condition itself that salvation is connected, but on the power 
which creates it, ie. the objective Christ and his work subjective 
to faith. (See upon this subject the copious observations in the 
Comm. on Rom. iii. 21.). The rév duaptiav yu) yvdvta dpapriav 
évroince is peculiar to our passage. Gal. iii. 13 is similar ; yevd- 
pevos virép Uuav Katdpa. The ézroinoe exposes more strongly the 
side of the divine design, which as may be supposed does not 
imply constraint, but is entirely in concert with the will of the 
Son. It is also the same in Rom. viii. 3.—The opinion that 
dpaptia here stands for sacrifice for sin, = sygrapq OT ying, Lev. 
vi. 23, Num. viii. 8, occasions some hesitation, as we must then 
admit that dwaptia has two significations. The opinion that 


1 Itis true that drée might here also be understood as “ in behalf of the things which 
are of Christ ;” but the idea of the ambassador, as well as the sentence ws Tod Ocot Ta- 
pakadouvtos du hua, forbid -us to receive the idea of substituting. 

2 This was available not only in reference to preaching to heathens who are yet to be 
converted, but also for Christians, who, although such, required not only the frequent 
renewal of repentance, but also of the assurance of reconciliation. Without this an- 
nouncement of the atonement for the world, preaching would possess no specific Chris- 
tian character. It is hardly necessary to remind our readers that it was not sufficient 
to plant, but it was requisite to water and likewise to continue to cultivate on right soil ; 
and from consideration towards the necessities of the church in this respect, preaching 
naturally included many other objects applicable to the purpose. 

3 Therefore év aired, which is not to be understood the same as o2’ abrod, but may be 
explained by “ in case, and so far as we live in his fellowship.” 
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dwaptia stands for the concrete duaptwAds must be rejected, for 
it is altogether inadmissible to suppose that God has made the 
sanctified to be sinners. It would be more simple regarding Rom. 
viii. 3, analogically to retain the signification “sins.” God 
made him who had in no degree an inclination to sin (to say 
nothing of the fact that he had never committed it) to be sin, 
i.e. according to his design, to represent sin. He then, in agree- 
ment with his real unity with sinful man, regarded him as surety 
and sacrifice for sin for the whole race, in order in his person to 
condemn sin for ever. (See on Rom. viii. 3; 1 Pet. i. 24.). 


§ 6. THE ADMONITION. 
(vi. 1—vii. 1.) 


As the servant of God the apostle admonishes the Corinthians 





not to receive grace in vain, that his ministry may not thereby 
be blamed. He approves himself likewise in all things a servant 
of God, because, although overtaken by all kinds of earthly afflic- 
tions, he is nevertheless faithful, and asserts himself victorious 
over every opposition (vi. 1—10.). He also expressly warns 
them against communion with the powers of darkness, requiring 
them to avoid even the appearance of it, and to keep themselves 
free from all pollution, as belonging to God’s people (vi. 11— 
vii. 1.). 

Vers. 1—3. Paul does not assume a position above the Corin- 
thians, but condescendingly desires to become a fellow-worker 
_ with them, and so to admonish them as they ought to admonish 
themselves. Unquestionably the apostle here considers the pos- 
sibility of the grace received by the individual being again lost. 
The dangerous error of predestination which asserts that grace 
cannot be lost, is unknown to Scripture, and experience confirms 
the falsehood of it; as then the conversion of many who ata later 
period again became apostates must, according to the views of 
predestianism, be attributable only to a voluntas signi. The 
apostle felt himself compelled to employ this admonition in order 
to avoid giving occasion to the accusation that he fulfilled his 
ministry in a sluggish and indifferent manner, as if he had re- 
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spect unto men. The quotation from Isa. xlix. 8, with which he 

supports his admonition, and which he correctly cites according 
the LXX., describes the day of grace in which all the promises 
are to be fulfilled ; the mention of it is intended to awaken reci- 
procal love in believers, and at the same time invite them to 
make true use of a period so full of blessing. It. is likewise in- 
tended to remind them that a difficult hour of temptation may 
_arrive, in which they may not be able to stand, should they not 
have diligently employed the day of salvation. (The quotation 
closely follows the LXX.—Aexros has oceurred already, Luke 
iy, 24, Acts x. 35; edmrpoodextos, Rom. xy. 16.—In ver. 3, wpoc- 
KoTrn = oKdvoarov.) 

Vers. 4—10. Paul then enters upon a full description of his 
apostolic labours, which must recommend him as a servant of 
God (v. 12.). Three divisions are evident in the entire passage ; 
the first relates to external afflictions (as far as év vnoreiass) 3 in 
the next occur expressions of spiritual advantages and virtues (as 





far as év duvduer Oeov); and then antitheses succeed, in which 
all the outward afflictions, together with the virtues, are enumer, 
ated, and the latter represented as utterly vanquishing the former. 
Here however without elaboration no certain foundation can be 
given for the order pursued with regard to the various particulars ; 
special and general circumstances alternate, without any per- 
ceptible reason ; the apostolic discourse presses onward without 
order, like a mighty stream. In 2 Cor. xi. 23, sqq., an entirely 
similar passage again occurs. In the present passage it is very 
striking that all the outward things claim mention in the first 
place ; it might have been expected from the context that the 
spiritual advantages would have obtained mention first, for, in the 
exercise of the apostolic office these must first be brought under 
notice. But Paul appears desirous of introducing a climax in his 
relation; he proceeds from what is outward to.thiugs inward, 
from conflict to victory. (Concerning orevoywpia see iv. 8; dxa- 
tactacia is found in 1 Cor. xiv. 33, in the signification of “ con- 
fusion,” in which sense it also occurs in 2 Cor. xii. 20; it here 
signifies ‘‘ disturbed, uncertain life.’"--In ver. 6 the év mvetjuare 
ayi@ arrests attention on account of the generality of the expres- 
sion, for all the preceding virtues are only possible through the 


Holy Ghost. For this reason Bengel, Baumgarten, and others, 
3 
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understand it of the Charismata; but it is not very clear in what 
manner mention can be here made of these, as it was possible 
for these gifts to be connected with an unlawful striving. . It 
would be better to consider the expression general, but so that 
the following subjects may be understood subordinate to the same.) 
The antitheses from ver. 8—10 are in strict rhetorical connexion, 
and most ingeniously carried out. According to the figure of the 
combatant (Rom. vi. 18, xiii. 12; Eph. vi. 10, sqq.), Paul repre- 
sents himself armed with the weapons of righteousness, wielding 
not only weapons of offence (GmrAa defid), but also weapons of 
defence (dpiotepa, dudaxTypia, apvvTjpia.) With these -he 
presses forward triumphantly through the most varied cireum- 
stances. (The Sid is to be understood here “ by”; the preposi- 
tion carries on the figure upon which he entered, although im- 
perfectly, by means of the expression émAa duxasoovvys.) In 
what follows Paul places the apparent views of his antagonists 
concerning him, introducing it with os, in contrast with his own 





true character, so evident to the eye of faith. Emmerling like- 
qise takes this view of it, but Billroth errs in referring the &s to 
both the members, thus making the application to the opponents’ 
views, not particular, but only signified in the connexion with 
the whole. The «ai each time repeated, to which in ver. 9 idov 
is added, and which may always be supplied, entirely refutes this 
supposition. Among the antitheses dyvoovpevor is striking. This 
expression does not imply “ mistaken,” but “ unknown,” though 
how this could be made a ground of accusation it is not easy to com- 
prehend. Probably it refers to the assertion of his enemies-that 
he was merely an insignificant teacher in the church ; and that 
Peter, John, and James were of more importance. To this Paul 
replies, by pointing to the acquaintance with him by means of his 
extended labours, which had made him well known.—In Aurovpevor, 
areyol, outward troubles and afflictions are contrasted with that 
joy and inward abundance which can be imparted, without in any 
degree impairing itself. (Concerning the wavta xaréyew, see 
Comm. on 1 Cor. iii. 22.) 

Ver. 11—13. This public statement by the apostle, which - 
may be construed by his enemies as blindness on his part, he de- 


1 Bengel observes: per arma offensiva quum fluremus, per defensiva quum laboramus. 
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sires to have reciprocated on the side of the Corinthians by a simi- 
lar proceeding ; the reward he alone seeks is, love for love. But. 
with this request the reproach is likewise connected, that they are 
yet reserved and narrow-minded. (In ver. 11 croua dvépye, 
kapoia jwemAaTuvTat, does not imply conversation generally, but 
frank confidential intercourse, as Billroth correctly maintains in 
opposition to Fritzsche.—In ver. 12 the apostle contrasts the . 
TrativerOat with the orevoxmpela Far, but modifies the idea in a 
degree. Instead of saying, Iam not reserved towards you, he 
says, Ye are not straitened in us,7.¢. I receive you with more 
heartfelt love. To regard the orevoywpeiobe as imperative, which 
is suggested by Heumann, Morus, and Schleusner, is uncondi- 
tionally forbidden by the od.-The accusative tiv adrip avte- 
ptoOiav of yer. 13, may be explained with Fritzsche, that with- 
out Cllipsis it is connected with wAartvOnTe, and signifies. TO Oe 
avo, & éorw dvtTytoGia,) 

Ver. 14, 15. The admonition with which Paul commences in 





vi. 1, is now resumed and continued, for by their obedience there- 
unto the Corinthians are to display the sincerity of their love, 
But what urged the apostle to take up the general idea in ver. 1. 
not to receive the grace of God in vain, and to apply it with an 
especial view to prevent every fellowship with unbelievers ?. 
And besides this, connecting the exhortation immediately with the 
mrativOnte kai duets, makes it appear that the intention of the 
remonstrance which follows was, that this mind was to be demon- 
strated by the separation recommended. But the Christians were 
already separated from the Gentiles, therefore the exhortation 
which follows could only be intended to advise them to remain 
distinct, and to beware of backsliding. Of relapsing into idola- 
try, it is by no means the apostle’s intention to speak, and that 
which follows contains no allusion to this possibility. Yet if we 
take into consideration that individual members of the Corinthian 
church had tliemselves. participated in sacrificial festivals in the 
heathen temples (1 Cor. viii. 10), it may be safely asserted that 
there existed at least some ground for dreading a relapse into 
Gentilism ; nevertheless the mention of eféwAa in ver. 16 is not 
to be taken in its real sense, because the antithesis of this, the 
temple of God, is only employed as a trope. It appears most 
probable to me, that the reason Paul so decidedly and dis- 
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tinctly asserts the necessity of an absolute separation from 
unbelievers, was in order to signify the danger incurred by - 
Paul’s antagonists (v. 12), if they continued in their present 
course. The apostle intentionally alludes to it in an indirect 
manner, because he still hoped for a favourable issue, and did not 
desire to proceed to extremities with his enemies. By adopting 
this view all that precedes gains strict connexion with the subject 


which follows. In addition, it will of course be evident that 


according to the declaration of Paul in 1 Cor. v. 10, the fellow- 
ship here forbidden does not apply to every act of association or 
living together, but to labouring together for an end. Now of 
labouring with the Gentiles, no party in Corinth had thought, 
and the heathen tone which continued to prevail in that city after 
the first epistle, could not certainly have given occasion to so 
emphatic a diatribe, whilst undoubtedly the enmity of Paul’s 
adversaries had arisen to so great a height as to render it doubt- 
ful whether it would be possible to labour with them for any 





length of time, 7.¢. to acknowledge them as members of that 
church for whose destruction they toiled. ‘This was to be indi- 
rectly brought before their minds, and for that reason Paul ex- 
presses the necessity of avoiding all communion with them in the 
strongest terms. If the adversaries were not already dzicroz, 
oxéros, children of the devil, they were decidedly on the way to 
become such. The contrasts of light, righteousness, &c., which 
indicate the well-affected, are not to be regarded either as exag- 
geration, or that which the Corinthians were some day to be- 
come, but rather as the true expression of the Christian principle. 
The regenerate man in whom Christ dwells, is also sinful and 


weak in the old man, nevertheless his true self (Ich), which is 


alone beheld of God, is holy and perfect, for it is the Christ in 
him. The Catholic view of a gradual purification of the new man — 
in no degree corresponds with the declaration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. See Comm. on vii. 1. (In ver. 14 évepofuyety which 
occurs is a very rare word, the signification of which is not so diffi- 
cult as the etymology. By some it has beeu derived from fuyos 
in the signification of “‘a balance,’’ according to which érepo- 
tvyety must mean “ to influence or bias the balance.”’ But it is 
undoubtedly better to derive the word from the signification 
“yoke,” and for this reason érepofvyety means with various ani- 
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mals, eg. oxen and horses yoked together, ie. working with 
various powers towards one end.—In ver. 15 Bedidp is un- 
questionably the correct reading. It ig = byrba, but no pure 
error of transcription, though possibly a provincialism, i in which 
examples are not wanting of the frequent exchange of with p. 
Bed.dp is algo found in the Testament, xii. patr. in Grabii spicil. 
_ 4. 159.—In yer. 16 cuyxarabeots, approbation, consenting unto, 
only occurs in this passage throughout the New Testament. See 
Cicer. Quest. Acad. iv. 2.) 

Vers. 16-18. Paul might consider the image of the temple 
rather unintelligible to a community formed of Gentile elements ; 
he therefore explains it by quoting from Lev. xxvi. 11, and 
then proceeds to strengthen his renewed warning against any 
closer connexion with dissimilar elements by passages from 
Isa. lii. 11, Jerem. xxxi. 33, xxxii. 38. The application of the 
first quotation proves, how real the apostle desired the image em- 
ployed should be regarded, for the indwelling of God in man is the 





object he therein particularly holds forth to view. (See Comm. on 
iii. 17, vi. 19.). In the: évoixety, éwrepurarety, nothing may there- 
fore be restricted ; the latter expression corresponds to the pévew 
employed by John, and stands parallel with the dye of Rom. 
viii. 11. In the citation from Is. lii. 11, no allusion is to be dis- 
covered to the Mosaic law which declared those unclean who 
touched a dead body and other objects pronounced unclean. The 
apostle understands and employs it typically to inward things. 
The quotation at the conclusion of the chapter contains the pro- 
mises of grace which shall follow the faithful observance of this 
admonition, and which are concentrated in those who come under 
the acceptation of children. (IIavtoxpdtwp, except in this pas- 
sage, only occurs in the Apocalypse, but there frequently. The 
LXX. render yyyj and nino 39 by the same.) 


Chap. vil. 1. To prove the possession and thankful acceptance 
of such promises which must assuredly awaken gratitude, Paul 
again repeats his exhortation that they should preserve them- 
selves free from every stain, and in (childlike) fear of God (see on 
Rom. viii. 15) perfect themselves in holiness (already commenced.) 
(Concerning the idea of the dyysoovvyn see Comm. on 1 Cor. i. 30.) 
According to the connexion of the whole (as already observed in 
Comm. on 1 Cor. i., and iii. 15), Paul is not desirous of representing 
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oapé cai Tvedwa, i.e. the entire man, inward as well as out- 
ward, as unclean and requiring purification; for vi. 14, 15, de- 
scribes the same objects here addressed as light and righteousness 
itself, consequently, such as have already received through 
faith in Christ, forgiveness of their sins, arid participation in the 
merits of Christ. But the sense of the words only bears refer- 
ence to keeping themselves free: from all contamination, and to 
the further growth of the pure new man (1 John iii. 9) already 
in them, which would have the effect of repressing more and more 
the death (and not the state of purity) which devolves to the 
condition of the old man. But according to appearances, this 
process of the growth of the new, and dying of the old man, takes 
the form of a being purified, because the same individual bears 
within himself the new as likewise the old man. The passages 
1 Cor v..7, 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21, are to be understood in a similar 


manner. 





§ 7. GODLY SORROW. 
(vii. 2—16.) 


Turning from the more objective position and bearing of: the 
preceding section, to the concrete circumstances lying before us, 
Paul first describes his apprehension concerning the manner in 
which the Corinthians might have received his epistle, in which 
respect however Titus had comforted him (vii. 2—7) ; he then 
shows how the godly sorrow of a true repentance is ever the 
source of inextinguishable joy, for which reason he had been com- 
forted even by their mourning, because it was not a sorrow of the 
world, working death (vii. 8—16.). 

Ver. 2—4. This section compared with chaps. x. and xi. proves 
quite clearly that Paul certainly addressed the entire epistle to 
the yet outwardly undivided church, but that in the first nine 
chapters he had internally the well-affected more in view, whilst 
in the succeeding chapters the adversaries were especially ad- 
dressed. Yet passages such as vi. 14, sqq. distinctly prove that 

‘a reference to his antagonists existed even in the earlier chap- 
ters; for without admitting such a supposition, the immediate and 
animated transition from vii. 1 to 2, and the declarations ywpn- 
cate Has, ovdéva HOtknoapev K.T.r. would be difficult to explain. 
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How could Paul immediately give utterance to the thought “we 
have wronged no man,” after exhorting them to “ cleanse them- 
selves from all filthiness of flesh and spirit,” if the latter injune- 
tion possessed none other than a strictly general and moral re- 
ference? On the contrary such a transition is easily to be 
accounted for, if we admit that it enjoined the necessary and 
continual separation from the antagonists, in case they persevered 
in adhering to their worldly judgement. (To the ywpicarte jas, 
the wAarivOnre of vi. 13 may be suitably compared. Love is 
represented as .a qualification for adoption. In the expressions 
which follow, Paul takes into consideration the, to a certain ex- 
’ tent, abominable accusations of the opponents. [See particularly 
concerning the wAeovexrety, viii. 19, 20, xii. 14, 16.] We are 
not to consider the reference to any distinct individual, the in- 
cestuous person for example.—The mpoeipnxa refers to vi. 12.— 
The plural év rats xapSiacs is again striking, but it refers to Paul 
and those of like opinions, to Titus especially [ver. 5, sqq.]. The 





eis TO GuvaTvrolavery and ovtqv is only circumscribed by the 
advrore, so that the meaning is “ for ever, and under all circum- 
stances.”—In ver. 4, wappnoia is not “frankness,” but “ bold 
joyful hope.” ‘Yareprepiccedw occurs again in Rom. y. 20.) 
Vers. 5—7. In contrast to his present joy the apostle nar- 
rates his trials in Macedonia, before Titus brought his intelli- 
gence from Corinth, which added yet more to his outward sorrows ; 
nevertheless through him he received comfort also from God. 
The expression 7 cdp& 7yev here indicates the nature of men, 
not inasmuch as it is evil, but only as it is weak. Paul intends 
to signify that his vots was without care, because he was fully 
acquainted with the truth, but that nevertheless the human 
element within him, was powerfully troubled for his beloved Co- 
rinthians. (It would be better to supply #ueOa to év rapt 
Or Bopevot, it is not necessary to suppose an anacoluthon.) In 
this tribulation the God of all comfort consoled him (see i. 3, 4) 
through Titus. He describes himself and his friends, as razrewyol, 
inasmuch as they acknowledged themselves to be in a state of 
. true spiritual necessity, and because they were not governed by. 
worldly considerations, but cared for the things of God’s king- 
dom. The év tH wapovcia of ver. 7 must be protected from mis- 
apprehension; not only the coming of Titus rejoiced the apostle, 
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but also the intelligence which he brought from Corinth, viz. that 
his epistle to the church there, had made a worthy impression. 
(Concerning érrimd@nots of ver. 7 see the passage vy. 2.—O8upuds 
indicates the affliction caused by the unfortunate state of affairs 
in Corinth, &Aos the zeal to fulfil Paul’s commands; the dzép 
éwod refers to all three subjects —In the paAXov yaphvai the joy 
is compared with the sorrow at first experienced, “ I now rejoice 
more than I had sorrowed at an earlier period.”’) 

Vers. 8, 9. How extremely doubtful Paul had felt concerning 
_ the result of his letter, is proved by the ef xal pereuedouny: he 
had consequently regretted, if only for a moment, that he had 
written so strongly; but he no longer entertained the feeling, 
he rejoiced truly over the sorrow which his epistle had awakened 
in the Corinthians, not that the sorrow itself had proved the 
source of satisfaction to him, but the repentance which was con- 
nected with it; the godly sorrow which he had been instrumental 
in producing, had proved to them of the nature of a blessing.— 








In this simple construction of the passage the only doubt which 
can arise is relative to the meaning of the Prévrw yap «.7.r. Bill- 
roth takes it in the signification of “for I reflect, take into con- 
sideration,” because it otherwise contains too inapposite a remark. 
But the e¢ kat mpos @pav does not agree with this explanation, 
which renders subordinate the moment of the Av7reiv, which the 
Brérw yap is intended prominently to express. If on the con- 
“trary we receive the SAérw yap as representing the above édv- 
THTa Vas, Not as a supposition, but as a fact experienced, in the 
sense of: for I perceive according to Titus’ report, &c. the e 
xa) pos @pay thereby gains a perfect sense and connexion. It 
then expresses the tender love of the apostle, who even when the 
sorrow he inflicts is salutary, abridges the period of suffering as 
far as possible, in order that godly joy may again shine forth from 
the affliction. Thus understood, the idea can in nowise be con- 
sidered subordinate. (In ver. 9 ta ev pundevt Snurwbre is. Li- 
totes for iva év wavti mepicoednte, “in order that in every rela- 
tion, through joy and sorrow, I may bring you a blessing.” But, 
as Billroth correctly observes, the iva is decidedly to be under- 
stood reAtxas, for Paul sees a divine injunction therein.) 


1 Baumgarten considers that the Hove pe paddov yapivar ought to he connected 
with the words which follow; but this would be singularly inappropriate. 
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Ver. 10. The address which has been of particular application, 
now extends itself to a more general one. Paul. distinguishes a 
twofold Avzn, the cara Oeov, and the rod xkdcpov. Both expres- 
sions contain something more than a reference, the generality of 
the subject of the expression must be borne in mind. The «ata 
@eov signifies not only the divine pleasure, but also the relation 
to God; and in the tod xcocpov the dominion of the same in the 
world, and again its relation to the world, are implied. The sor- 
row of the world, which only deplores sin on account of its un- 
pleasant consequences, hag no spirit of life in it; it rather de-- 
stroys the life which may exist, by precipitating the sinner into 
a state of despair. Godly sorrow on the contrary, is the source 
of everlasting life, for it effects a perdvoia eis cwtnpiav. It 
might be supposed, that the Avan was the werdvoua itself, but the 
latter already possess faith, the former is the purely negative 
side of the sorrow, whose subject is not the consequence of sin, 
but sin itself. (Billroth thinks auerapédntos should be connected 





with cwrnpia, but the epithet could not be applied to the idea of 
salvation, it does not require to be explained, that salvation is 
never to be repented of; but it would be perfectly correct to 
join it to perdvoay, for in a worldly point of view it is possible 
for man to lament that he must surrender himself to a strict re- 
pentance, instead of a cheerful enjoyment of life:) 

Vers. 11, 12. The apostle exhibits the operation of godly sor- 
row in the conduct of the Corinthians, with reference to a concrete 
circumstance, viz. in their proceedings towards the incestuous 
member of their church (1 Cor. v.). His exhortation had had 
the effect of arousing in them a mighty zeal, and this was the 
-principal object of his epistle. The mention of their proceedings 
with regard to the immoral person alluded to is only adduced ag 
an example, and he in no respect enters upon the important 
questions which agitated the Corinthian community. But the 
apostle desired to avoid direct mention of the divisions, in order 
not to diminish the possibility of reconciling them. It is besides 
very evident that the expression od« éypayra elvexev tod ddux7- 
cayros is not to be urged; as if it were, that Paul had not had 
the sinner himself in his consideration. He only intends to say 
that he desired above all things, to profit by this circumstance to 
arouse the whole church from its state of slumber, and that this 
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salutary movement might also affect the sinner to his own advan- 


tage, was naturally included in the apostle’s wish. Ithas beensup- _- 


posed, that the ad.«nGeis implied the apostle himself, or the, church ; 
but this cannot be adopted, because Paul intends expressly to 
state that. his view was not directed to the fact itself; it there-- 
fore follows, that the reference can in no degree apply to the 
church, on whose behalf, he declares himself in the concluding 
words of the verse to have written. But had he represented him- 
self alone as the injured party, this would have implied a reproach 
towards the church, who might thereby have felt wounded; but 
the context does not justify us in attributing to the apostle any 
intention of blaming the Corinthians, it is certainly his aim rather 
to commend them. It is evidently forced in a high degree to re- 
ceive the elvexey Tod douxnOévtos as neuter (To ddienOév = Td 
adicnua), with Heinsius and Billroth, for it is more reasonable to 
refer it to the father, who, by the conduct of his wife and her step- 
son, was the really injured party. That we are unacquainted whe- 





ther he were still living, forms no ground of objection to this ex- 
planation, as no moment speaks to the contrary. (In ver. 11 the re- 
iterated dAAd is again intensive, in the signification of imo. The 
single expressions contain as it were the description of the feel- 
ing of the Corinthians, elicited by the apostolic appeal, with re- 
ference to the offender, and expressed in the manner of a climax. 
According to this, the dzoXoyia cannot well imply exculpation 
through the fact of punishment, as Billroth maintains, for the 
expressions which succeed bear reference to this, but it indicates 
the excuses offered for their negligence, in that they had not — 
punished the offenders at an earlier period.—’ Ayavaxrnats [which 
does not again occur in the. New Testament] refers to the ex- 
hibition ‘of moral feeling on the subject of the offence, pé8os to 
God, as the avenger of the wicked persons whom they had to- 
lerated through false clemency. "Ersvd0nous and f7dos express 
the sentiments against the apostle himself, and éxdécnous the re- 
sult proceeding from the objects enumerated —In ver. 12 the 
reading dyav THv 7rép jay is unquestionably to be preferred in 
agreement with Lachmann’s opinion. The whole connexion proves 
that it was undoubtedly the Corinthians’ zeal, and not Paul’s zeal 
which was intended, and besides it is easy to account for the ex- 
istence of another reading. It appeared more natural that the 
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apostle should say, I write in order to prove my zeal to you, than, 
in order to display your zeal. Nevertheless the critical authori- 
ties in favour of this reading are of consequence, which has occa- 
sioned Griesbach to hesitate between the two.) _ 

_ - Vers. 18, 14. This result of his writing was sufficient to comfort 
the apostle (retrospective reference to ver. 7), but to the comfort 
was added the rejoicing over the joy of Titus, who had found 
everything confirmed which Paul had told him concerning the Co- 
rinthians.—In ver. 13, Billroth and Lachmann have already proved 
the correct reading tobe éml 88 79 mapakMijoes bud mepiscoré — 
pos waAdov kK. T. A. ; we can only hesitate between the choice of 
vuay or juav. I prefer dudv, because it might be inferred from 

the first person trapaxexAjucOa that Paul would further enlarge 
upon his consolation. But Paul’s comfort was also that of the 
Corinthians, they themselves being the origin of it. (Consult 
Winer's Gr. upon mrepiocotépws waddov, p. 221.). Ver. 14 ex- 
plains for what cause Titus’ joy had so much rejoiced the apostle, 

——-yiz,, thathis predictions had been proved correct. Billroth incor- 
rectly concludes rdvra to signify allthat Paul had imparted to Titus 
concerning the Corinthians. The text contains not the slightest 
allusion to this. It rather signifies everything, without excep- 
tion, published by Paul in Corinth; and the whole sentence is in- 
tended to contrast him as the faithful preacher of the truth, and 
whose confidence would not be put to shame by the better. por- 
tion of the Corinthian church, with the calumnies of-the adver- 
saries. (The reading in ver. 14 of } xavynows buav em) Titov, 
accepted by Lachmann, is not deserving of recommendation. 
The arr’ s—obras cai refers to the above xexavynmar, it must 
therefore mean cavynows jydv : for cavynots busy cannot well be 
said, as the Corinthians had permitted themselves to be-deceived. 
The substitution of these pronouns for each other in the Codd. is 
so frequent, that their authority can be but slight with reference 
to them.). 

Vers. 15, 16. The humble obedience of the Corinthians: is re- 
presented, as that which above all things, especially rejoiced 
Titus ; not though as if they feared the man in the apostle, but 
God, who proved himself effectual through him. The apostle 
therefore justly grounds the joyful hope, that all he desires to 
effect among them will prosper, upon this desirable frame of mind. 

y 
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§ 8. THE COLLECTION. 
(viii. 1—ix. 15.) 


The following copious dissertation concerning the collection 
made by the apostle for the Christians (see Comm. on 1 Cor. xvi. 
1), is an energetic exhortation to liberality ; but whilst Paul 
urges this, he does not neglect to secure himself against the pro- 
bable calumnies of his adversaries, who appear to have been bold 
enough to endeavour to cast suspicion on the integrity of the 
apostle. (See viii. 20.). He therefore commands that several 
brethren selected by the church, should take charge of the money, 
and thus effectually put an end to any calumny on the subject. 

Ver. 1—4. The apostle commences, by exhibiting the con- 
duct of the Christians in Macedonia, as an example to the Corin- 
thians: they having proved themselves bountiful in a high de- 





gree, under very unfavourable circumstances, and entreated the 
acceptance of a contribution far beyond their circumstances. 
(In ver. 1 8é is only to be considered as carrying on the subject. 
—Xdpis indicates the liberality of the Macedonians, inasfar as 
impelled by Divine grace.—In ver, 2 the mention of the trials of 
affliction, endured by the Macedonians, only occurs in order 
thereby to mark more strongly their bountiful spirit. Despite 
their sufferings, they abounded in joy, at having received through 
the Gospel, the heavenly treasure prized so highly by them, and 
this joy urged them to impart freely of their outward goods. 
Instead however of continuing wal év kata Babovs Trrwyeia 
h Téepioceia K.T. X., the apostle boldly describes the poverty 
co-ordinate with the joy, representing both together, as the 
subject giving occasion to the abundant gift.—lIt is very pos- 
sible that yonordrnros has here been changed for amdoryTos, 
for according to the general signification, dAéTnTos may ap- 
pear inapplicable. But this expression may be used with re- 
ference to genuine true liberality and benevolence, as es- 

pecially appears from ix. 11,13. -The passage Rom. xii. 8 is not — 
to be enumerated also. But in Josephus. Arch. vii. 13, 4 [and 


1 See concerning the persecutions of the Christians in Macedonia, Acts xvi. 20, sqq., 
xvii. 5; 1 Thess. i. 6, ii, 14, 
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‘likewise Tacitus Hist. iii. 86 simplicitas], itis employed in a simi- 
lar sense, also in Isa, xxxiii. 23, Job xi. 13, by the Greek trans- 
lators.—The ai@aiperos of ver."3 only occurs again in vill. 17 
throughout the New Testament. Hesychius explains it by éxov- 
ovos: from ver. 5 édwxav is to,be supplied.—In ver. 4, dé€ac@ar 
nuds must be erased from the text as a manifest gloss.) 

Vers. 5—7. Paul employed the unexpected and voluntary sa- 
crifice on the part of the Macedonians, as an argument to animate 
Titus, intending thereby that he should arouse the Corinthians 
to a like contribution, in order that they might not in any respect 
fall short of their brethren. (In ver. 5, ézroéouv is to be added to 
Kab ov Kabeos ArTicapev.—The éavrods Saoxav TH Kupig is not to 
be understood as of a spiritual yielding up, as if the meaning 
were, they first gave themselves internally and wholly to the Lord, 
and then as a consequence of this commendable frame of mind, 
offered to the necessitous brethren of their possessions; but the 
giving here signified, is the bestowing everything, and retaining 





nothing for themselves. If the former were the correct sense of 
the words, a reference would certainly be made to it in that which 
follows, and this is by no means the fact. The apostle rather 
takes for granted, that the entire yielding up everything to the 
Lord is understood throughout ; and that the gifts offered to the 
Lord, were delivered over to him even to the apostle, is ascribed 
by Paul to the Almighty’s intention ard will, as he desired to 
make them observe that the idea had not originated with himself. 
—In ver. 6 the zpoevnpEaro refers to a former abode of Titus in 
Corinth, when he might also have endeavoured to further the pre- 
sent object. Lachmann has preferred the reading évjp£aro.—In 
ver. 7 dda is again to be taken in the sense of émo, and ver. 7 
is to be closely connected with yer. 6, so that the {va in ver. 7 
corresponds with the iva in ver. 6. “‘ Paul requires nothing op- 
pressive from the Corinthians, he only affords them an opportu- 
nity of appropriating to themselves another spiritual blessing.” 
Billroth, who has entirely overlooked this, completely errs with 
regard to the meaning of ver. 7.—Concerning qiotis, Adyos, 
yveors, see Comm. on 1 Cor. xii. 8— Lachmann reads 79 é& judy 
év byiv for TH e& bev ev jyiv ayarn. But the usual reading is pre- 
ferable, because: Paul is enumerating the privileges of the Co- 
y 2 
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rinthians, consequently the dyd7n é& airév must be likewise - 
mentioned.) . 

Vers. 8,9. As in 1 Cor. vii. Paul here also distinguishes be- 
tween érutary7) and yvdpn, he does not desire to command but to 
advise, and to test the sincerity of the love professed by his beloved 
Corinthians ; the experiencing Christ’s mercy naturally tends to 
enlarge the heart, and incline the individual to bestow likewise 
upon others ; therefore this grace must be wanting among the Co- 
rinthians, if they prove themselves deficient in the particulars 
named. Ver. 9, as well as Phil. ii. 6, belong to those passages 
in which Paul plainly brings to their remembrance the humilia- 
tion of Christ. The wAovc.os wy expresses the eternal existence 
of the Son in the glory of the Father, and in the érrwyeuce 
is expressed the volnntary renunciation of the same, out of com- 
passion to the misery of mankind. It is entirely wrong to un- 
derstand Christ here as a type, though this view is adopted by 
Billroth and Usteri, making the sense: as Christ, by becom- 





jng poor, made others rich, so do ye likewise. The meaning is 
rather, “ As Christ, by becoming poor, made you rich, ye can thus 
‘bestow of your abundance upon others, for to this end were ye 
placed in this condition.”” The only objection which may be 
urged against this acceptation, is, that Christ has rendered man- 
kind spiritually rich, while the bestowing here recommended re- 
gards outward things. But as the actual giving presupposes the 
intention to give as the inward motive, which: without it could 
never take place, although the outward possessions as the means 
might exist, itappears to present no obstacle to our idea. But 
on the contrary a considerable difficulty seems to arise, if Christ 
is here only considered as a type; for the ywaoxere ydp appeals 
to the Christian knowledge of the Corinthians, presupposing 
among them that experience of the grace of Christ which makes 
rich; but its purport is not that they should imitate. him, but 
only that the feeling of their inability to do so should: stimulate: 
them to those proofs of grateful love which display themselves in 
good works, approving themselves thereby, not unfruitful par- 
takers of those riches, bestowed through Christ, and not through 
any merit of their own. 

Ver. 10, 11. Paul however does not counsel thus with a view to 
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his own advantage, but to that of the Corinthians, who require 
to be led on to the perfection of the work commenced, in order 
(as stated in ver. 7) to gain this. further blessing. For the cor- 
rect understanding of this passage, it is necessary to remark, in 
the first place, that according to 1 Cor. xvi. 2, the contributions 
to the collection were to take place weekly, and were not to be 
made only once; Paul may therefore require that the évureréoa, 
should succeed the zodjoa. Then with respect to the circum- 
stance of the Oéreuv following the vrosjoar, the expression 7 mpo- 
Oupia Tod Oénew (ver. 11), has already explained what was in- 
tended, as Winer and Billroth correctly observe, viz. the inten- 
tion and desire to be well-pleasing to God, which accompanies 
the performance. Paul consequently will say : it shall not only 
be done outwardly, but as ye have already begun, it must be 
given in the right intention, in fact it must be persevered in 
unto the end. (The amo zépuce of ver. 10 occurs again in ix. 2. 
The expression signifies really, in years past by, also “ previous.” 





Xenophon [Hist. iii. 2. 6] has only wépvov.—The ex rod gyew is 
to be understood, as shown by what follows, “ according to the — 
possession.”’) 

Ver. 12—15. The relation of the measure of liberality to the 
whole amount of possession, is further illustrated in the verses 
which follow. As generosity consisted not in the largeness of 
the gift, but in its relative value to the wealth, so it was like- 
wise necessary, that liberality should not be restricted to one side - 
alone, but among Christ’s members, as one body knit together 
in the fellowship of love, the giver should receive again, and the 
receiver be prepared to bestow where necessary ; in this manner 
a.true community of goods was produced, which it would be folly 
to strive to attain in any other manner. Love creates freedom 
and equality without revolution, a spiritual community of goods. 
(See on Acts ii. 44.). Paul very ingeniously applies the passage 
from Exod. xvi. 18, which represents thatin collecting the manna, 
every Israelite found himself upon the same footing. In God's 
kingdom likewise, none have too much, and none too little, al- 
though according to their various necessities they have not all 
the like quantity. (In ver. 12, itis preferable to connect edpos- 
Sextos to tls to than wpofvyia.—tIn ver. 13, yévnra: is to be 
supplied to fa. This verse shows besides, that the distress suffered 
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by the Christians in Palestine was only of a temporary nature, 
the removal of which was to be looked for.—In, ver. 15 the quo- 
tation from the LXX. is made from memory ; it runs thus in the 
original: ov« émNeovace 6 TO TOAD, Kal 6 TO éXNATTOV OVK NAAT- 
TOVNGE.) 

Vers. 16,17. The apostle then passes from himself to Titus, 
who was appointed to conduct the collection, representing him to 
be as earnestly solicitous for the welfare of the Corinthians, as he 
himself had hitherto been; his zeal rendered any exhortation 
from Paul unnecessary, for it urged him voluntarily to undertake 
the journey.——Billroth’s reception of the passage is erroneous, for 
he thinks Paul intended to compare the zeal of Titus with that 
of the Corinthians themselves ; but the sentence tép tue con- 
tradicts this. The aorist é&A@e, and likewise those in the fol- 
lowing verses, are besides best understood as implying that Paul 
wrote as one who had received an epistle, for unquestionably 
Titus himself had delivered this to him in Corinth. 





Vers. 18—21. In order therefore to remove the slightest occa~ 
sion for malicious accusations, Paul had caused several brethren 
to be selected, together with Titus, who were to receive, and 
afterwards deliver over, the bountiful collections which were the 
object of Paul’s exhortation ; his wisdom led -him not only to act 
in a manner free from all suspicion, but also to avoid even the 
appearance of it in the eyes of men. This passage is likewise a 
remarkable proof of the shameless audacity of some among the 
apostle’s adversaries ; he is not speaking of possibilities, but the 
precautionary measures taken by Paul prove, that they had really 
ventured to cast a doubt upon his integrity —The description in 
ver. 18 might certainly apply to several, but probably Luke is 
meant, who is mentioned in the subscription as the person ap- 
pointed to deliver the epistle, and whose relation of the Acts of 
the Apostles xx. 1, sqq. (a passage which belongs to the time of 
the drawing up of the second epistle to the Corinthians), ceases 
to be in the first person, which implies that he had left the apos- 
tle. It will be naturally understood that the expression yesporovn- 
Geis in ver. 19 does not signify here the description of ordination 
which it does in Acts xiy. 23; it rather shows that the church in 
Macedonia had displayed some degree of activity, with regard to 
the choice of the deputies who were to accompany Titus; Paul had 
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proposed, and the church had accepted them.— 'uvéxdnuos jpav 
refers to the projected journey to Jerusalem, “‘ as our companion.” 
—The pos rpodupiav jor is elliptical, it must be consequently . 
understood as, “a declaration of my willingness.”. In ver. 20, 
oré\rcoOat is employed in the signification of “to withdraw 
onesself, to avoid.” It again occurs in 2 Thess. iii. 6.—Con- 
cerning popeiobas see vi. 3.— Adporns = mAodTos, Tepioceia. 
Vers, 22-24. After again making allusion to an estimable 
brother and companion, all these messengers in conclusion, as’ his 
partners and fellow-labourers, are impressively commended to a 
favourable reception from the Corinthians.—Who the brother is, 
of whom mention is here made, cannot’be determined with ‘any 
degree of certainty ; probably however one of the individuals 
named in Acts xx. 4. Paul appears to have included him in the 
deputation on account of his great confidence towards the Corin- 
thians, 2.¢. by reason of his ability to arrange something among 
them. (In ver. 23 the sentence is not regularly formed ; it ought 





to have been, e’re Tiros, or cite trep adeddav. We can with 
Chrysostom supply an dxodcai te Bovrcobe to the trép.— 
’Amrooronot is here, with reference to ver. 19, to be received in 
the more extended sense of “ subordinates.”—In ver. 24 Lach- 
mann reads évdenvipevot instead of évdetEaoOe, which is certainly 
preferable to the more difficult reading.—In the eis mpdcwrov 
the tendency of this évdec&s is signified, “in order that it may 
come before the face of the church, and they may perceive, that 
I have not so praised you without cause.”’) 

Chap. ix. 1, 2. It has been already observed in the Introduc- 
tion that no interval takes place between chapters viii. and ix., 
as those commentators have supposed who divide the present 
Epistle into two parts; but in effect the discussion concerning the 
collection still goes on. After some information concerning the — 
persons who were appointed to convey the money, Paul returns 
- to the subject of the collection itself, intimating in a delicate 
manner, that it was unnecessary to write more upon that head, as 
they had ever shown themselves forward in the matter, and he 
therefore only recommends them to gather the various contributions 
together as soon as possible.-—(Ver. 2. Concerning the dd rrépuct 
see viii. 10.—Lachmann omits the é£ before iuay, but the usual 
reading is undoubtedly to be preferred. The zeal is considered 
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as something proceeding forth, and issuing from the Corinthians, 
and really of a communicable nature.) 

Vers. 3,4. The sending beforehand of the brethren, aceording 
to the declaration of the apostle, appears to have been contrived 
as the means to secure their fame to the Corinthians, for the Ma- 
cedonians who accompanied Paul at a later period would not find 
them unprepared. Something facetious is clearly to be found in 
the xataoyuvOapev hucis iva pi ANéyomev vowels, by which the 
apostle wishes to stimulate the Corinthians to an interest in his 
undertaking ; -from the nature of the thing it was not desirable, 
to employ serious command, in urging the display of a charity 
whieh should be voluntary. Therefore the ingenious declaration 
before us, was well adapted to prepossess the Corinthians in favour 
of the thing, since it represented them as disposed towards the 
collection, and then adds, that two brethren should be sent before- 
hand, in order that the fame of their promptitude in responding 
to the call made in behalf of their poor brethren, should not suffer 





in the estimation of the Macedonians who were to follow. Riickert 
takes occasion from this passage to reproach the apostle with be- 
haviour at once insincere, and unpedagogic. In 2 Cor. viii. 2 
Paul had represented to the Corinthians that the Macedonians 
abounded in liberality, and here he declares that the readiness of - 
the Corinthians, had stimulated the Macedonians, to an exhibition 
of zéal. But as whole churches, and even entire provinces are the 
subject of remark, it would seem possible for the apostle to be 
completely consistent ; Paul might hold forth the liberality of the 
well-intentioned Macedonians, as an example to the Corinthians, 
and at the same time produce an effect upon the less beneyo- 
lently disposed Macedonians, by the description of the kind feel- 
ing existing among the better Corinthian Christians. (In ver. 3 
the év ré pépes TovT corresponds to the év TH troctdce tavrn. 
of ver. 4, exactly as in xi. 17. The éaooraccs must therefore be 
received in the sense of “being, thing,” which, although it does . 
not occur in this meaning in any other passage of the New Tes- 
tament, is nevertheless sanctioned by the origin of the word. 
The word implying “ conviction, evidence,” which is employed in 
Heb. iii. 14, xi. 1, is derived from an original signifying “ being, 
essentiality,” because the true evidence of an object, includes 
within it, its being, according to its degree of potency. The gloss 
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Ths Kavyjoews is unquestionably interpolated in this verse out 
of xi. 17 of the epistle under consideration.) 

Vers. 5—7. The brethren sent before (viii. 18, sqq.) were to 
close the collections, so that on the apostle’s arrival the whole 
should be perfectly ready ; all who were inclined to do so, might 
therefore still richly contribute, but they were at the same time 
advised to give cheerfully. (In ver.5 the collection is styled ed- 
Aoyéa, inasmuch as it proceeds from benevolent and charitable 
minds ; mAcove&ia insofar as obtained with difficulty, and when 
alloyed by a covetous spirit.—In ver. 6 isréov is to be supplied 
with rodro 5é.—The én’ evroryiais is so contrasted’ with the dez- 
Sopévos, that it must be understood “in the manner of a bless- 
ing,” i.e. abundantly. Precisely as in 1 Cor. ix. 10 éa’ édaride 
refers to hope.—In ver. 7 mpoaspetc@at, to propose to oneself, 
to be willing to do something.) 

Ver. 8, 9. According to Ps. cxii. 9, God is “represented as the 
rewarder, who ever extends the necessary means to the benevolent, 





that under all circumstances, they may have the power to exercise 
good works ofall kinds. (The quotation strictly follows the LXX.— 
The éoxopmice refers to the metaphor of the o7re/pew commenced 
in ver. 6, and which is continued in ver. 10.—The pévec eis rov 
aidva is, according to ver. 8, to be received comprehensively, viz. 
“he continues always, and abounds richly in all good works.’’) 
Ver. 10, 11. The image of the sower is especially employed 
with reference to beneyolence. The Almighty who provides seed: 
for the sower, and bread for food, will also minister that which 
is necessary for the growth of the spiritual seed of love, causing 
it to increase as the fruits of righteousness, in order that ye may 
be rich in all bountifulness to the glory and thanksgiving of God, 
through us, by whom ye have been so encouraged. In this me- 
taphorical language, the seed intimates the possession of outward 
wealth, but certainly in conjunction with the charitable disposi- 
tion to employ it to good purposes ; and the fruits are the indivi- 
dual acts of charity, proceeding out of these elements. As Christ 
declared, my.meat is to do the will of my Father, works of charity 
are made to appear in this passage as the meat of believers. In 
the év wavti wAouTifopevot this hope is represented as realized ; 
it stands for eis TO wAoutiverOar byas. (In ver. 10 it is un- 
necessary to seek a distinction between émuyopynyety and yopy 
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yelv; both expressions occur only in the New Testament, in the 
epistles of Paul and Peter.—The futures yopyyijcet, winOuvel 
are to be preferred to the optative ; they imply the certain hope 
which renders any further petition unnecessary.—The form yévnya 
instead of yévvnya is only found in this passage, in the language 
of the New Testament, «apwés is more commonly employed 
for it.) . 7 
Ver. 12—-15. Connecting it with the thanksgiving to God 
which their charity had called forth, the apostle further declares 
that this awakening to God's praise and glory, and especially to 
intercession, are to be included among the good efforts of the col- 
lection. The virtues of believers are not to be exercised solely 
for themselves, or for the sake of the salutary example they may 
prove to others, for fundamentally; the glory of God is the prin- 
cipal object, they being all his work. The apostle himself there- 
fore pours forth God’s praise (ver. 15.) (In ver. 12, either of the 
two expressions, duaxovia or evtoupyia, had been sufficient ; 





nevertheless the employment of both in conjunction is by no means 
pleonastic, since the dsaxovia brings forward the application of 
the relief, and the Xeztouvpyia more especially the collection from 
the benevolent.—In ver. 13 the dvaxovia is to be regarded as the 
test of the intention. The do&afovres refers to those from whom 
the thanksgiving to God proceed. He alludes to the érrorayy 
and the ddorys, i.e. to the obedience and the benevolence aroused 
through the instrumentality of the apostle——In ver. 14, the xai 
avtav Sejoes birép tudv is no longer to be considered dependent 
on the évi in ver. 13, but is to be connected with d1a mroAXNOv 
evyaptaTiov TH Oes, rendering ver. 13. of the nature of a paren- 
thesis, and more closely explaining the thanksgiving to God, as 
well as the intercession by the ézuroOolvtwy x. Tr. .—The 
avexdunyntos of yer. 15 only occurs throughout the New Testa- 
ment in this passage ; a form somewhat similar is found, Rom. 
xi. 33.) 
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PART THIRD. 
(x. 1—xiii. 13.) 
'§ 9. FALSE APOSTLES. 


(x. 1—18,) 








Until now, Paul has addressed himself pre-eminently to the 
better-intentioned in the Corinthian Church, but from the 10th 
chap. he directs himself against his adversaries (see Introd. § 3), 
without however making a perfect separation into two distinct 
classes. Those persons opposed to the apostle had sought to lower 
his dignity, and weaken his authority, by describing him as weak 
in personal influence, although courageous and full of self-commen- 
dation in his letters. To this representation Paul opposes the de- 
claration, that they would find him to be personally, precisely 
such as his letters promised ; but with respect to the glorying, he 
‘boasted not of himself, but of God, who had appointed him to so 
extensive a sphere of action (1—18.) 

Ver. 1, 2. The apostle, in order to remove the accusation, that 
when present he was weak and submissive, although he appeared 
courageous when absent, commences by beseeching his readers not 
to render it imperative, that. upon appearing among them, he 
should as boldly assume his apostolic authority as he had done in 
writing to them. The inference from this is naturally, that evil 
would arise to them, and they might feel disposed to resent it, if 

3 
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he were compelled to rebuke them.! That he entreats them to 
this by the meekness and gentleness of Christ, evidently implies 
that he desires to act in the name of his Master, and would will- 
ingly exercise gentleness instead of severity. The words ds 


_ KaTd «.t.r, are certainly to be understood with the restriction, 


“‘as my adversaries accuse me.” In yer. 2 the déouae takes up 
again the wapaxad®, and connects with it the object of the re~ 
quest in the words 7d 4») Tapwr Oappioa: TH weroOjce. The 
form of the entreaty however naturally confers upon the py 
mapov Oappjoas the signification of, “that I may not find it ne- 
cessary to appear bold when present, or, that ye may not compel 
me to appear so.” But in order to produce the greater impres- 
sion, Paul represents this severity which was to accompany his 
appearance, as not alone possible, but as already determined 
upon, with regard to certain persons. Assuming the standard of 
his opponents, Paul is only ironical when he signifies his appear- 
ing thus as a ToApfoat. It was even that which these men pre- 


iH FE 


sumed to reprove i in him, the cara odpxa-mepurareiy-i-ethe-be- 
ing actuated by human views, the fear of man and the desire to 
please the world, which was so conspicuous and worthy of mame 

in themselves. (In ver.2 meoi@yats is forbearingly used ; 
indicates severe, serious reproof, as Oappetv does, ‘‘ to reprove 
fearlessly.’’) 

- Ver..4—6. In order more forcibly to illustrate this. view, Paul 
further asserts that, although he might walk after the flesh and — | 
in weakness, he nevertheless warred not with the weapons be- | 
longing to the flesh, but with those which were divine and suffi- | 
ciently mighty to overcome everything contrary to God, and to | 
bring allinto obedience.—The apostle here passes from the idea 
of what is sinful in odp&, which is most prominent in ver. 2, to 
that of weakness, and describes himself as the champion of God, 
as not only defending himself, but attacking the strongholds 
(6yupouara) of the wicked. (The card Oedv should be con- 
trasted with the xara cdpoxa, but instead of this the idea of what 
is powerful is immediately held forth to view, and by means of 
the 76 Oecd attributed to God. I-cannot receive the dative with 
Billroth as “ for God,” but must consider it “ through God,” de. 





1 Atthe conclusion of the Epistle (xill. 2, tik st) this idea is again laid down. 
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according to his will and judgement, in which Winer agrees. See 
Gr. p. 193). What he desires to express by the term strong- 
holds is farther shown by ver. 5. He mentions the Aoyopors 
Kal rav tropa ératpopevov Kara ths yvicews Tod Ocod as to be 
subdued and brought into subjection to the obedience of Christ, 
upon which occasion the wav vonya is employed in the same 
sense as he before uses the Aoyiopovs. The condition in which 
such high proud Aoysouoi or voxpata prevail, is called rapaxon, 
and is opposed. to the tvaxo7, which Paul desires to.call forth. 
If we should now inquire what the apostle intended to indicate 
by these expressions, it is undoubtedly apparent, according to ver. 
7, that he proposed especially to reprove the seeming wisdom of 
the Christianer party, who took occasion to haughtily exalt them- 


- selves in opposition to the true knowledge of Christ promulgated 


by the apostle, and claimed for themselves the prerogatives of 
true Christians. The theoretical and practical elements may not 
be separated in this view, for both necessarily pervade it; theo- 





| _ retical blindness_can_never—remain-free from practical conse- 


quences. The general deduction from this passage is, that it 
asserts the incompetency of human wisdom to pass sentence in 
matters of faith; but we must also.agree that it is capable of 
being applied to the adversaries of Paul, whose pride and especial 
blindness of heart exalted themselves against the knowledge of 
Christ ; it may not however be denied that the apostle’s first and 
chief idea regarded 4 false gnosis (such as is described in 1 Cor. 
i. 3) which resisted the true knowledge, and laid claim to recep- 
tion as the real and genuine Christianity. It is evidently the 
design of the apostle (see Comm. on 1. Cor. 1—3) to demon- 
strate, that the cause of the substitution of false for true Chris- 
tian knowledge was to be discovered in the fact, that, instead 
of seeking the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit which can ex~ 
plore the depths of the divine Being, man trusted to his own 
wisdom. The present passage therefore can only be correctly 


understood, when we allow that it"proves Paul considered learn- 


ing incapable of producing the truths of the Gospel out of its own 
resources, but that these truths were in effect promoted by the 
obedience unto faith, which did not permit itself to be drawn 
aside from the simplicity of Christ (xi. 3) by any subtilty what- 
ever. If on the other hand the contents of this passage. are to 
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be extended so as to signify that wisdom is also incapable of re- 
ceiving and inwardly understanding the truths offered, this 
view is decidedly contradicted by the frequent assertion of the 
apostle, that mankind are not wanting in the organ. necessary to 
receive and perceive. the divine things revealed to him by the 
Spirit (see Comm. on Rom. i. 19); he is simply not to desire to 
become his own oracle, to be his own God. (The érav wAnpwolh 
budv 7 taxon of ver. 6 is very striking; that is to say, it ap- 
pears from it, that-when the obedience of all is perfected, there 
would remain no more disobedient to punish. But Paul only de- 
sires thereby to express the necessity of a separation of the ele- 
ments still existing in Corinth, so that the sense really is: “I 
am prepared to punish (viz. by excommunication) all who shall 
continue disobedient at the period that obedience shail have per- 
fected itself in you, who form the true church.”’) 

Ver. 7. From this point the apostle addresses his opponents 
in a more direct manner, and in the e tes qwémouev éavtd Xpu- 











oto eivas alludes above all tothe Christianer, who laid especial 
claim for themselves to the Xpotod efvar, while on the other 
hand Paul no less strongly vindicates his own right. Baur how- 
ever (Tiibing. Zeitsch. 1831, pt. iv., p. 99) correctly denies that 
the present passage bears reference to the Christianer alone. It 
would appear that the apostle was maintaining his authority 
against his antagonists, who boasted of a more intimate connexion 
with Jesus and his immediate disciples. We must therefore con- 
clude that Paul intended to include all his adversaries in the re- 
proof directed against the Christianer, their pride leading them 
to the assumption that they alone were the true Christians. 
This characteristic appeared most strongly in those usually 
styled of rod Xpiorod, therefore the apostle bore them especially 
in mind when dictating his polemic, and employed an expression 
which must bring them to remembrance.—The harmony of this 
passage has been rendered uncommonly difficult by translating ra 
Kata wposwrov Bréerere, as, “ Do ye look on things after the ont- 
ward appearance?” Billroth has already, following Ambrosius’ 
view, received the words correctly as implying, “ Behold now what 
is so clearly evident,” so that BAérereis imperative. This agrees 
perfectly with what follows, containing an appeal to the simple 
sense of the Corinthians, that it was right he (the apostle) should 
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be considered a servant of Christ, and that his labours should 
gradually stamp him such. (At the conclusion of the yerse the 
word Xpeorod is wanting in so many authorised Codd. that it has 
been expunged by all the best critics.) 

Ver. 8. Paul considers his relation to Christ as even closer 
than the apostolical authority which bestows upon him a spiri- 
tual power. If he have boasted somewhat of this authority, he is 
by no means ashamed of it, for it is in order to their edification 
and not to their injury. This requires the addition of the idea, 
“‘ But the boasting of the adversaries is productive of your de- 
struction.” (An anticipation of the idea exists in the construc- 
tion, since eis ofcodopay Kal otk eis kabalpeow bpav is immedi- 
ately connected with cavynowpas, whilst according to the sense it 
should have been ov« aicyuvOjcopat, éyévero yap, *K. T. \.—Lhe 
édy TE yap Kal TrepracdTepov TL Kavyjowpas ouly implies, “If 
I have somewhat abundantly boasted myself,” and not, “If I. 
would yet more abundantly boast myself.”) | 





Vers. 9—il. To unite ver. 9 to ver. 8 in the manner pro- 





posed by Billroth and Lachmann, appears to me entirely unau- 
thorised. Ver. 11 evidently contains a refutation of the asser- 
tions relative to the object of his epistles, such assertions being 
in yer. 10 attributed to his adversaries. The sense in which 
Billroth receives ver. 9 in connexion with ver. 8 is in the highest 
degree constrained ; it is thus, “I say this to you (that I have 
received the authority unto your edification), in order that it may 
not appear that I have desired to terrify you by my letters.”’ 
But decidedly this impression would not be affected by the course 
adopted, the contents of ver. 11 can only fully remove an idea of 
this nature ; Paul intends to say, What I state in my letters I 
am prepared to confirm when present, the severity in my letters 
is the principle of my entire nature. (In ver. 9 the connecting 
the &s dv with the infinitive, instead of the optative, creates a diffi- 
culty. Billroth supposes an ellipse by way of diminishing the 
objections to the connexion of verses 8 and 9. Bretschneider 
rejects the reading of guasi for @cav, we must therefore suppose 
with Winer [Gr. p. 285] that it is irregularly employed for ds: 
adv éxpoBotps.——Iu ver. 10 Lachmann reads gaot for doi, which 
must certainly be considered a correction with a view to render 
the text easier. The singular is not to be understood of any 
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precise individual, but must be. considered impersonal. See 
Winer'’s Gr. p. 8339.— Whether the words 7 rapovoia Tod c@partos 
acOevys may include a reference to any weakness of bodily con- 
stitution is a question; but.it is nevertheless by no means im- 
probable that the weakness which in the present and following © 
chapters of the epistle, is mentioned by the apostle as antithesis 
to the mighty power of God speaking by him, may be considered 
also to bear a corporeal reference.) 

Ver. 12. The first words of this verse are based upon the idea: 
which immediately precedes. “Such people might imagine of 
us, that being present, we should appear like unto our letters, 
for I have not been able to persuade myself to be like unto those _ 
who commend themselves, i.e. I will not praise myself, as my 
adversaries do, nevertheless they may be assured that when pre- 
"sent, I shall not prove forbearing. (Ery«pivar and ovyxpivas are. 
certainly not synonymous, although according to the connexion, 
very closely allied ; the former signifies “ to reckon in a number,” 





the latter “to place together, or compare with some one.”—— 
Torpav has, as in Rom. v. 7, 1 Cor. vi. 1, the signification 
_ of sustinere, “to be able to prevail upon oneself.”) But the 
remaining part of the yerse is uncommonly difficult, and has 
claimed much particular consideration from annotators. Fritzsche 
has made some very acute observations on the passage (Diss. ii. 
pag. 33, sqq.), in which Billroth coincides. Nevertheless I have 
not been able to convince myself of the correctness of the explana- 
tion sanctioned by these learned men, and Emmerling’s views 
on the same subject have appeared to me to deserve the prefer- 
ence,! of which Fritzsche himself says: “ Emmerlingius eo me 
deduxit, ut judicio meo in hoc difficili loco pene diffiderem.” The 
view taken by Fritzsche and Billroth is this; they erase the. 
- words od ovv.odaw" tyeis dé, and connect ver. 12 with ver. 13 in 
the following manner: “ But inasmuch as we measure ourselves | 
by ourselves (i.e. our value by the measure of our real perform- 
ances, and not by the standard of imaginary ones, as others do,) | 
and compare ourselves with ourselves, we by no means boast our- 
selves without a measure, for it is according to the measure 
which God himself has given unto us.” This is however doubt- . 


1 See the third Excursis of Emmerling’s Commentary. 
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fal, because the erasure of the od cuviodow* jyeis 56 is declared 
to be an act of necessity, it being impossible otherwise to explain 
the usual reading in a satisfactory manner. It is true Fritzsche 
has adduced evidence to prove that the interpolation of the words 
in question was in some degree probable, if we could think that 
they were wanting in the original text. But the critical autho- 
tities so certainly furnish these words, that even Lachmann has 
not ventured to omit them. It is only D.F.G. which leaves out 
~ the four words ; some of less weight furnish only the words ov 
- gunodow. It is perfectly evident that this omission is only to 
be explained by its internal difficulty, for who could have inserted, 
them in the text if they were originally wanting ? Reiche also 
correctly makes the same observation in the Programm already 
quoted upon 2 Cor. v. 3. In that case the simple meaning of 
ver. 12, in its connexion with ver. 13, is apparent, but a new 
difficulty arises by the fusion of the two verses. For it is 
not very clear, if so intimate a connexion takes place between 








the verses, how the apostle should arrive atthe férpov— roo 
Kavovos, which God had distributed to him, and to which not 
any allusion had been made in the foregoing passage. The 
contrast in which ver. 13 is placed with ver. 12, by means of 
the jpuels dé, extremely facilitates the inference that a new 
subject is about to be touched upon. The only question there- 
fore is, whether the usual text is capable of a satisfactory 
elucidation. As already observed, Emmerling’s explanation of 
the sense of the passage seems to present a correct meaning ; he 
considers the od cutodow as a participle, belonging to. éavrois, 
and which the apostle applies to himself as from the adversaries, 
so that Panl presents himself in opposition to his opponents in 
the words dAAd adroit «x. 7. X., in the following manner : “ We can- 
not prevail upon ourselves to compare with those who commend 
themselves, but we rather measure ourselves entirely by our- 
selves (ze. as may be gathered from ver. 18, by that which the 
Lord hath conferred upon us, by Christ’s will in us), and compare 
ourselves in the like manner, that we may be unwise according to 
the opinion of the antagonists, not that we are really so, we do 
not boast without measure, but,” dc., &c. The seis dé thus agrees 
perfectly ; it forms no antithesis with d\Ad Kal x. 7.r., but with 
the judgement of the antagonists of Paul, which is contained in 
z 
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the ov cumotow. Billroth's remark, that we cannot perceive for 
what reason Paul should here consider himself unwise in the 
opinion of his adversaries, is incomprehensible. Emmerling has 
already appealed to chap. xi. 12, in which the same occurs ; and 
when Billroth remarks upon this, that Paul then does it inasmuch 
as he praises himself, but in the present passage he directly states . 
that he will not boast without measure, that commentator appears 
to have overlooked the fact that the aposile is here representing 
the accusations of his adversaries as ridiculous and contradictory 
in themselves. One consideration only remains, viz. that the 
article is required before ot cuviotow: but as éavrois precedes, 
rots might easily have been omitted by the transcribers, the more 
so, aS misunderstanding the difficult passage, they may not have 
taken ovvodow for the participle. Under any circumstance, this 
is a far more lenient proceeding than expunging the words ov 
curiodaw: jets Oé, and moreover deserves the preference from 
considerably facilitating the understanding of what follows. 














Ver. 13—I6. By a yery peculiar turn the apostle passes over 
in an unexpected manner to a subject altogether new, for which 
reason itis advisable to maintain the separation of ver. 13 from 
ver. 12 by means of the »jels 5¢, and not to obliterate it. Paul had 
hitherto only guarded himself from the general accusatious of his 
adversaries, by assuming a high tone throughout his epistles, but 
he now comes to a special point, of which the slightest notice had 
not yet occurred in either of the epistles, asserting that he had 
not intruded himself into a field of labour not his own, but that 
Corinth, and not Corinth alone, but all the territory surrounding 
that city, had been appointed him by God as the province which he 
was to fill with the tidings of the Gospel. From the expression 
perpety (ver. 12) with which in ver. 13 the eis Ta Guetpa is con- 
nected, Paul passes over, so as to contract the general idea 
of the measuring, into the more special one of the limits assigned 
to the appointed sphere of activity. We may here inquire, what 
can have given occasion to the apostle to enter upon this point 
precisely in this place? If Baur rather strongly expresses 
his opinion in respect to this question, that the adversaries of 
Paul appear to have regarded themselves as the real founders of 
the apostolic church (see work already quoted, p. 101), it must 
not be forgotten that the assertions of the parties alluded to, accord- 
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ing to which they vindicated their claim to authority in Corinth, 
must have been well known to the apostle. This claim would 
only have been made with some show of justice if they themselves 
had been engaged in the work in Corinth before the apostle ; for 
according to the agreement mentioned in Galat. ii. 9, Paul had, 
in obedience to the divine will (Acts xxii. 21) received the Gen- 
tile world as his appointed sphere of labour. We therefore can- 
not perceive for what reason his adversaries should upbraid him 
for preaching the Gospel in Corinth; although if, at the time Paul 
first appeared there, they were already engaged in the work, 
they might assume to themselves the right of doing so. But as 
Christians were already to be found in Rome when Paul appeared 
there in person, and notwithstanding the rule laid down for him 
(Rom. xv. 20) he nevertheless preached there, the same thing 
might also have occurred in Corinth, no apostle having hitherto 
appeared there ; and moreover, the persons labouring in that 
city were by no means orthodox teachers, but rather sought their — 








own honour than that of God. To which of the parties these 
persons. adhered, who were actively labouring in Corinth before 
the apostle, cannot be discovered from the text before us. (In 
ver. 13 pérpov Tod Kavovos is not pleonastic; the cavdv is rather 
the measure, the scale, whilst wérpov is the deduction from it. 
The pérpov which follows might certainly be omitted, but it is 
again employed in order to represent the édixéoOas dyps Kal 
tipov in a heightened degree, as something ordained and com- 
manded by God.—lIn ver. 14 the depexreivw is significant— 
it is found throughout the New Testament only in this passage, 
“to extend beyond the appointed limits.”-—The os yy édsxvod- 
pevot is to be understood “ who should not have come,” especially 
according to the view and assertion of the antagonists.——In ver. 
15 the év vpiv is to be connected with what precedes, as Calvin 
has already correctly stated, although it is perfectly easy to un- 
derstand in what way the tuav may be considered to ‘furnish 
occasion for joining it to ueyaduvOAvas. The principal aim of the 
apostle was to prove that his mission extended far beyond 
Corinth, and that he consequently only awaited the perfecting of 
their faith, in order to proceed further, and bear the Gospel to 


others.—In ver. 16 ra wrrepéxewva se. wépn, regions beyond, lands 
z2 
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on the other side of the sea, viz. Italy and the more remote Spain. 
See on Rom. xv.) 

Vers. 17, 18. The apostle now concludes his subject with the 
utterance of the fundamental idea of the entire discourse, that 
all glory ‘is the Lord’s (because all power and all blessing are his), 
for which reason he alone can commend men, #.¢. can approve 
him to the hearts of his brethren in the truth. (Concerning ver. 
17 see the Comm. on the parallel passage, 1 Cor. i. 31.) 


§ 10. THE TRUE APOSTLES. 


(xi. 1—33.) 

In order to lead those Corinthians who were in | danger of per- 
mitting themselves to be drawn aside from the pure Gospel by 
deceivers, to a clearer perception of the distinction between true 
and false apostles, Paul is compelled to remind them of his dis- 
interestedness, his sufferings and conflicts; whilst those who 





falsely represented themselves as preachers of righteousness, 
sought only their own profit, and exacted gifts from the church ; 
he at the same time taking occasion to observe, that he regarded 
himself in no degree inferior in those points of prerogative which 
they claimed for themselves. 

Ver. 1. Taking into consideration that which immediately pre- 
cedes (ver. 17), the dbpocivn whereby the apostle describes the 
information concerning himself, can only be taken in the sense 
of the opponents. The whole passage hereby acquires an ironical 
tinge, and a tendency towards reproach. Paul considers his 
readers as entering into the views of his antagonists, and thus 
entreats them to permit him to continue yet a little in his fool- 
ishness. A comparison with the adversaries in the sense put 
forth by Baur (see work already quoted, p. 101), viz. “ ye endure 
them, bear therefore with me,’’ cannot be acknowledged, as Bill- 
roth justly remarks, for this reason, because in that case xat 
éuov would have been employed by the apostle in order more 
strongly to indicate its personal application. (Concerning ddedov 
see 1 Cor. iv. 8. The reading of the text. rec. jveiyeode is de- 
cidedly to yield to the dvetyeoGe: on the contrary, the dative 77 
adpootvvy presents considerable difficulty in regard to. the con- 
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struction, and it is possible that with Rickert, sanctioned by 
‘B.D.E., the usual reading te ris appoovvns is to be preferred.) 
Vers. 2, 3. Paul alleges his sincerity of purpose with regard to 
their welfare as the ground upon which he claims their forbear- 
ance; he desires to keep them free from every corruption, al- 
though he apprehends that they may have already permitted 
themselves to be led astray from the simplicity which is in Christ. 
In describing this state of purity, the apostle employs an image 
drawn from the state of marriage, but in a peculiar manner. He 
seems in it to consider himself in the position of one who selects 
the bride, and presents her with all honour to the bridegroom. 
It is only thus that the dpudleoOas gains a strict connexion, it is 
in the sense of “to suit,” as employed by the LXX. in Prov. xix. 
14 ; wapaorioas may however be referred to the Parousia as the 
marriage festival of the Lamb. Billroth correctly assumes this 
to be the intention of the passage. The évi dvdpé likewise sig- 
nifies that she can be no other man’s without adultery. In this, 





the evil influences are reproved (ver. 4) to which the Corinthians 
had yielded themselves. Paul describes this as pOapivas Ta 
vonpata amo THs daoTHTOS eis Xpiorov. This darddrns corres- 
ponds to the before-mentioned dyvorns: it demonstrates the cen- 
tralization of the internal impulse to one point, the person of 
Christ, just as every thought of the bride is devoted to the object 
of her regard. The antithesis exists in the dupuyia, which ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. i. 3 may here be regarded as the false Gnosis 
(ver. 6); for this had even seduced the Corinthians from that 
simple faith which Paul had inculcated. This sin is likened by 
the apostle to the fall of Eve, who was betrayed through the sub- 
tilty of the serpent. We are perfectly justified in concluding 
from this mention of the Fall, that Paul spoke of it as the history 
of an actual occurrence ; but nothing further can be learnt from 
the manner in which he declares it, or from this brief allusion to 
the circumstance. The previous image of the pure virgin led him 
to the mention of Eve ; under other circumstances he would haye 
employed Adam, as in Rom. v. 12, sqq. 

Ver. 4. The apostle justifies his extreme anxiety for the Co- 
rinthians by declaring that he considered them so little grounded 
in the faith, that it would be easy to draw them over to another 
form of belief were they tempted. The only correct expla- 
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nation of this verse is decidedly the one in which the 6 épyope- 
vos is made to signify the false teachers especially (the article 
being only used because the false teacher is considered concrete. 
See Winer’s Gr. p. 101.). Any decided personal quality is not to 
be supposed. The expressions "Incodv a\Xov, vedua Erepov, ev- 
ayyédtov Erepov, imply only heretical interpretations of scriptural 
truth. Paul does not intend to say, Ye may be gained over to 
another entirely different form of religion, but only, Ye may per- 
mit the correct faith which I have delivered unto you to become 
deformed by the admixture of false doctrine, through-the instru- 
mentality of unsound teachers. Paul addresses the Galatians in 
a similar manner. (See Gal.i.9.). Christianity, disfigured in 
its fundamental doctrines, is decidedly no longer Christianity, and 
for this reason Paul exclaims to the Galatians, “‘ Ye have lost 
Christ!” It does not however appear that it had yet proceeded to 
such lengths in Corinth. At the conclusion of the verse I prefer 
the reading avéyeo@e, with Billroth and Lachmann. Paul then 





‘more decidedly expresses the opinion, “If the deceiver comes, ye 
permit him at best to please you ;” dy could certainly not well 
be omitted with avécyerOe or jvelyerOe.). 

Vers. 5, 6. The connexion is restored in the following manner : 
If the deceiver comes, ye receive him well, and ye afford already 
a hearing to the false apostles. Now to these stand I in no de- 
gree inferior ; but granting that I might be deficient in the words 
of worldly wisdom (1 Cor. ii. 13) nevertheless I am not so in 
true knowledge. Yet, pursues the apostle correcting himself, I 
haye been ever manifest before you in all things; ye are ac- 
quainted with my entire proceedings, wherefore should I again 
display them before you? Lachmann and Billroth have pre- 
ferred the reading ¢avepwoavtes, which must he referred to the 
yveéous which Paul has pronounced against them. But the pas- 
sive form appears to me unquestionably to be deserving of pre- 
ference, for by its use alone an easy and unconstrained connexion 
is secured with the succeeding words. Paul then describes him- 
self not in his position as teacher, but in his outward relation to 
the church (ver. 6.). The év waot cannot be referred to the 
person on account of the eis vuds which follows, but only to the 
thing, therefore the & zravri is best supposed to relate to the 
time. In conclusion, it is plainly to be seen that in the e¢ dé 
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kal (uoTns TS AOy, an accusation on the part of the vaepAlav 
dméarotos and their adherents is implied, which undeniably re- 
lates to a more learned education. But Peter, James, and John 
are not included in this expression (as might be inferred from 
Gal. ii. 9, where they are styled of Soxodyres cTvAoL eivat) ; it is 
rather clearly proved from ver. 13 that the above expression is 
intended to designate the false teachers themselves. (The form 
irepdlay is only to be again found in Eustathius. The apostle 
in the animation of his description frequently employs accumulated 
compound words, which he likewise often connects by the repeti- 
tion of v7rép.) i 

Vers. 7—9. Pursuing his strain of irony, the apostle reminds 
the Corinthians of the strictness with which he had observed his 
intention of accepting nothing from any one, in aid of his worldly 
maintenance, and enquires ‘“‘ whether in this respect he had 
committed any offence.” The apostle besides states of himself 
that he had received contributions from other churches, especially 





from “Macedonia (probably identical with that mentioned in Phil. 
iv. 15, 16), which explains the assertions in 1 Cor. ix. 15, sqq. 
_ But he was justified in absolutely rejecting the acceptance of 
anything offered on the part of the Corinthians, because their 
feeling was not sufficiently plain and sincere in the matter. His 
antagonists among them would have put a far worse construction 
upon his acceptance, than they were able to attribute to his re- 
fusal. (In ver. 7 the iva tyeis tyrwPfre is to be understood only 
as antithesis to the éstAnca: they were considered exalted, 
and treated nobly, because they were in no degree burthened ; 
the expression is also in a slight degree ironical—The second 
xai of ver. 8 is to be understood emphatically, “although suffer- 
ing want.” —Karavapxdouat generally means to “ chill.” The ac- 
tive form only occurs in the New Testament, and in this Epistle. 
[See xii. 18, 14.] The LXX. more frequently employs the sim- 
plex. - It has in this passage the signification of “to burden, to 
charge,’ to chill as it were, or weary some one.) 

Vers. 10—12. The present passage undeniably proves how 
very important this matter was regarded by the apostle. (See 
Comm. on 1 Cor. ix. 6, sqq.) He protests that none shall rob 
him of this boast, ¢.¢. he will absolutely accept nothing from 
them, not from any feeling of hatred or scorn, but from love, for - 
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‘the sake of those adversaries whom he desires to render con- 
scious of their own untrue and insincere conduct. (In ver. 10 the 
sentence géorw adyOea Xpiotod év ewoi is to be understood as 
the form of oath, “ as truly as the truth of Christ is in me,” ie. as 
truly as I am a Christian !—®pdrrw signifies first “to stop up.” 
Rom. iii. 19], and likewise “to deprive of, to defame.” The use 
of -ets €ué for éuol is striking. Itis to be explained from the 
idea of the hostile party, which is implied in the ¢payjoerat.— 
Concerning «dia, see Rom. xv. 23.—dn ver. 11, daze scil. robo 
Néyo.—The xal romeo intimates the steadfastness of the deter- 
mination, as the cal typjow does of ver. 9.—In ver. 12 the iva. 
ev @ kavyévrae «.7.r. is not free from difficulty. It may be in- 
quired if this iva is to be regarded co-ordinate with the one 
which previously occurs, or dependent on the adoppyy? The first 
does not appear probable, because had Paul intended an antithesis 
between éxxdyrm and xavydvrat, he would have more strongly 
marked it by adding éy and atdroi. The rév Oeddvtwv adop- 





pav naturally leads to the conclusion that what follows is to de- 
scribe more closely the manner of the adopy7}. But even admit- 
ting the supposition that the second éva is co-ordinate with the first, 
this does not secure a satisfactory meaning to the idea [we must 
then conclude that a negation is to be proved], as ver. 20 deci- 
dedly shows that they were noé¢ able to boast themselves: of 
_ haying exerted the same forbearance which Paul had exhibited.! 
The words alone agree when they express the simple wishes 
of the antagonists. To these it was in a high degree offen- 
sive that Paul should persist in a steadfastness of purpose 
which made them ashamed; they wished therefore to divert him | 
from his resolution in order that he might have no advantage 
over them, but be found in all respects the same as they were. 
The é&v @ xavyavras is however so to be understood, that they 
declare the receiving of money to be a right, a subject of boast-— 
ing, and an apostolic prerogative, as is plainly to be inferred from 
1 Cor. ix®7, sqq. The entire passage has therefore an ironical 
tinge, in this manner, “ However strongly ye may oppose me, 
1 Billroth translates: “In order that upon the subject upon which they especially 
boast themselves (accepting no money), they may be found (only) like unto myself.” 
But here it is entirely forgotten that, according to ver. 20, they not only accepted money, ~ 


but proved ‘themselves highly exacting towards the church; we can also perceive no 
authority for the interpolation of the only. 
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ye would gladly embrace an opportunity of permitting me to par- 
ticipate in your boasting, and compel me to accept of a subsis- 
tence at the hands of the church ; but this would only be for the 
purpose of concealing your own shame, and depriving me of my 
- just fame, therefore ye shall not succeed in your desire !”’) 

Ver. 13—15. Paul now unsparingly removes the mask, and 
presents these persons in their true light as false apostles, prov- 
ing themselves servants of Satan, and, like their master, ever 
conducting themselves with hypocrisy. A just punishment was 
therefore awaiting them! It is very evident that these can be 
none other than the dmepdlav amdatodoe of ver. 5, and it is 
equally impossible that the genuine apostles can be signified in ~ 
that passage. But it is perfectly possible that these hypocrites 
(whose sect is not further defined) may have appealed to the 
authority of the true apostles, precisely as the erring teacher 
did who is mentioned in Gal. ii. 12. The expressions more- 
over are very strong, and bring to mind the yerrypata éyu6- 





vav which our Saviour applied to the Pharisees (Matt. xxiii. 
33). Had they been members of the Corinthian church, Paul 

would undoubtedly have commanded their excommunication ; but 
we can only regard them as intruding usurpers, who had created 

a party to themselves in Corinth, and from whose evil influence 
Paul sought to free those who had joined them.—Whether the 
apostle, by the expression 6 caravas peTacxnpariveras eis aryye- 
Aov dwtds, intended to allude to a decided fact, the history 
of the temptation, for example, is not to be discovered with cer- 
tainty. However it is highly probable that the adros ydp signi- 
fies it to be a subject well known to the reader. 

Vers. 16—18. After Paul had thas openly and clearly ex- 
pressed his opinion concerning the false teachers, he returns to 
himself and his position, resuming the idea with which he enters 
upon ver. 1. These men had brought him into the disagreeable, 
though unavoidable position, which compelled him to enter upon 
the subject of his rights and privileges. But while doing this, 
he judged it necessary to take steps to prevent their regarding 
it as right in itself, and worthy of approval; he therefore de- 
scribes it as an od Kata KUploy, GAAA KaTa THv cdpKa, to Which he 
was impelled by the conduct of the adversaries, in order to free 
them (the Corinthians) from their injurious influence. In 
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ver. 10 the apostle plays with the idea adpwv. In the first | 
place, he prays them not to consider him such because he boasts 
himself (folly being imputed to those who really do it from 
pride), nevertheless if they were not willing to be obedient unto 
him, they were at liberty to regard him even as &dpwy like 
other high-minded persons, if it would be thereby permitted him 
to boast himself in some degree. The latter words are ironical, 
and convey a reproach that they had suffered the false apostles — 
go to exalt themselves. (In ver. 16 an inversion is to be per- 
ceived with the «dv: it should properly. be dé£ac6é pe, Kav os 
ddpova.—In ver. 17, the &s év adpooivy proves, that the apostle 
does not intend to assert that he really speaks foolishly, but that 
his discourse may present such an appearance. In ver. 18, he 
speaks more fully of the occasion of his assuming so apparently 
an offensive line of conduct.—Concerning the expression év tavry 
imoctdce THS Kavynoews, see the remarks on ix. 4. It is also 
here best understood as “ object, thing.”—In ver. 18 the xara 





Thv cdpxa is not only referable. to national descent, as employed 
in ver. 22, but to all external privileges, and also such as are 
enumerated in ver. 23, sqq. The only unusual circumstance is the - 
"presence of the article, yet this is by no means incorrect; the 
antithesis is cata To Tvedua, to which in this passage xara KvpLov 
stands parallel, and for which xatd tov xtpiov. might also be 
employed.) . 

Vers. 19, 20. Panl now advances the irony of the discourse, 
and styles the Corinthians ¢pévejz0c, who willingly tolerated the 
dpoves: to this is appended a description of the insincerity 
of the false apostles drawn in the strongest colours. Desire of 
dominion and covetousness are the prominent vices which the 
apostle holds forth for observation. As to the particular party to 
which these false teachers belonged, we can arrive at no decided 
opinion from the present passage; the faults which are the sub- 
ject of reproof are of a purely moral nature, and such as might be 
supposed to exist among persons of every denomination. (In 
yer. 20, according to xii. 16, duds is to be supplied to Aap- 
Saves: “if any one take entire possession of you.’’) 

Ver. 21. This endurance of unworthy treatment from the 
heterodox teachers is blamed by Paul, who informs the ob- 
jects of it that it sanctions the insinuation, that he had proved 
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himself weak (i.e. not possessed of such privileges as the for- 
mer dared to assume to themselves), whilst he nevertheless 
could exhibit as well-founded a claim as any other could pre- 
tend to. The card atipiay Aéyw x.7.r. has doubtless been 
well explained by Billroth. It is usually understood of Paul 
himself in the sense of ‘I confess to my shame that I have 
proved myself too weak towards such usurpations.” But then mpos 
atiiav would have been employed, and besides under this view 
the os appears entirely pleonastic. The reference is rather to 
the Corinthians, “I say this to your shame.” The os then re- 
presents that which succeeds as the opinion of the Corinthians 
concerning Paul. The enumeration of all his privileges which 
follows is employed as a refutation of this opinion, and this he 
styles a ToAuav, In opposition to the above-mentioned doOeveip. | 

Ver. 22. The. principal prerogative claimed by Paul, and of 
which he was enabled to boast as well'as his adversaries, was 
that he belonged to God’s people; not only that he was a wor- 





shiper of the true God (for the proselytes in this respect were 
equal), but that being born an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, 
he was included in the blessings promised to that people. Bill- 
roth erroneously makes no distinction between the three syno- 
nyms, but “Icpandtras evidently further defines the expression 
éSpaio., and the latter. again the owépua ‘ASpadp, in which the 
idea of being an inheritor of the promise is especially manifested. 
——Impartiality here compels us to admit that Baur’s hypothesis 
appears greatly supported by this passage. We have no intima- 
tion that Paul here solely attacks the followers of Peter, as seemed 
to us the case in iii. 4, sqq., but it rather appears that the Chris- 
tianer at least are also included, and nevertheless he permits his 
opponents to appeal generally to their Jewish extraction, which 
according to our own hypothesis concerning the Christianer would 
not be available for them. (See Introd. § 1.). Nevertheless the 
far more important obstacle arises in connexion with Baur’s view, 
that the contents of the entire first epistle cannot agree with the 
Jewish character of the Christianer. If we also suppose that the 
references to false Gnosis may apply to such Judaizing false 
teachers as (like those opposed in the Epistle to the Colossians) 
concerned themselves with theosophist speculations (this cha- 
racteristic is not specifically observed in them by Baur), there 
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~ nevertheless does not occur in the relation a single trace of the 
. fact, that Judaists had been seduced into that state of false 
liberty, which the apostle reproves throughout the greater portion _ 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, but which we may rather 
take for granted could only be found among Gentile Christians. 
And as the Christianer alone are not signified in x. 7, but all the 
antagonists generally are condemned, and in addition, individual 
parties in Corinth are not distinguished throughout the represen- 
tation in chap. x.—xii., [am therefore persuaded that Paul’s rea- 
son for especially alluding in this place to the Jewish descent to 
which the followers of Peter particularly appealed, was, to mark — 
the application to that party, for among the Christianer nothing 
was to be found which intimated a regard for hereditary privi- 
leges. Christianer and followers of Peter had pursued the con- 
troversy against the person of Paul in concert; consequently the 
‘apostle might defend himself against them in the same manner, 
but_making a passing allusion by which only one party could 





be affected. 

Vers. 23—27. In a long series of descriptions such as occur — 
in vi. 4, sqq. the apostle then enumerates the sufferings and ne- 
cessities endured in his apostolic calling, which by their number 
and variety bear witness to the magnitude of his labours. It is 
not without an object that Paul exposes in v. 24 and 26, the 
treatment he had experienced from the Jews, for he doubtless 
thereby intended to impress upon them, that in the kingdom of 
Christ to be of-Jewish descent was not so especial a subject of 
glorying. This passage proves, besides, how little we really 
know of the life of the apostle, for the Acts of the Apostles con- 
veys but little information concerning all these perils. See con- 
cerning this subject Clemens Romanus (Epist. ad. Cor. i. 5) where 
a similar recapitulation may be found. (In ver. 23 the srapa- 
dpovay Nad is doubtless stronger than the év ddpootvy rAéyw 
of ver. 21. I cannot however attribute to the expression the 
meaning that Billroth does, who thinks it signifies: “I speak 
foolishly, for I glory in the sufferings which it is my duty to take 
upon myself ;” for it rather appears to me that the vwrapadpovav 
aA is only said according to the standard of the antagonists, 
“Ye will regard my boasting as inconsistent with common sense.” 
—The conjecture of dwepéyw is not wrong, nevertheless the 
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more difficult form dwép éyo is to be preferred. ‘Tzrép is here 
employed adverbiallys and is the only example of the sort occur- 
ring in the New Testament. [See Winer’s Gr. p. 399.].-—The - 
forty stripes mentioned in ver. 24 are according to Dent. xxv. 3. 
Josephus relates that they were accustomed to remit one [Arch. 
iv. 8.|--Of the beating with rods and stoning, examples are to 
be found in Acts xvi. 22, xiv. 19. Until the present passage 
no instance of shipwreck occurs.—In ver. 25 the vuyOjpepov év 
7@ Bv0@ remoinxa doubtless implies the buffeting on the waves 
after the wreck of the vessel.—IIouety applied to time, frequently 
‘occurs in the Acts of the Apostles. [See Acts xv 33, xviii. 23, 
xx. 3.]) . 
Vers. 283—33. Among these extraordinary vicissitudes and 
perils Paul includes the existing cares and labours of his 
charge, so that if he desired to boast himself he would undoubt- 
edly glory in his weakness, which necessarily led him to trust 
in God’s power for the furtherance of his important labours, 





and must ever be the mainspring of his efforts.” (See xii” 9.) 
The apostle in conclusion appeals to God for the truth of his ac- 
count,-and mentions in addition, the first danger he was called 
upon to encounter in his apostolic course. (In ver. 28 ra srape- 
«Tog ,scil. yevoueva, “ the things which yet occur.” Lachmann has 
erased the comma after wapexros, according to which the 7 éwru 
avoraows pov, “ the daily assaults of men upon me,” must be re- 
ceived as subject. But this connexion must yield to that de- 
fended by Griesbach, according to which the comma is retained 
after qapexros. The things which yet occur must evidently be 
regarded as of a different nature to those hitherto described, and 
he only mentions two, the éwiovoracis and the péptuva, out of 
many other sources of discomfort.—Billroth gives an entirely mis- 
taken explanation of ver. 29: “ Who is weak, that I do not con- 
descend to his weakness [viz. in order to avoid giving him offence], 
who suffers an offence, that I do not thereby feel myself offended, 
and burn to free him from the offence, and to reprove him who 
furnishes occasion of displeasure.” The whole context decidedly 
contains nothing which can be construed to refer to condescending 
to the weakness of others. Emmerling takes a more correct-view 
of this passage, when he makes ao@eveiv, cxavianriter Oat, wupod- 
oa. refer to the before-mentioned sufferings. A slight diffi- 
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culty is alone created by oxavdanritecOar, but every endurance 
is, in a moral sense, a temptation, and may as such give offence. 
The sense is then this, ‘“‘ Who suffers, if I do not suffer ? -who is 
tempted, if I do not burn in the fire of temptation? 7. e. I suf- 
fer more than all others; but of this I am so little ashamed, 
that I glory in it, as I must needs glory.” In ver. 31 the adjura- 
tion is best conceived to relate to all that precedes ; the circum- 
stance which occurred at Damascus is only afterwards mentioned 
as the first persecution which Paul had to endure [see Acts ix. 
24.].—Billroth has admirably explained the tautology in ver. 32, 
ev Aapacke edpotpe tiv Aapacknvév woAw by regarding the év 
Aapacné as elliptical; sothat the meaning is, likewisein Damascus 
I suffered the same ;—the Ethnarch guarded the city of the people 
of Damascus, &c. Yet the question may arise if év dayacke 
may not signify the territory of Damascus.—Concerning the oc- 
currence itself, more may be seen in the explanation given on 
Acts ix. 24. What is here attributed to the Ethnarch himself 





(aridcas pe Oérwv] is there said of the Jews, whom the former de- 
sired to please. Josephus relates the wars of king Aretas | Ant. 
xviii. 7], during which it is probable the occupation of the city of 
Damascus by his troops occurred. The title é@vapyns probably 
implies here a military commander, the Commandant of Damas- 
cus. It likewise indicates the civil anthorities. See 1 Macc. 
xiv. 47, xv. 1.—In ver. 33 «ai is to be. considered adversative, 
“ But I was let down in a basket through a window, by the 


wall.”). 


§ 11. THE VISION. 
(xii. 1—21.) 


The endurance of outward suffering which has been related, 
can only be subject of boasting to the apostle in an indirect 
manner, that is to say, inasfar as it is a powerful witness for the 
magnitude of his labours. But Paul now adduces as direct proof 
of the grace of God which was with him, the mighty visions and 
revelations which he had received. In order however that he may- 
not exalt himself from this cause, he declares that God had ap- 
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pointed him particular personal suffering ; therefore it was better 
that he should glory in his weakness, for God proves more mighty 
in the.weak. The apostle then concludes by declaring: himself to 
be no less an apostle than those arrogant usurpers; God had - 
authenticated him as u true apostle in Corinth, and the sincerest 
love towards the church there filled his heart, which naturally led 
him to wish that upon his approaching arrival among them he 
should discover the undoubted signs of a suitable frame of mind. 
Ver. 1. Commencing with an admonition against boasting, the 
apostle passes to that witness which a man can never bear to 
himself, but by which the Lord rather boasts and commends 
those who are his own (x. 18), viz. to visions and revelations. 
It is however necessary to distinguish the expressions, so that — 
in the ovracia the communication from on high may be con- 
sidered principally if not entirely addressed to the sight, con- 
sequently that something is imparted by means of an image, 
as in the Acts x. The dzroxadv is on the contrary is an un- 





figurative communication of the divine Spirit to the human. The 
two forms may be united, nay are usually found together, yet 
always in such a manner that one or other of these conditions 
predominate. The circumstance which the apostle details in 
the following verses appear from the contents of ver. 4 to bear 
somewhat the form of an droxadvyuis. (Although Fritzsche and 
Billroth decide in favour of the cavyacOau dé, it is nevertheless a 
reading which does not claim to be commended, because it has 
only the Codex D. inits favour, and even this hesitates between 6é 
and dei, whilst the cavydc@au def is authorized by B. EH. F. G. 
' However the following od cuudépov pev, édretoopar é Kab eis, 
k.T. d. is so evidently a correction with the object of rendering 
the sense easier, that I feel myself compelled to yield the pre- 
ference to the usual reading cavyaécas 67. The glorying in him- 
self is brought into antithesis with the glorying that proceeds from 
God.) . . 

Ver. 2—4. It is universally admitted that it is only owing to 
a form of representation, that Paul does not openly declare him- 
self the person adverted to as the object of the grace about to be 
described, and this is abundantly and incontestibly proved by ver. 
7,sqq. It likewise requires no farther argument in order to 
prove that the circumstance under consideration is not identical 
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with the appearance vouchsafed to the apostle when journeying 
towards Damascus. In the latter, Christ’s appearing to him was 
for the purpose of humbling the apostle, and convincing him of 
his sinfulness, whilst the former was intended to reward his 
fidelity and strengthen his faith. The fourteen years likewise 
which the apostle states to have elapsed since the occurrence, 
would not chronologically agree! (See the Chronological Table 
at the conclusion of the Introd. to the Exposition of the Acts of 
the Apostles.) We may therefore only more closely examine the 
incident related, without being in a position to elicit anything © 
farther concerning the place or circumstances in which it took 
place. We must first observe the remarkable fact, that Paul 
twice circumstantially asserts, that whether he was in the body 
or out of the body he knew not. This, taken in conjunction 
with the dpwatecOas, implies that his witness concerned himself, 
and it may be understood that by means of a sudden exercise of 
power he found himself transported to another region or sphere 





of existence. (See Acts viii. 39; I Thess. iv. 12; Rev. xii. 5.)_ 
These points of information clearly characterise the proceeding 
as an éxaTaous, to which the observations made on Acts x. 9 may 
be applied. ‘The apostle’s earthly perceptions were depressed or 
in abeyance throughout, and his divine perception powerfully 
enhanced through the co-operation of the Spirit.2 It may also 
haye really happened in this occurrence that a temporary aban- 
donment of the body by the soul took place, as among witches, 


1 The proceeding referred to unquestionably occurred almost immediately subse- 
quent to the conversion of Paul. Had it been of more recent occurrence, he would 
doubtless have referred to it as such. It also does not appear probable to me (see the 
observations thereon which follow), that at a more advanced period of life Paul was 
visited by similar revelations. 

2 Such a proceeding with reference to the apostle Paul was so much the more strik- 
ing, as according to 1 Cor. xiv. self-knowledge was very strongly developed in him, and 
he could therefore expressly exercise the gift of rpopntevev. It is very probable that 
at’ a later period of his life the apostle was less subject to such trances. According to 
the principle that the prophet should have dominion over the spirit, it is certain that a 
condition which bordered on loss of consciousness, could but rarely occur among the 
perfect. 

3 The (in a psychological sense) highly remarkable proceedings against witches 
have yet to be fundamentally examined. The Count von Lamberg has recently (Niirn- 
berg, 1835) published a very interesting communication concerning the proceedings in 
. Bamberg. From the perfect agreement of all the witnesses in these proceedings we 
have no choice left us, but to regard such exhibitions as epidemic creations of the imagi- 
nation (the great number of which presents a difficulty, there being in Bamberg alone 
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and also as it would appear we must admit with somnambulists. 
But this contains the evil and dangerous fact, that the apostle 
through the interposition of the divine Spirit attained to the high 
degree of favour conferred upon the blessed by the act of death. 
Next, Paul states the place to which he was snatched away. 
That there existed any difference between the third heaven and 
Paradise (as Ireneus, Clemens A., Origen, Jerome, and also 
~Bengel, maintain), is incapable of proof; both the expressions 
possibly indicate the same thing, that is to say, the most exalted 
region of light, the immediate presence of God. For although 
the Omnipresence of God makes him near to every one of us, on” 
the other hand all created beings cannot be said to be equally 
near to him. We have likewise no ground for supposing that 
the representation of several heavens is to be attributed to 
Jewish superstition, for the same allusion occurs again in the 
New Testament (see Eph. iv. 10.). The rabbinical view of 
seven heavens certainly derives no confirmation from the New” 





Testament (see Hisenmenger’s Entd. Judenth. vol. i. p. 460), but 
the distinction of an upper and an inferior Paradise (same work, 
vol. ii. p. 296, sq., 318; see also the remarks on Luke xvi. 24) 
is not unsupported, but rather entirely corresponds with biblical 
doctrine. . The latter represents that which is called Abraham’s 
bosom in Luke xvi., while the former is synonymous with the 
heavenly temple (Heb. vi. 19, ix. 11; Rev. iii. 12, vi. 9) or the 
throne, the right hand of God. Lastly, Paul signifies what oc- 
curred to him in Paradise. In that paradisiacal sea of light he 
received wonderful impressions, which he describes as rendered 
perceptive to him through the medium of hearing. He commu- 
nicates nothing further concerning them, because as a human 
being he felt himself incapable of adequately doing it. Harmo- 
nious, pure spiritual intuition, can never receive expression through 
the language of man, which receives and communicates in part 
only. It is not to be considered that any command was issued 
not to communicate what he received, for the ov« é£ov dvOpaér@ 


between 1624 and 1630, 785 processes against witches), or to consider that the defendants 
believed themselves to have committed the sins under the influence of the spirit (i.e. in 
an ecstacy). The unholy ever seeks to assume the form of that which is sacred; the 
appearances among the former, therefore, notwithstanding their differences, may have 
been employed as-analogy for the latter. 

a 
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Aadijoat forbids the supposition. These words are not to be 
translated “it may not be said to a man,” for Paul was a man, 
and it was nevertheless said to him; but “a man has not the 
power to express it,”—It has been already signifiedin the Intro- 
duction (§ 1) in what manner Baur employs these communica- 
tions in favour of his hypothesis concerning the Christianer. (See 
work quoted, p. 105.). His opinion is, that Paul intended 
throughout to confute the views of his antagonists, who attri- 
buted an unseeming value to the fact of having personally known 
Christ ;-in opposition to this he therefore desires to make it evi- 
dent that even on the path of a purely inward experience the 
Gospel may be propagated. Now the learned man referred to 
by no means holds that the occurrence here narrated is identical 
with that which is the subject of Acts ix., and whereby the 
apostle gained access to Christ and his church, and nevertheless 
he asserts his conviction, that by this account of a transporting into 
‘the invisible world Paul intended to oppose a more spiritual view 





to the Jewish materialist opinions. In addition to the arguments 
to the contrary which we have already brought under the notice 
of the reader (Introd. § 1), this opinion appears to me especially 
untenable, because with such an end in view it would have proved 
greatly to-the interest of the apostle to relate an occasion on 
which he had seen the Lord himself, or to call attention to the 
circumstance that he had beheld Christ in all his glory. But 
this does not occur, neither is there the slightest allusion to the 
reference of the relation to the adversaries, but the question ra- 
ther appears to regard boasting; so that, according to the con- 
text, it is solely to be supposed, that the apostle narrates the 
present circumstance, in order to afford a proof that the grace of 
God is with him, and also to legitimate his claim to be a true 
apostle by mentioning the extraordinary gifts of grace conferred 
upon him. 

Vers. 5, 6. Proceeding as: if speaking of a stranger, and yet 
perfectly identifying himself with the individual who experienced 
what is stated, the apostle continues with reference to ver. 1, “he 
would only glory in his infirmities (as enumerated in chap. xi.) 
and not of himself, ¢e. his privileges, but would only glory in 
others. Were he however desirous of doing it he had well- 
founded pretensions, for he stated what was true, but he never- 
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theless forbore, because he did not desire that any should esteem 
him more highly than he should be proved to merit.” —~The turn 
which Billroth gives to ver. 5 is entirely incorrect: “I will only 
glory in myself, insofar as I am not myself, not this Paul, but 
live in Christ.” As to any distinction between his old and new 
- Inan it is absolutely not brought under discussion in this passage ; 
the biép rod TovwvTov Kavyjoopuas applies solely to the fact that 
Paul had described the vision as occurring to another.—The ov«. 
Ecouar appv of ver. 6 appears to form a contradiction to xi. 1, 
21, 23, xii. 11. But Emmerling has already ‘correctly shown 
that the glorying is ironically described in those passages as 
agpocivy, in the meaning of his adversaries ; here on the con- 
trary the boasting of his opponents is reprovyed: “ They glory 
in externals in a foolish manner ; I could boast myselfin a right 
manner of important things if I were so minded.”’ (It would ap- 
pear thatin the 7) dxoves re é€ éuod of ver. 6 a twofold meaning is 
perceptible ; that is to say, the apostle possibly intended to 





write et Tt aKover in addition to the—7)axover, but—nevertheless 
drew both together in one phrase.+-Lachmann’s punctuation of 
_ this verse is entirely peculiar. From éav yap Ceajow—eé éuod 
he includes all within brackets, and the «al 7A émepBorg Tadv 
aroxariyeov is connected with doOevelass [wou being omitted]. 
Whether he may have been impelled to the choice of this con- 
nexion by critical reasons I am ignorant, but it decidedly does 
not facilitate the comprehending of the passage.) 

Ver. 7. The apostle now drops the form of description hitherto 
employed, by which he had represented the revelation as being 
made to another, and continues to say that the God who had so 
highly exalted him by this extraordinary grace had also deeply 
humbled him, for the purpose of preventing his exalting himself 
too highly. Any more particular information relative to the oxé- 
Ao 7H capi, or. wherein it consisted, is not to be inferred. It 
may only be said that itis impossible that the sufferings connected 
with his apostolic labours’ in general can be solely alluded to, for 

these were detailed fully in chap. xi., and the thorn in the flesh must 


1 This view, which Fritzsche again defends, derives some degree of confirmation 
from ver. 10, and from the assertion of divauls pou dv doOeveig redeirax in ver. 9 ; but 
the distinct reference to the revelation contained in the oxéAo, appears nevertheless to 
render the grounds for its acceptance insufficient. , 
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have special reference tothe revelation already related. Weare 
also as little justified in supposing it implies some spiritual temp- 
tation, because 77 capxi is employed in describing it. It is most 
likely that it indicates some kind of heavy, depressing, bodily suffer- 
ing, which may besides have exhibited itself in powerful paroxysms, 
as expressed in the codagitecOar. As inthe Old Testament Job’s 
corporeal sufferings were occasioned by Satan, so Paul likewise 
attributes his thorn in the flesh to the author of all evil, although 
the Lord God was able in the case of his own people to turn the 
enemy’s assaults to the advantage of their soul. Jt must however 
be admitted, that we nowhere else discover a trace of the apostle’s 
having suffered from sickness of any kind; and even when Paul 
recounts all his sufferings and trials, sickness is not enumerated 
with them. From this source we may be inclined to suppose 
that the expression signifies a temptation to sin, and that from 
the addition of 77 capxi it was not displayed in a spiritual, but 
rather a carnal form. (3ddroy, a stake, from whence cxoror ive, 





to impale. See the LAA. in Num. xxx. 00; Ezek. xxvii. 24; 
Hos. ii. 6.—In dyyedXos carav Fritzsche is unquestionably perfectly 
right in understanding cardy as genitive ; it is in opposition to 
oxoAoy, the suffering itself is in a trope styled an angel of Sa- 
tan, because it is sent to him from Satan, through the instrumen- 
tality of one of his demons. -If Satan himself had been in- 
tended, the article would not have been wanting. Koradifo = 
irromudte, 1 Cor. ix. 27, is the figurative expression for “ to treat 
rudely, dishonourably.” It is possible that the suffering which 
Paul alludes to, had the effect of entirely incapacitating him for 
a time from his work, and this condition (to which was probably 
conjoined a sense of inward direliction) is what the apostle styles 
a KxorapiterOar—The second va wn dvrepaipopas is certainly 
wanting in the best critical authorities ; but the omission of the 
words is as easy to be accounted for as it would be difficult to 
assign a reason for the addition of them, if they were not genuine. 
It therefore appears advisable to retain them in the text.) 

Vers. 8—10. His human feeling led the apostle to entreat to be 
freed from this affliction ; but the answer to this was, that it was 
precisely necessary to his perfecting ; that the strength of self- 
dependence must be destroyed, in order that God may be able to 
work in the man; he must therefore repress any feeling foreign 
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to that which would lead him to confess, that.grace was sufficient 
for him. For this cause, continued Paul, he gloried most willingly 
in his weakness; for repeated experience had corroborated the 
fact, that when he was weak in himself he was strong in the Lord. 
In the Old Testament it is frequently analogically said that God 
dwells with those who are broken and humble of heart ; but is 
far from the haughty.—The present passage is by no means 
to be understood to apply to the apostle alone, nor are we to 
conclude that the sentence 7 Svvauls ov év acbeveia Térei- 
tai only concerned the same individual ; it is on the contrary to 
be received as a general truth, specially applied to the apostle 
upon this occasion, in order to cause him to review his past expe- 
rience. The natural power of man cannot exist near the divine 
power of God, therefore should the inward life flourish, self-de- 
pendence, the natural life, must decay as a natural consequence ; 
the passive must prevail, when God’s power is to be actively exer- 
cised. See Comm. on Matt. x. 39. (In ver. 8 there is no autho- 





rity for receiving vis to signify an uncertain num ber.—Calvin’s ex- 
planation of the apxe? oot 4 yapis ov in ver. 9, which Billroth has 
adopted, is perfectly unsanctioned. Both consider that ydpis 
should not signify the grace of God, but metonymically the help 
of God. But thisis precisely what Paul entreated for, and which 
was refused him. The sense is rather as follows: “ Be steadfast 
’ in the knowledge of my gracious intention ; even if thou perceivest 
nothing of the feeling of grace, for my strength, in its efficacy, 
perfects the weakening of the natural life.” The éicxnvdw is 
very expressive, an allusion to the Shechinah is evident [see on 
John i. 14], because every believer should be a copy of his Lord, 
Christ, so that Father, Son, and Spirit, can make their abode in 
him, inhabit him as a temple [see the Comm. on John xiv. 24.]) 

Vers. 11, 12. Returning to the earlier subject, Paul remarks 
in an ironical manner (see on xii. 6), that he had permitted 
himself to be misled, and like the false teachers to boast him- 
self foolishly ; that it was not actually necessary, for they (the 
Corinthians) themselves ought to have undertaken his commenda- 
tion, being well aware that he was in no degree less than the 
haughty apostles ; God had gradually authenticated him as an 


1 T prefer with Lachmann the reading rsAeirar to the more usual reAecovTat: the 
former is sanctioned by A.B.D.F.G. 
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apostle unto them. (In ver. 12 the pep is to be explained by 
6é, as Billroth correctly remarks, “but ye also can relate no- 
thing else of me.”—X/nuela is first employed in an extended 
sense, comprehending in it all and every sign of legitimacy ; then 
in the more special meaning of one kind of the same. [See the 
observations on Matt. viii. 1].—The & wrdéoy iomovg is not al- 
together easy. It cannot be doubted that it is to be connected with 
xaretpyda On, and not with that which follows ; nevertheless for what 
cause does Panl expressly state in this place that his signs have 
been wrought in all patience? It appears to me probable that 
this involves a reproach to the Corinthians, who, notwithstanding 
such signs, have nevertheless shown themselves undecided as to the 
reception of Paul’s apostolic authority. In this aspect of affairs 
Paul intends to say, he had kindled his light among them, and 
patiently awaited the result, secure of the final victory. This 
' passage likewise clearly. enables us to perceive that the apostle 
considered the gift of working miracles and wonders was as in- 





dispensable a requisite of an apostle, as it had been to the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament.) 

Vers. 13—15. Paul demands of the Corinthians, with reproving 
irony, in what respect they were inferior to any other church ? 
Only as far as he had not proved burdensome to them, but had 
entirely maintained. himself without their aid, and this wrong 
they must certainly forgive him. Indeed he intended to conduct 
himself in the same manner upon the next occasion of visiting 
them, which was approaching, for he sought not their goods and 
possessions, but themselves; he would rather lay up for them as 
his beloved children, nay offer all for them, even his life, although 
their love for him was in no degree equal to his forthem. It is 
very evident throughout this masterly passage, wherein the deepest 
feeling is displayed in a spiritual application, for what cause the. 
apostle deemed it so important to reject decidedly all offers of sup- 
port. Hisadversaries sought their own advantage, and at least 
improved their position by means of the gifts which they re- 
ceived; Paul’s own practice was entirely the reverse of this, 
whereby he naturally aroused the hatred of those worldly-minded 
persons, because his life tacitly reproved their proceedings. (In 
ver. 13, Billroth correctly assigns to d7rép the meaning of “ lower, 


in that respect,” which is the same as infra.—In ver. 14 it was 
. ; ° : 


ot 
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earlier the custom to connect the tp/rov with éro/yws éyw, and not 
with é\@eiv. But it has been already observed in the Introduc- 
tion [§ 2], that in this passage, and likewise in xiii. 1, it is an 
actual third coming which is signified, and not alone a third de- 
cision on the subject. For it would evidently be very unneces- 
sary to state how frequently the determination had been arrived 
at, whilst the rpirov canvery suitably bear a reference to the pre- 
sence itself ; as it consists perfectly with the whole strain of argu- 
mentation that Paul should declaré, that what he had already 
twice done, he was prepared to repeat upon his third appearance 
among them.—JIn ver. 15 the transition to another idea in the 
da7ravay is only imaginary. The @Qycavpifev certainly implies to 
collect treasure, Sazravav to give up the possession, to spend. 
The yielding up of his powers for the advantage of believers, is 
at the same time spiritual profit for them. Paul proceeds yet" 
further in the éxdamavnOycopas, in which is signified the sacrifice - - 
of life itself. Itis by no means to be reg arded as a parallel pas- 





sage with Rom. ix. 3.) 

Vers. 16—18. Paul draws attention again to the abominable 
accusations disseminated by the shameless antagonists, among 
which he alludes especially to the charge of catching the Corin- 
thians with guile, i.e. according to the connexion, of having ap- 
propriated to himself money received from them, which leads him 
to ask, by whom had he been enabled to make a gain of them ? 
How Titus and the brethren who accompanied him had conducted 
themselves, was well known to themselves! (The 16th verse is 
to be understood as an observation of tlie Corinthians: “‘ Ye con- 
fess that I have not burthened you, nevertheless ye say, [#.¢. the 
opponents, and all who allowed themselves to be persuaded by 
them] I have caught you with guile.”——In ver. 17 is to be sup- 
‘plied, “I, myself, have certainly never received money from you, 
have I, as it were, defrauded you by means of a messenger ?”’ 
The yw twa @v—Ov adrod stands for py dia Twos exelvwr, obs. 
—With regard to ver. 18, Billroth correctly observes that the 
allusion here cannot be to the journey of Titus, which is men- 
tioned in viii. 16, as this had not yet taken place [possibly Titus 
himself delivered this epistle], but is rather to the earlier resi- 
dence of this apostolic assistant in Corinth, which is adverted to 
in viii. 6. Upon this occasion Titus had only prepared the way. 
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for.a collection, receiving no money himself; the pare émdecovéx- 
Thoev vas is accordingly to be understood as, “ had he therefore 
the power to defraud you?” Was he not animated by the same 
spirit of disinterestedness as myself? Have we not walked to- 
gether in the same steps [as followers of Christ] ?) 

Vers .19—21. In conclusion, Paul again remarks that he speaks 
not all this to his own commendation, but entirely to their edi- 
fication ; for he feared that upon his approaching coming among 
them, they might not be found in a frame of mind such as he 
could desire, this would cause him to appear severe and not tender 
towards them. (See on 1 Cor. iv. 21.) This possibility he de- 
sired effectually to remove, for he was equally unwilling to be 
again humbled by the position of affairs among them, or that his 
abiding among them should be productive of sorrow to the Corin- 
thians ; all therefore who were conscious of guilt were to repent! 
—In the present passage the wradw (ver. 21), as already remarked 
in the Introduction, § 2 refers to Paul’s residence in Corinth at 





a period distinct from the first presence in that city, when he laid 
the foundation of the church; upon that occasion he had experi- 
enced no cause for humiliation, for his preaching had been attended 
with unusual success. (In ver. 19, it seems to me more forcible to: 
consider the waduv Soxeire x.7.A. as a question than as explana- 
tory._—The general text punctuates after ANadodpev, but it would 
be better to unite it with tdde wdvta «.7.A. to a sentence.— 
It may not be alleged against the reading rdde, that dd¢ never 
occurs elsewhere in Paul’s writings, for that can only be consi- 
dered accidental.—-A recapitulation similar to that in ver. 20 is 
also found in Gal. v. 20, in which pecs, Gjrot, Ovpol, éptOetau suc- 
ceed each other. See also Rom. i. 29, sqq. A recapitulation 
must not be too strictly investigated, an accumulation of expres- 
sion proceeds from copious oratory. In Rom. i. 80 xatadaria 
and »pvOupicuos are found together, but reversed in order.— 
—®voiwots is only found here in the New Testament.—Ver. 
21 is not to be understood as if the apostle considered that 
all the sins named had been actually perpetrated by the Corin- 
thian Christians, for all who could have been thus guilty, would 
have been immediately excluded by Paul from fellowship with the 
church ; the emphasis is rather to be laid upon the wponpapry- 
cores. He had observed that many of the Corinthian Christians - 
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'- did not sufficiently and deeply enough abhor their eatlier heathen 
abominations, retaining an indifferénce and laxity of principle in 
- matters relative to the sexes, Which even permitted them to take 

a part in the festivals held in idol temples ; therefore he wished 

to inspire them with a feeling of sincere repentance, and to find 

it evinced by their conduct when he presented himself in Co- 
rintli). 


§ 12. THE CONCLUSION. 
(xiii. 1—13.) 
Paul concludes his epistle with a very impressive admonition 
to the Corinthians not to compel him (the apostle) to exercise his 


apostolic power, but to éxaniine themselves strictly relative to 
_their_inward_condition, and_to_give_due_heed_to_his_warnings, _ 





whilst, in the belief and hope that none will neglect these, he be- 
stows the Christian blessing upon all without exteption. 
Vers. 1—2. Without adding éroipws éyw, as in xii. 14, Paul 
precisely here asserts that he came to them for the third time; 
according to which it cannot be denied without constraining the 
sense that Paul-had already been twice among the Corinthians. 
Referring to Deut. xvii. 6, xix. 15, he adduces being present 
several times among them, as a witness on his behalf for the truth 
of his exhortations, and an argument for the éxaction of obe- 
dience as a duty on their part. -For that purpose he repeats 
being absent (and in writing), that which when present (and with 
the lips) he had declared to those who had sinned, and to all 
others, viz. that upon his next appearance among them he would 
not spare. It is consequently evident that upon his second rési- 


- . dence in Corinth he had acted with indulgence towards them, atid 


- this had led to the allegation of weakness, made by the adver- 
saries, See Comm. on x.i. (Inver. 1 the oraOjoeras piiua is 
_ copied from the Hebrew T2T D4- —If we receivé the view that 
Paul had. already been twice in Corinth when hé wrote this 
epistle, the words of ver. 2. which Griesbach places in parenthesis, 
és Tapoy To Sevrepov Kal diay voy are easy of comprehension ; 
the mapa 70 debrepor refers to mpoeipyxa, the dadv viv to ipo- 
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Aéyw.—Concerning the rponwaptyxéres see xii. 21. The others 
were it is true not so guilty, nevertheless they also needed re- ° 
pentance for having yielded a species of consent to evil influences.) 
Vers. 3—5. As they required a proof that Christ was in him, 
they were also to examine themselves, and thereby discover whe- 
- ther they stood in the faith. If they were not entirely reprobate, 
. “they would find Christ to be in them, and as such they would be 
enabled to acknowledge the power of God in the weakness of the 
apostle, for they had undoubtedly received their faith from him. 
—-This idea decidedly lies in the words of the apostle, although 
not perceptible at the first view. The introductory sentence 
commencing with é7eé, to which the éavrods wetpafere of ver. 5 
forms the conclusion, is by no means to be understood, as, “ for if 
ye desire to prove, prove yourselves rather than me,” for this 
does not agree with the declaration of Paul, in ver. 5, that Christ 
is also in them except they be entirely reprobate; he conse- 
quently_hopes_they_may_find Christ in themselves. . According to 





this, the meaning of these words can alone be, that they (the Co- 
rinthians) should argue from that which they found in themselves, 
upon that which was in the apostle, and in such a manner as ac- 
' knowledged the apostle to be the source of their own life. The 
latter is implied by the sentence ds eis Judas od« doOevel, GNXa Suva- 
ree év vuiv inver. 3, which brings forward the powerful spiritual in- 
fluence of the apostle in Corinth, and attributed by Paul to the 
Christ in him. These words would therefore be better omitted in 
the parenthesis, and only ver. 4 included therein. The same may 
likewise he observed of the words in ver. 5, 4 ovx—-éorwv, which 
are not to compose a parenthesis, but to be connected with the e¢ - 
pnts adoxiypol éore in such a manner as to render perceptible an 
appeal on the part of Paul to the Christian knowledge of the 
Corinthians as follows : ‘‘ Ye will, it is to be hoped, acknowledge 
that Christ is in you, except ye be entirely reprobates ?”—With 
regard to the intermediate sentence, Paul there compares him- 
self, as he does in Rom. vi. 4, 5, with Christ, both in his weak- 
ness and his strength, to whom also in conformity to his human 
nature an do@éveia is ascribed. It is unnecessary to explain that 
this includes nothing sinful, but only the susceptibility for suf- 
fering of his nature is to be understood. This is also the only 
passage in which an do@évera is expressly attributed to Christ. 
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Ver. 6, 7. The greatest advantage was hoped for by the 
apostle from the examination recommended, viz. the perfect and 
clear perception of himself which would follow; he therefore en- 
treats the Lord to direct aright the hearts of the Corinthians; he 
(Paul), desired only their welfare, and not his own honour; he 
would willingly rather appear unfit, if they would only do that 
_ which was honest.—Throughout this passage, which is not. alto- 
gether easy, it must be borne in mind that xaddv and xaxov 
mwoujcat do not solely relate to moral or immoral conduct, for 
these are in no degree brought under consideration, but they refer 
to the proper relation to him, the apostle, and to the word of 
truth which he had preached to the Corinthians. But inasmuch 
as the moral life is conditionary, it is also certainly included in 
the reference, though always as the consequence of faith or. un- 
belief. The apostle in yer. 6 says he hopes the Corinthians may 
not find him dééxipos, i.e. they would find apostolic authority for 
his severity ; and again in ver. 7 he proceeds to state, that he de- 





sires that God may permit them to do that which is honest, in 
order that he may appear as dddxios. This is undoubtedly a 
difficult passage. It might be supposed that we should read iva 
ovy for ody va, but then the sjueis 5 bs GSdxtyot @pev which suc- 
ceeds would be tautological. The passage is thus conceived’ by 
Billroth, he again supplies the eiyouas to the ody, making the 
sense, “I desire not that we approve ourselves capable, i.e. severe.” 
But in this construction some scruple is occasioned by the fact that 
evyowas standing near to each otherare construed in a twofold man- 
ner first with the infinitive, and then with tva, under which latter 
form it does not again occur. The ody iva can only be understood, 
“‘T desire this, not with the view that but.” The difficulty 
is much more easily solved by supposing, that Paul desired that 
his prayer itself should be regarded as a proof of his Soxiu7. 
This might be done by him, inasmuch as the pa) Kaxov rovjoan, 
which is the same as the following 76 xaAdv mrovjoa, is precisely 





what Paul requires of the Corinthians; and therefore ifthe prayer _ . 


that God would work this in them were fulfilled, it might be re- 
garded as the effect of his powerful intercession. The latter in- 
ference is however altogether rejected by Paul; he desired their 
advantage only, and that any connected with himself as an indi- 
vidual should be subservient to his greater object. 
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‘Vers. 8, 9. That which follows agrees extremely well with the 
view just mentioned, for the apostle represents his power as bene- 
ficial, and not of a malevolent or injurious nature; if they (the _ 
Corinthians) prove strong in the truth, he is content to be weak, 
for that was even the object of his prayer, their perfecting, not 
his own exaltation.. In the drav jpels doOevdpev x.t.r. Paul 
- evidently bore in mind a parallel with ver. 4; as Christ’s weak- 
ness, the breathing out. of the abundance of his life, conferred a 
higher power upon the world, so likewise Paul would be content 
to be weak, and breathe out his life, if his children in the Spirit 
are only strong. (See Comm. on iv. 12.) 

Ver. 10. As the aim of this communication Paul in conclusion 
states his hope, that upon his approaching appearance in Corinth 
he may be called upon to employ his apostolic authority solely to | 
edification and not to destruction (x. 4. 8.) (‘Azroroums is found 
in Tit. i. 18, Wisd. v. 23, in the signification of “ sharp, severe.” 

______sTn' Wisd. vi. 6, «pious dmrérouos means a sharp sentence.) 





Vers. 11, 12. In the concluding words the apostle repeats the 
exhortations rendered especially necessary by the splitting-of the 
Corinthian church into parties, employing for this reason the epi- 
thet of God. The fact of recommending them all to greet one 
another with a holy kiss proves that he continued to hope for the 
re-establishment of unity among them. . 

Ver. 18. The apostle concludes his epistle with a peculiar in- — 
vocation of blessing. The dydzn is ascribed to the Father as 
the source from whence the grace of the Lord Christ pours forth - 
as a stream, producing brotherly communion among believers in 
the Holy Spirit. That the Son obtains first mention is ex- 
plained by the fact that the divine nature was first revealed to 
man in Christ ; the Son also first guides him to the Father, and 
finally perfects man’s life in the communion of the Holy Ghost. 


FINIS. . 
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